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Commercial Baking in Tennessee aud Kentucky 


T is impossible to consider the commercial 
baking industry of Tennessee and Kentucky 
merely as it is today, for it is in a period of 
development that is bringing about continuous 

changes. Beginning with the wholesale bakers in the 
larger cities, the growth is proceeding through larger 
wholesale plants, more numerous and better retail 
shops, and finally stretching out into smaller places, 
first by the shipping of bread into them by the city 
wholesale companies, and then the opening of local 
shops. 

Both states, being southern in habits and tastes, 
are much more inclined to favor home baking and hot 
breads than are the territories to their north, and 
naturally the commercial baking industry has reached 
nowhere near the magnitude in them that it has in 
other sections. In quality of products and in mer- 
chandising it has no need to make excuses. And per- 
haps because it has not reached the tremendous pro- 
duction found in other sections lies the reason that in 
both states is found less bitter competition, and less 
quarreling among its own members. 

Home baking, especially in the rural districts, is 
still in much favor throughout many sections of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. The bakers have realized that 
their work, if they are to be successful, is to increase 
the consumption of the products of their ovens, and 
not to try to take customers away from each other. 
It will be some years before either state reaches a 
point at which commercial baking will have such a 
wide distribution of its products that it will have 
nothing to do but wage war within itself. Of course 
there is always the danger that such a conflict may 
break out, even though there is an urgent need for 
a united front. 


Recent Progress in Commercial Baking 


T is within the last four or five years that the 

greatest progress has been made in commercial bak- 
ing in both states. This growth has naturally been 
centered in the cities, but it has extended to a lesser 
degree into the smaller towns. Probably the building 
of many miles of good roads has done as much as 
anything else to increase the consumption of bakery 
products. Out from every city, and from many smaller 
towns where wholesale bakeries are located, numerous 
bread routes are operated, and in some instances 
trucks are sent over courses reaching points as far 
as 100 miles away from the plants, 

The expense entailed in shipping these distances is 
great, and it is highly questionable if any profit can 
be shown on goods sold in the farther points; never- 
theless, it is done in order to get volume. 

However, this has served a twofold purpose. It 
not only has enabled the production of the larger 
plants to be increased, but it has caused bakers located 
in smaller towns to improve the quality of their prod- 
ucts, provided they are to survive this competition. 
Unquestionably many country bakers have been forced 
out of business through outside wholesalers shipping 
into their communities, but this has been to the ad- 
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vantage of the industry at large, for it has resulted in 
better quality as a whole. There still is room for 
improvement in the quality of much of the goods that 
are put out by some of the smaller interior bakers, 
but this condition is gradually improving, and is likely 
to be better as time goes on. 

In some parts of these two states the shipping 
business of wholesale bakers probably covers a wider 
area than in other sections of the country. For in- 
stance, in one or two cases, the writer, who had been 
requested by The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker to make a trip through Tennessee and Kentucky 
to ascertain the present tendencies in milling, flour 
distribution and commercial baking, encountered whole- 
sale bakers who were shipping their products by train 
to fairly distant points, where trucks are loaded and 
sent to retail grocers over a wide area. This, coupled 
with the trucks which are operated directly from the 
bakeries, has done much to increase the output of 
many plants. 


The Paramount Importance of Quality 


UALITY, which is always of paramount impor- 

tance, is perhaps of even greater need in a dis- 
trict where the industry is in a developing stage than 
where it is already established. In the latter, if one 
or two bakers make poor goods, the business will 
simply shift to some other plant which is making 
better products. However, if a housewife, who has 
been accustomed to home baking, decides to try bak- 
ers’ bread, and becomes dissatisfied with it, she is 
likely to return to her own baking, and it will be 
doubly hard to get her back to using bakers’ bread 
again. 

An example of this was given to the writer by the 
manager of a wholesale plant located in a fair-sized 
city, who said that 10 years ago he had worked up 
a good trucking business in a certain town some dis- 
tance from his plant. During the war he was unable 
to get sufficient flour to take care of all his business, 
and he was forced to give up his shipping trade. 

About that time two or three bakers opened small 
shops in the town he mentioned, but the quality of 
their goods was of a low variety. Consequently, the 
consumption of bakery goods fell off, and more home 
baking was done. Since then the wholesaler has been 
unable to win back this market, and the local bakers 
are barely doing enough business to exist. This simply 
proves that it is easier to win a market in the first 
place than it is to regain it after losing it. 

Fewer bakers are to be found in the smaller towns 
of both states than is the case in the North, or other 
districts where commercial baking has made greater 
advances. Furthermore, many of the bakers in these 
towns are operating a sandwich or light lunch busi- 
ness in connection with their shops. However, in cases 
where they are baking a high grade of goods, they 
are meeting with marked success. 

While price wars and other difficulties have oc- 
curred from time to time in different sections of both 
states, nevertheless they have not been as frequent or 





bitter as in some of the territories where the industry 
is older and of greater potential production. There is 
competition, and of a keen variety, which is particu- 
larly evident in the larger cities, but most of the 
bakeries have been too busy establishing their own 
position to have time to consider means of forcibly 
taking away the business of their competitors. 

Perhaps this attitude can best be expressed by 
quoting the manager of a large wholesale bakery in 
a city in one of these states. His company occupies 
a dominating position, and one which probably would 
be taken advantage of if it were in some localities 
where the first consideration seems to be to obtain the 
business of competitors, rather than developing new 
outlets. In discussing price wars and their effects 
upon bakers, this gentleman recently outlined his 
position as follows: 

“I believe that all of the money put into a whole- 
sale bakery is tied up in the name of its leading brand. 
Without there being a sale for this brand of bread 
and the other products made by the bakery, its plant 
is worthless. Therefore, anything done to injure the 
name or reputation of the brand has a serious effect 
directly upon the company. 

“I do not think that we have to be the football 
of the chain stores or others who may want to feature 
bread at cut prices. At one time we were seriously 
threatened with such a situation, and when stores 
started cutting the price on our bread we simply 
stopped delivering to the offenders. It is true that 
we lost some business for the time being, but at the 
same time we protected the name of our brand and 
prevented it from being used in a cheapening way.” 

Bread prices are fairly uniform in both urban and 
rural communities. The wholesale plants which are 
shipping their products into smaller towns have not 
cut prices as a general rule, and local bakers have 
held their own well in line. There have been and are 
exceptions to this condition, of course, but to a lesser 
degree than in many other sections. 

In the mountainous districts of both Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and also in many of the more rural sections, 
home baking still predominates to a very great extent. 
In the years to come this condition may be altered, 
but it is not likely to be for some time. It is in the 
cities of both states that commercial baking has made 
its greatest advances, and as they are the keynote of 
the industry in that territory just at this time, there 
follows a brief survey of the conditions in several 
of the more important cities of these two states. 


The Baking Situation in Louisville 


HE condition of both the wholesale and retail 

baking business in Louisville is probably as satis- 
factory as will be found anywhere. True, disturbing 
influences are encountered and some complaint is 
heard about several phases of the market, but on the 
whole this city presents as satisfactory a condition of 
the industry as will be found in nearly any other 
place of like population. 
In the first place, both the wholesalers and retailers 
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are working together, rather than against each other. 
Competition between them is keen, but it is not of a 
destructive variety. On one or two occasions one or 
the other of these branches of the industry has been 
faced with a crisis, such as a threatened strike, but 
the tendency among all was to offer co-operation, 
rather than to take advantage of the situation. Such 
a condition is bound to work for the general better- 
ment of the market. 


No Destructive Price Competition 


Bleep of a general price war have occurred 
in the city from time to time, and even now some 
cheap bread is being sold there, but this has not spread 
to a destructive extent. At one time when such a 
threat was pending, one of the leading wholesale bak- 
ers declared that he wouldn’t cut his price, regardless 
of events, but would simply try to make a better loaf 
of bread and increase his advertising, Such an influ- 


provement, and the feeling among some is that the 
prices asked for pastries are still too low. 

The majority of the bakers in the market are using 
both hard and spring wheat flours of good quality. 
Some of the wholesale plants are buying direct from 
mills, while others are purchasing from companies 
which carry warehouse stocks in Louisville. 

Lexington, being almost midway between Louisville 
and Cincinnati, is a city into which considerable outside 
bread is shipped. Trucks are run into the market 
daily, and they do quite a volume of business, Some 
of the chain stores are also handling their own bread, 
which they naturally are pushing above others, Con- 
sequently, the local bakers are confronted with stiff 
competition. 

However, there are a number of plants in opera- 
tion there, among them being the following: City Serv- 
ice Bakery, Downing Bakery Co., Drury Baking Co., 


accrue to the benefit of the local bakers, for Knoxville 
is so situated that no outside bread is shipped in, nor 
is there likely to be any. Even the chain stores are 
handling locally baked bread almost exclusively. 

The wholesale bakeries in the market, together with 
the names of their managers, are as follows: Kuhlman, 
Brown & Greer, N. A. Greer; Roberts’ Bakery, Charles 
Roberts; Swan Bros., Inc., Charles Swan and James 
Swan. Between them these companies have most of 
the local baking business. There are some retail shops 
in the city, but Knoxville is not primarily a retailer's 
market, such as is found in some other cities. 

Chattanooga is another city in which the baking 
industry is practically free from the competition of 
outside bread, as there is none shipped in. On the 
contrary, the local wholesale bakers are doing an ex- 
tensive shipping business into the surrounding terri- 
tory, and in some cases reach points over 100 miles 
distant. 
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ence as this will inevitably prevent a great deal 
of needless trouble. 

The majority of the wholesale bakers of the 
city have been selling a 16-oz loaf of bread for 
8c, a condition which prevails throughout the 
greater part of the state. Some bread is shipped 
in from Cincinnati and sold to the retail grocers 
for 7c, but apparently this has not done a great 
deal of damage, unless it be to the bakers who 
shipped it so far and sold it so cheaply. 

Louisville is amply provided with both whole- 
sale and retail bakeries. Among the former are 
the following: Grocers’ Baking Co., Whiteside 
Bakery Co., Tip Top Baking Co., Warisee Baking 
Co., United Baking Co. and the Model Baking 
Co. Nearly all of these are operating good-sized 
plants, and buying flour in car lots. 

Many of the retail bakers of the city are quite 
progressive, and there is an active bakers’ asso- 
ciation in Louisville. Charles F. Pfeffer, president 
of the Associated Bakers of America, Retail and 
Wholesale, is one of the leading retailers of the 
market, 

The chain stores are there, as elsewhere, a 
factor in the bread business. They have been 
selling bread at 5c and 8c, and when this was 
first started it materially cut into the business of 
the regular bakers. However, the latter did not 
follow in this price cutting, and although the 
chains are still doing a considerable volume of 
bread business, it is not hurting the other bakers 
as much as it did at the outset. The latter de- 
pended more on quality and in the making of a 
better loaf of bread rather than in cutting prices. 
And it was fortunate for them that they did. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. and 
the Foltz Grocery & Baking Co. both operate 
their own bakeries in Louisville. They have been 
making a twin loaf, weighing 24 oz, which they 


Federal Bakery, Fresh Maid Bakery, Grocers’ Baking 











M R. MARTIN finds that commercial baking 
in Tennessee and Kentucky is in an interest- 
ing stage of growth, and that it has had its atten- 
tion so much occupied to date with its own develop- 
ment that it has not yet had time to indulge in the 
price warfare that has proved so ruinous elsewhere. 
The building of good roads has induced the whole- 
sale bakers of the larger centers to send out trucks 
over wide areas, and this competition has been too 
severe for some of the interior local bakers, but it 
has apparently been beneficial on the whole, because 
of the resulting tendency to improve the quality of 
bakery products. Mr. Martin has made the dis- 
covery that even in the cities, where baking compe- 
tition is much keener than it is in the rural sections, 
the industry has paid more attention to increasing 
total consumption than to destructive competition. 
Chain store and other big competition has been felt 
in some places, but it has not exerted the demoraliz- 
ing influence that is apparent in various other 
states. Home baking is still a big factor in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and Mr. Martin is convinced 
that it is likely to remain so for some time. How- 
ever, he believes there is no question but that com- 
mercial baking is growing, for this is admitted by 
interests affected both favorably and unfavorably 
by such development. Above all, he says, “it is 
building upon a sound fouwndation—quality backed 
by active merchandising.” The final moral he points 


is.to the effect that “baking will protect its own 
interests by seeing that it is not sidetracked from 


While there are some retail bakers in business 
in this city, it appears to be largely a wholesalers’ 
market, and these do by far the greater part of 
the bread business of the city. Among these com- 
panies are the following: American Baking Co., 
W. R. Helton, manager; Erskine Baking Co. (a 
cake plant), H. P. Erskine, manager; Vienna 
Bakery, Mrs. J. L. Lutz, manager; Cameron & 
Baer Baking Co., W. J. Baer, manager; Chatta- 
nooga Baking Co. (cracker manufacturers), John 
Campbell, manager. 


Growing Business in Chattanooga 


4 ees is another market which is comparatively 
free from trouble. On several occasions there 
has been a tendency among some of the retail 
grocery interests of the city to use bread as a 
feature and sell it at cut prices, but through a 
strong stand by the bakers such outbreaks have 
usually been avoided. Just what percentage of 
commercially baked bread is used in the city, 
compared with that which is baked in the home, 
is difficult to determine. There is still consider- 
able home baking done in the territory surround- 
ing Chattanooga, and likewise in the city, but in 
the last few years the bakers, according to their 
own estimates, have materially increased the out- 
put of their plants. 

The larger ones, or those who are able to buy 
their flour in car lots, are buying direct from 
outside mills, and as a general rule are using a 
good quality. The smaller bakers, purchasing in 
limited quantities, get the bulk of their flour from 
one or two jobbers who are soliciting this trade. 

Two other large markets, Nashville and Mem- 
phis, both of which are important points in the 
commercial baking industry of this section of the 
country, have been omitted from consideration 


were selling for 8c, or splitting it and selling it 
for 4c. This is difficult competition to overcome, 


this pathway.” 





but by refusing to follow in line, and improving 








the quality of their products instead, the bakers 
of the city have avoided being thrown into a disastrous 
price war. 

The market is also served by one house-to-house 
bakery. The Donaldson Baking Co., which recently 
started in business there, is operating in this manner, 
and is selling a 16-oz loaf of bread at the housewives’ 
doors for 9c. This is the same price as prevails 
among retail bakers and grocers. There was some 
question as to what effect this method of doing busi- 
ness would have upon the market, and particularly the 
retail bakers, but so far it has not been particularly 
harmful. The company’s wagons are picking up busi- 
ness, of course, and it may be that some of the less 
aggressive bakers will be forced out. But that prob- 
ably would have been the case in the long run any- 
way. 

One of the most noticeable improvements in the 
industry in Louisville lately has been the better qual- 
ity pastries turned out by retail bakers. A party who 
is closely allied with the industry told the writer that 
this quality has been improved 50 per cent in the last 
two years. Consequently, not only has the volume of 
the pastry business been increased, but also better 
prices have been obtained. However, as far as the 
latter is concerned there is still much room for im- 





Co., Hensley’s Bakery, Honey-Krust Bakery, Klaren’s 
Bakery and Smith’s Bakery. 

Some of the bread that is shipped in is offered at 
a cent or two under the commonly prevailing prices, 
and has caused some difficulty for the local bakers. 
Wholesalers in this market are rather restricted in 
their outlets, for no matter in what direction they run 
their trucks they encounter the competition of either 
Cincinnati or Louisville plants. 


The Home Baking Vogue in Knoxville 


A’ far as the volume of goods sold is concerned, the 
baking business has probably advanced less in 
Knoxville than in other cities of similar size in either 
Tennessee or Kentucky. This is not attributable to 
the bakers engaged in business there, for several pro- 
gressive companies are operating modern bakeries, and 
one just recently completed a plant which is said to 
compare favorably with any in the South. 

However, home baking and hot breads have re- 
mained in favor to a large extent in Knoxville, and 
this has retarded the growth of commercial baking. 


‘But various people to whom the writer recently talked 


said that more bakers’ bread was being used now than 
ever before, and whatever growth there may be will 





here. Nashville is included in another article in 
this series, and Memphis will be taken up later. 

In considering the baking industry of both 
Tennessee and Kentucky as a whole in the light 

of what has previously been written in this article, 
several facts stand out. In the first place, commer- 
cial baking there is in a growing condition, and it has 
had its attention so much occupied to date with its 
own development that it has not yet had time to in- 
dulge in the price warfare that has proved so ruinous 


in other sections of the country. 


The building of good roads has induced the whole- 
sale bakers of the larger centers to send out trucks 
over wide areas, and this competition has been too 
severe for some of the interior local bakers, but it has 
been beneficial to the industry as a whole, because of 
the resulting tendency to improve quality. 

Chain store and other big competition has been 
felt in some places, but it has not exerted the demor- 
alizing influence that is apparent in various other 
states. Home baking is still a big factor in Tennessee 
and Kentucky, and is likely to remain so for a long 
time. However, there is no question that commercial 
baking is growing, for this is admitted by interests 
affected both favorably and unfavorably by such de- 
velopment, 

Editor’s Note—Articles by Mr. Martin on “The 
Nashville Market” and on “Merchandising Outside 


Flours in Tennessee and Kentucky” will appear in early 
issues of The Northwestern Miller. 
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THE MYTHICAL NEW CROP SEASON 
N a telegram of greeting to last week’s meeting of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, Sydney Ander- 

son, president of the Federation, said: 

“In my opinion the most important immediate 
problem confronting the miller involves his attitude 
toward selling new crop flour far in advance of the 
availability of the crop. Our figures show that the 
economies of full-time run which were formerly ob- 
tained through large volume sales in the early part 
of the year are no longer realized, because the tend- 
ency is for output to move more evenly throughout 
the year. A period of unlimited and unrestrained 
competition at the beginning of this crop year will 
have the usual result of demoralization and low prices.” 

That the new crop open season on flour sales is an 
evil heritage rather than an essential or even desirable 
part of modern commercial practice is sufficiently 
proved by records of flour production. For the 
year 1927, flour production, as reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce, was at the maximum of 10,- 
817,268 barrels in October. The mean monthly pro- 
duction for the year was 9,097,000 barrels, so that 
the maximum variation was 12 per cent under and 
about 18 per cent over normal. Aside, however, from 
the two months of maximum departure from the mean 
line, production throughout the year varied little from 
the indicated rate of consumption. 

“What is there about the new crop,” a miller re- 
cently wrote, “which should warrant unrestricted and 
reckless selling by millers and equally reckless buying 
by bakers? Woe always follows the heavy new crop 
trading. In the old days, it is true, large sales were 
made in the autumn, but these rarely were beyond 
requirements to the end of the calendar year. Bakers 
bought only their requirements, and ordered the flour 
out and baked it into bread. The scheme of buying 
greatly in excess of requirements is a more modern 
one, and largely the creation of millers who force their 
customers to commit themselves far beyond any pos- 
sible need, and, not infrequently, into a speculative 
position which results in disaster.” 

It recently has been reported that certain mills 
have been offering flour for July-August shipment at 
less than spot prices, These sales obviously are based 
on a guess at wheat premiums and a shot in the dark 
at byproducts prices. It is not unlikely that the mill- 
ers thus trading by dead reckoning believe they merely 
are getting ahead of new crop offers by southwestern 
millers, who each year have the first, sometimes the 
cheapest, new wheat. This satisfaction almost certain- 
ly will prove a doubtful possession later on. Mean- 
while, news of the transactions contributes to re- 
creating the new crop sales situation which every 
year injures milling. 

Last year both large and small bakers were well 
supplied with flour as the old crop season expired. 
The cash and future wheat situation was not one to 
encourage anticipatory buying, and the new crop sea- 
son gave every promise of coming in without serious 
trade disturbance. Many millers were unwilling to 
let the situation develop in this fashion. Fearful lest 
they should not accumulate the normal autumn reserve 
of orders, they inaugurated an active campaign to 
oversell their trade. The trade rebelled, but millers 
forced the issue by making lower and still lower prices. 
Ultimately they sandbagged their customers into buy- 
ing, but at prices which gave the miller little or no 
margin in producing the flour. 

This year, old stocks are likely to be well out of 
the way by midsummer. There will be an opportunity 
to sell a fair amount of flour for autumn consumption. 
This flour can be sold in an orderly way and at a 
fair rate of conversion for the miller, or it can be 
sold with much noise and fury until the trade is over- 
Stocked, with the certainty of repetition of the same 
old difficulties over shipping directions, carrying 
charges and speculative losses. 

The rate of flour consumption varies little through 
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the twelve months of the year. The rate of production 
follows, with a variation of less than thirty per cent, 
the rate of consumption. Only the rate of selling 
varies widely; and this variation is due wholly to sur- 
vival of the old and thoroughly destructive practice of 
millers forcing “new crop” buying. Many harmful 
practices in milling are not within control of millers 
themselves. This one is. There is no more reason for 
millers trying to sell most of their year’s production in 
a few months than there is for their trying to eat a 
month’s meals at a sitting. Indigestion is the inevi- 
table result of both. 


sn * * 


I never knew a man in my life who could 
not bear another’s misfortunes perfectly like a 
Christian.—Alexander Pope. 


* * # 


HOW TO BUY HIGH QUALITY FLOUR 


sles following is quoted from a letter addressed by 
a miller to an official of a bakers’ association in 
reply to a communication criticizing unscrupulous 
millers for shipping flour not up to contract, and ask- 
ing how the baker can protect himself against these 
“quality cheaters”: 


You state that the bakers should be pro- 
tected from the unscrupulous millers who use 
various sharp practices and are causing the 
small baker to suffer severe losses at various 
times; and you refer to the unscrupulous mill- 
ers who sell old wheat flour and ship new wheat 
flour. Would not the best plan be for your 
bakers to solve the situation by ignoring and 
having nothing to do with the unscrupulous mill- 
ers you refer to? Why try to reform and make 
over millers who have been in business for a 
good many years, but who have not established 
a quality reputation? Why penalize the miller 
who has kept faith with the bakers and who has 
made high quality flour year after year, hoping 
that some day the rank and file of bakers would 
willingly pay for high quality flour instead of 
trying to browbeat the miller into accepting a 
price for high quality flour that is on a par with 
flours of questionable quality that have repeat- 
edly given trouble to the bakers and, as you 
say, caused the bakers losses? 

A baker who wants to make quality bread 
and who wants to buy quality flour will be abso- 
lutely protected if he will buy his flour from 
reliable mills which have established a reputation 
for high quality and fair trading. I do not 
think an agreement as to ash and protein will 
be any protection to a baker. Certain types of 
wheat run high in protein, but are of poor glu- 
ten quality. Certain types of wheat run low in 
ash and would reduce the ash content of flour, 
but they certainly would not help the quality 
of the flour. Why dwell on the millers that are 
not making good flour? Is it not a waste of 
time, when you can simply advise your bakers 
to buy flour from mills that are making good 
flour? 

As far as our own brands of flour are con- 
cerned, they have been on the market for thirty 
years. Bakers know without our telling them 
what the flours are worth to them. If our qual- 
ity reputation has not been firmly established in 
thirty years, it never will be established, and 
this is true of the quality reputation, good or bad, 
of every mill that has been in business for more 
than ten years. 


Here is a complete trading philosophy. Any baker 
of considerable size can name offhand a dozen millers 
from whom he knows he can buy flour with complete 
confidence. Any one widely acquainted in the trade 
can call the names of a hundred such millers. No 
baker ever needs to take a chance on receiving full, 
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complete and generous delivery of the quality of flour 
which he buys. Furthermore, every baker knows this. 
All of the difficulty with deliveries of flour arises from 
driving sharp bargains with millers who value the 
immediate dollar above their long-time reputation. 

“Good wine,” says the adage, “knows no bush.” 
But good flour knows its miller, the miller knows his 
flour, and the baker who is not too keen on the trade 
has no trouble in recognizing both, 


* ” * 


What the baker thinks of the cheap loaf 
of bread put out by his competitor is what he 
“should” think of the flour offered him by a 
salesman at fifty cents to a dollar a barrel less 
than flour he knows to be good. Both are pro- 
duced by the same cheap methods, 


SENATOR GOODING’S SLIGHT MISTAKE 


ENATOR GOODING, of Idaho, addressing him- 

self to the agricultural problem and, more spe- 
cifically, to the McNary-Haugen method of solution, 
the other day told the Senate that “there is not a farm 
organization in the country asking for the bill without 
the equalization fee; not one. Of course the packers 
are against the bill, and the millers are against it. 
The millers have the best organization there is in 
America, Is there any doubt in the mind of any 
senator that with $1.06 of compensatory duty on 100 
lbs flour, because there is a duty of 42c on a bushel 
of wheat, the miller is not collecting the full duty on 
flour and that the people are not paying for it? Of 
course a man would be simple if he did not know that 
was going on. 

“Yet the farmer gets no benefit of the protection 
of 42c bu on wheat, with the exception of what is 
called hard wheat, of which we produce around 200,- 
000,000 bus. On an average the farmer has had a 
benefit of about 12c out of the 42c bu on hard wheat, 
but out of 600,000,000 bus of what is called soft wheat, 
farmers never received any benefit of the tariff of 
42c bu. At times millers and speculators have forced 
it below the price it is actually worth for export, and 
yet the people pay, and pay all the time, the full 
amount of duty on wheat of 42c bu. 

“The bakers today are getting $27 out of a barrel 
of flour, while the farmers are getting less than $5 
out of it.” 

It would, perhaps, be taking an unfair advantage 
of Senator Gooding’s knowledge of milling, great as it 
evidently is, to describe his oratorical “output as low 
in protein and high in ash. Aside from his statement 
that the duty on wheat is forty-two cents per bushel, 
all that he says is quite wrong. Of course, another 
exception that may properly be made is his declaration 
that “the millers have the best organization there is 
in America.” This is so handsome a trade-last for 
Sydney Anderson that millers, being by nature friendly 
and liking also to see honest merit recognized in high 
places, would not care to dispute it. 

Aside from this and from the probably accidental 
accuracy of the stated duty on wheat, Senator Good- 
ing’s facts are not facts, and his conclusions do not 
conclude. No miller is conscious of “collecting the full 
duty on flour,” and no baker “gets $27 out of a barrel 
of flour.” No commodity produced by farmers in the 
United States pays so low a toll for conversion as 
wheat, a fact which Senator Gooding could easily have 
ascertained from government data. The average re- 
turn on investment is lower in flour milling than any 
other great industry. Everywhere in the United 
States, flour is sold at less than cost of manufacture, 
and in hundreds of towns baking is conducted at a loss. 

- * * 

If every article made and sold by bakers in 
this country were made from the very best ma- 
terials and by the very best methods, there no 
longer would be any problem of declining 


bread consumption. The common enemy of mill- 
ers and bakers is the shoddy loaf. 
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Domestic Demand.—Last week’s wide fluctuations in wheat kept buyers aloof 
from the flour market, with the result that domestic sales were slow and mainly 
for small lots wanted for prompt delivery. New business in the principal milling 
centers accounted for only 20 to 30 per 
cent of capacity production. The light 
volume of new bookings is partly due to 
reselling, of which there has been a con- 
siderable at prices just enough under 
mill quotations to look attractive. 

The larger bakers throughout the 
country are represented to have sufficient 
flour under contract to care for their 
needs for two to four months. It is be- 
lieved, however, that most of the small 
and medium-sized bakers are still to be 
heard from in gratifying volume as soon 
as prices reach what seems to them a 





point of stability. 
Export Trade,—Foreign business continues dull. The recent advances in price 
have erected a serious barrier against European trade, and the small volume that 


is still being done is in cutthroat competition with Canadian mills. The bulk of 
the foreign business at present appears to be going to Latin America. Clears are 
fairly strong in price, particularly the top grades, though stocks at some points 
are accumulating. ‘ 

Flour Prices—The advent of $2 wheat in the central states has made mill 
prices on soft wheat prohibitive except in cases where mills are able to use rapidly 
dwindling supplies of wheat bought on a much lower market. Soft winter patent 
was quoted on April 20 in the Toledo market at $9@9.30 bbl, against $8.50@8.75 
on April 13. Mill quotations, on the whole, do not appear to have followed uni- 
formly last week’s up and down movement of wheat, partly because of the un- 
settled state of millfeeds. Prices average 10c bbl higher than a week ago. 

Production—Last week’s spring and hard winter wheat mill output showed a 
slight increase over the previous week, and was well over the average of recent 
years. Minneapolis mills operated at 58 per cent of capacity, against a five-year 
average of 37; Kansas City mills at 67 per cent, against a five-year average of 66; 
Buffalo mills at 74 per cent, against a five-year average of 66. Shipping directions 
are improving noticeably, as a natural result of the advance in wheat, and mill 
production is expected to show further increase. Some mills have taken advantage 
of the advance to cancel a number of troublesome delinquent contracts. A substan- 
tial reduction in mill bookings has resulted from this circumstance, and from the 
improvement in directions. 

Millfeed.—Millfeed is stronger, and millers are bullish with regard to the 
immediate future. There is little inclination to discount quotations for May ship- 
ment. The larger mills appear to be out of the market for April shipment, and 
country offerings are exceptionally light. Inquiry is only moderate, so that the 
strength of the market is due almost wholly to scarcity of spot supplies. Standard 
middlings are in good demand, and again are selling higher than bran. Because 
of the scarcity of the latter, buyers are turning to flour middlings. These and red 
dog are moving better than for some time. Due to higher prices for pork, feeders 
are showing more inclination to take on the heavier millfeeds. Mill quotations on 
all grades are sharply higher, the advance on bran since a week ago ranging from 
50c ton at Minneapolis to $1 ton at Kansas City and $1.50 ton at Boston, and on 
standard middlings from $1 ton at Minneapolis to $3.50 ton at Kansas City. 


o> 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ene., April 24.—(Special Cable)—Buyers are not following the pres- 
ent advance, but fair spot sales have been made at reductions. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 42s 6d@43s per 280 lbs ($7.24@7.33 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 40s@40s 6d ($6.82@6.90 bbl), American milled Manitobas 43s 6d ($7.41 
bbl), Australian patents 37s 6d ($6.39 bbl), American low grades 28s 6d ($4.86 
bbl), Argentine low grades 25s ($4.26 bbl); home milled straight run is officially 
quoted at equivalent to 40s, c.i.f. ($6.82 bbl), but is selling at 38s ($6.48 bbl). 

Liverpool—Forward flour prices are considered too dear, and buyers are con- 
fining their purchases to spot lots. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 
per 280 lbs ($7.16 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s ($6.82 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 43s 6d@44s ($7.41@7.50 bbl), Australian patents 39s 6d@41s ($6.73@6.99 
bbl), American low grades 26s 6d ($5.03 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Mills are offering flour freely for June-July shipment, but buyers are 
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holding off, and confining their purchases to spot lots. Today’s quotations: Cana- 
dian export patents 40s@40s 6d per 280 Ibs ($6.82@6.90 bbl), Canadian soft winters 
40s@42s 6d ($6.82@7.24 bbl), American soft winters nominally 45s 6d@47s 6q 
($7.76@8.10 bbl), Australian patents 38s ($6.48 bbl). 

Belfast—Imported flour buying is limited to the purchase of small spot lots at 
bargain prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 6d per 280 Ibs ($7.24 
bbl), Canadian export patents 40s ($6.82 bbl), American milled Manitobas 41s@ 
41s 6d ($6.99@7.07 bbl), American soft winters 47s ($8.01 bbl), home milled, de- 
livered, 42s ($7.16 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Forward purchasing is impossible, as mill offers are considered 
too dear. Resellers are seizing the opportunity to dispose of their stocks. Good 
sales of Kansas flour are reported. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 
$7.65@8.15 per 100 kilos ($6.79@7.24 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.50@8.90 ($7.57 
@7.92 bbl), Kansas straights $8@8.30 ($7.12@7.39 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
$7.70 ($6.85 bbl), Belgian flour $7.25 ($6.44 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is active flour buying, the upward trend of prices encourag- 
ing this business. Today’s quotations: Canadian patents, May-June shipment, $8.10 
@8.50 per 100 kilos ($7.21@7.57 bbl), Kansas patents $8.50@9 ($7.57@8.01 bbl), 
home milled $10.70 ($9.52 bbl), rye flour $9.50@9.95 ($8.46@8.84 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—While forward purchases have been few, there have been active 
sales of spot lots of flour at below mill offers. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents $8@8.65 per 100 kilos ($7.12@7.68 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.50@8 
($6.68@7.12 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.10@8.35 ($7.21@7.43 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, $7.55@7.85 ($6.71@6.97 bbl), Oklahoma patents $8.10@8.35 ($7.21@7.43 
bbl), Texas patents $8.15@8.40 ($7.24@7.48 bbl). 

Oslo.—Buyers of imported flour are holding off, anticipating lower prices, 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.75 per 100 kilos ($7.77 bbl), Canadian 
export patents $7.90@8.20 ($7.03@7.30 bbl), American rye flour $9.75 ($8.66 bbl), 
English flour $7.80 ($6.94 bbl), Minnesota top patents $9@9.25 ($8.01@8.23 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market is quiet and steady. Moderate demand prevails in 
Liverpool, where considerable quantities of Plate are due to arrive shortly. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is firm in London. Trade is fair at the advance, bran being priced at 
£8 7s 6d ton, ex-mill, middlings £8 12s 6d, Plate pollards, afloat £7 10s, May- 
August £7 8s 9d. Demand is fair in Belfast, and prices are higher. Bran is 
offered at £10 10s@£11. 

OIL CAKE 


Cakes are firm in London. Home made cottonseed cake is offered at £7 10s 
@£8 3s 9d, ex-mill; Egyptian made, arrived £7 10s, ex-ship, and £7 18s 9d for 
forward shipment. 

OATMEAL 


Scottish meal is firm in London at 55s 6d per 280 lbs, ex-store, with continental 
rolled oats priced at 48s@48s 6d, c.i.f. American and Canadian rolled oats are 
offered at 50s, and meal at 49s 3d. In Belfast, American and Canadian offerings 
still are unsalable. Irish meal is offered at 46s, and rolled oats at 51@52s, deliv- 
ered. German rolled oats are scarce, and priced at 44s. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 
°C! 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 





The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— April 23 April 24 

April 21 April 14 1927 1926 














The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST— April 23 April 24 

April 21 April 14 1927 1926 
50 


Minneapolis ...268,913 246,449 231,417 179,602 Minneapolis ...... 58 53 34 
Duluth-Superior 8,865 14,055 18,845 14,675 Duluth-Superior .. 24 38 52 40 
Outside mills*..147,124 206,780 218,422 228,355 Outside mills* ... 48 51 50 54 
Totals ....424,902 467,284 468,684 422,632 Average ..... 63 b2 50 8 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City...132,330 128,427 132,473 102,243 Kansas City ...... 67 65 75 67 
Atchison ...... 25,3438 25,052 27,184 18,027 Atchison ......... 82 81 91 61 
Wichita .craces 23,883 27,596 40,817 28,766 I. 6 «6.00 0-04 < 38 44 65 46 
Salina ......6. 37,777 36,960 20,003 21,227 NG ss a'<'6'c.0-5 45:04 81 79 53 47 
St. Joseph .... 26,693 24,705 30,115 30,812 ee. eee 56 52 63 65 
OMORA vcsccs 22,346 22,142 18,277 16,841 PK, x05 x6.06q0-% 82 81 66 61 
Outside millsf., 203,599 182,925 181,013 156,164 Outside millst ... 63 57 56 48 
Totals ....471,971 447,807 449,882 374,080 Average ..... 64 61 64 54 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Teele nce 32,400 33,200 29,800 21,800 ee Pee 54 55 49 34 
Outsidet .... 39,700 39,700 46,100 40,100 =a 46 46 53 46 
Central States{. 67,183 74,933 34,060 17,285 Central Statesf .. 59 56 47 41 
Southeast ..... 80,863 91,197 101,982 81,696 Southeast ........ 62 59 66 53 
Totals ....220,146 239,030 211,942 160,881 Average ..... 54 55 58 9 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 21,508 22,874 23,631 26,252 (eo ee 32 34 38 42 
en . a ee aes 24,738 22,457 12,384 13,244 MOREEIS | 0.0 bec stoves 43 48 26 25 
TACOMA 2.5.02 42,418 43,702 17,795 23,694 SE 80.45 64-0906 74 77 31 42 
Totals .... 88,664 89,033 ,810 63,190 Average ..... 53 34 32 37 
pee 189,525 191,151 165,930 152,156 A 74 75 71 64 
Chicago ....... 35,590 29,975 34,000 34,000 Chicago .......... 89 75 85 85 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. 


{Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 24. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 





(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimor Philade Iphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
Spring first patent .......... $8.00@ 8.65 $8.60@ 8.95 $....@.... $7.70@ 8.10 $8.55@ 9.00 $8.40@ 9.00 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.85 9.20 $9.35@ 9.60 $8.40@ 8.95 $8.50@ 9.00 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.60@ 8.30 8.30@ 8.55 opens ass 7.20@ 7.60 8.25@ 8.35 7.80@ 8.40 7.75@ 8.00 8.35@ 8.85 8.35@ 9.40 8.00@ 8.40 wee @ woes 
Spring first clear ............ 6.25@ 7.00 6.20@ 6.50 re Lote 6.10@ 6.60 os SFE 7.10@ 7.35 Tren Ie 7.35@ 7.60 7.65@ 8.80 err, Pre woe @ oes 
Hard winter short patent .... 7.85@ 8.55 @ 7.90@ 8.80 7.30@ 7.80 oo@.. 8.00@ 8.50 8.15@ 8.40 8.50@ 9.00 7.80@ 8.85 8.30@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.20@ 7.90 ~ e 7.20@ 8.00 6.75@ 7.25 cowie 7.55@ 8.15 7.65@ 7.90 8.00@ 8.50 stceMense 7.80@ 8.30 cece @® wees 
Hard winter first clear....... 5.90@ 6.60 Serta ses 5.65@ 6.25 5.60@ 6.10 ja be-w 00 Pee Gos -@. one @cces a vie Dis tae ose Doce --@.. 
Soft winter short patent..... 8.40@ 9.00 @ --@. 8.10@ 8.60 ee Sey Ke 8.50@ 8.75 ae ee 8.50@ 9.10 8.70@ 9.25  10.50@11.00 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.80@ 8.30 @ ~ » 7.30@ 7.80 - 7.65@ 8.35 *7.75@ 8.00 *7.75@ 8.60 7.80@ 8.85 8.20@ 8.70 9.00@ 9.50 
Soft winter first clear........ 6.75@ 7.00 ree, Yawk .-@. 6.20@ 6.70 ees ee coco Q@eees oe ce Picnes 7.65@ 8.50 gwev@ <i 7.00@ 7.50 
Rye flour, white ............ 7.15@ 7.60 7.15@ 7.25 - } ope erase or 7.65@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.00 7.85@ 8.20 7.90@ 8.05 i ee oe @ wees 
Rye flour, dark ............. 4.25@ 4.75 4.25@ 4.40 oBevei 7. eet Ae Sete ices 5.00@ 5.25 5.75@ 6.00 5.35@ 5.50 osWeses oe @ one 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ..$8.00@ 8.60 $9.00@ 9.20 Kansas . -_ Be $8.25@ 8.75 Spring top patent{...$....@8.60 ~.@9.25 Spring exports§ ........ 39s 6a eee 
Straight ........ 5.35@ 6.10 ascent sty Dakota ........ 8.50@ 9.40 9.50@10.00 Spring second patent{ ....@8.00 @8.65 Ontario 90% patentst....$.... sere 
Cut-oF ..ccccees 6.20@ 6.70 ence @. cece Montana ... - 7.85@ 8.65 8.75@ 9.00 Spring first clearf ... .... @6.90 @7.65 Ontario exports§...40s@40s 6d see 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. ‘Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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DISPUTE SUGGESTED 
MACARONI DEFINITIONS 


Millers and Macaroni Manufacturers Dis- 
agree Over Planned Definitions for Du- 
rum Products—No Decisi Reached 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A well-attended, 
-natured and highly technical hear- 
ing on proposals for setting up official 
standards for purified middlings, farina 
and semolina was held here on April 19 
by the food standards committee that 
operates under the federal pure food and 
drugs act. The basis of the hearing was 
tentative standards drawn up by the 
committee last December, and the prin- 
cipal dispute was between millers and 
manufacturers of macaroni. 

The millers were represented by Syd- 
ney Anderson, president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, B. B. Sheffield, of 
the Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
Thomas C. Roberts, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., and M. A. Gray, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. The National 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association 
was represented by Dr. B. R. Jacobs, its 
technical adviser and Washington repre- 
sentative; Henry Mueller, president of 
the association and of the C. F. Mueller 
Co., Jersey City, N. J; M. J. Donna, sec- 
retary of the association and editor of 
its trade journal; William Culman, of 
the Culman Macaroni Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y; E. Ranzoni, of the Ranzoni 
Macaroni Co., Long Island City, N. Y; 
P. George Nicolari, of the New Haven 
(Conn.) Macaroni Co; F. Pope, of the 
Pope Macaroni Co., Waterbury, Conn; 
C. S. Foulds, president, and G. G. Hop- 
kins, of the Foulds Co., New York; J. 
Guerrisi and F. Krieder, of the Keystone 
Macaroni Co., Lebanon, Pa; E. Z. Ver- 
mylen, of A. Zerega’s Sons, Brooklyn, N. 
Y; F. Patrone, of the Independent Mac- 
aroni Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y; Thomas 
H. Toomey, of the Brooklyn Macaroni 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In addition to Mr. Anderson, Repre- 
sentative J. H. Sinclair, of North Dako- 
ta, and Mr. Gray, spoke for the millers’ 
position. 

The macaroni manufacturers urged 
that the following amendments be made 
to the tentative definitions and standards 
drawn up by the committee: 

1, That the definition of purified mid- 
dlings be changed by striking out the 
phrase “practically free from flour,” and 
substituting therefor “and shall not con- 
tain more than 1 per cent of flour.” 

2. That a maximum moisture content 
of 14 per cent by the vacuum oven meth- 
od be a fixed standard. 

8. That farina be defined as the puri- 
fied middlings of any wheat. 

4. That semolina be defined as the 
purified middlings of durum wheat. 

The millers’ spokesmen were emphatic 
in opposing the proposed moisture con- 
tent standard, arguing that the suggest- 
ed maximum is too low and imprac- 
ticable. 

It was said for them that the millers 
have put forth in recent years probably 
more effort toward improving pure mid- 
dling products than any other part of 
their output. This is because of the 
great increase in macaroni consumption 
that has taken place. 

Better standards were urged by the 
macaroni makers as necessary for the 
protection of their industry from con- 
fusion as to terms. This confusion, they 
said, leads to misbranding and other 
kinds of deceptive practices which often 
put handicaps upon those who wish to 
maintain high standards. 

Sydney Anderson pointed out the mill- 
ing difficulties in holding the moisture 
content of semolina down to 14 per cent, 
contending that the millers had a selfish 
interest in making it just as low as was 
consistent with the maintained quality 
of associated products. The semolina 
product of the mills had been of a bet- 
ter and better quality in recent years, 
despite the fact that the quality of du- 
Tum wheat, for semolina purposes, had 
become poorer. 

In connection with the insistence of 
the semolina men that semolina be de- 
fined as the product of durum wheat, 
Dr. Mitchell and Dr. Skinner suggested 
that it would not be in the interest of 
milling or macaroni making if standards 
and definitions were adopted that would 
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result in a restriction of business. Dr. 
Mitchell also suggested that definitions 
ought to be responsive to “trade defini- 
tions, factors, usage, common usage and 
terminology familiar to the housewife.” 
No agreement was reached in the con- 
ference, and it is impossible to predict 
what the committee, which continued in 
executive session, may decide upon. 


MACARONI MEN DISCUSS CONVENTION 


The necessary attendance of so many 
of the macaroni manufacturers at the 
standards ‘hearing made it convenient to 
hold a directors’ meeting in Washington. 
At that meeting they prepared for the 
hearing and readopted a resolution de- 
fining their position on standards. Plans 
for the annual convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 19-21, 
were considered, Every effort will be 
made to have a large attendance. The 
macaroni men assert that their industry 
is bristling with grave group problems 
that nothing but strong concerted meas- 
ures can solve. 

oo 


CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 
LARGER THAN IN 1927 


On April 16 the dominion bureau of 
statistics issued a bulletin giving in sum- 
mary form the total quantities of grain 
in Canada at the end of March, 1928, the 
stocks of agricultural products of 1927 
remaining in farmers’ hands at the same 
date, and the proportion of the crops of 
1927 estimated to be of merchantable 
quality. 

Returns from elevators, flour mills, 
railway companies, and crop correspond- 
ents show that on March 31, 1928, the 
quantity of wheat in Canada was 219,- 
546,000 bus, compared with 174,382,000 
on March 31, 1927. The total for 1928 
comprises in round numbers 135,855,000 
bus in elevators, flour mills and afloat, 
64,654,000 in farmers’ hands and 19,037,- 
000 in transit by rail. 

Of the total estimated wheat crop of 
1927 (440,024,700 bus), 94 per cent is re- 
ported by crop correspondents as having 
proved merchantable, this proportion 
representing 412,427,000 bus. Last year’s 
corresponding figures were 95 per cent, 
or 388,110,000 bus out of 407,136,000. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1927 crRoP 


From the gross crop of 1927 (440,024,- 
700 bus) 40,797,790 should be deducted 
to represent loss in cleaning and grain 
not merchantable. This makes the net 
crop 399,227,000 bus. Adding the carry- 
over on Aug. 1, 1927, of 47,839,000 bus, 


and estimated imports of 500,000, the 
total available for distribution during 
the crop year, Aug. 1, 1927, to July 31, 
1928, becomes 447,566,000 bus. Of this 
amount, 40,000,000 may be allowed for 
seed, 42,000,000 for food, and for carry- 
over on Aug. 1, 1928, 50,000,000. Thus 
815,566,000 bus indicate the quantity 
available for export during the year. 
From Aug. 1, 1927, to March 31, 1928, 
exports of wheat and flour are estimated 
at 225,000,000 bus; so that apparently 
there remain about 90,566,000 for export 
during the remaining four months of the 
current crop year. 

The stocks in Canada on March 31, 
1928, are, as reported above, 219,545,847 
bus. Deducting 40,000,000 for seed, 14,- 
000,000 as food requirements for the next 
four months and allowing 50,000,000 as 
carry-over, the balance exportable is 
115,545,847 bus, or approximately 25,- 
000,000 more than the quantity calculated 
from the estimate of production. 

It may be pointed out, however, that 
the bureau’s estimate of January showed 
a decrease of 18,716,300 bus from its 
preliminary estimate published in Sep- 
tember, 1927. This is partially account- 
ed for by the fact that the crop has 
proved very low grade. Doubtless con- 
siderable quantities of wheat earlier 
thought to be unmerchantable have not 
proved a total loss. It will further be 
remembered that the bureau’s September 
estimate was, at the time, subjected to 
much adverse criticism as being too high. 
Possibly the judgment of the crop cor- 
respondents of the bureau may have been 
somewhat influenced by such comments 
in their subsequent revisions of the Sep- 
tember figures. 


THE RYE SITUATION 


Blodgett’s Rye Review for April 19 
says: “With over a quarter of the year’s 
domestic needs yet to be filled, an acute 
scarcity of rye promises to develop be- 
fore a new crop becomes available. 
Stimulated by the sharp advance that 
has already taken place, a free move- 
ment from farms has reduced the stocks 
in first hands to a low point, while a 
major portion of terminal stocks is re- 
ported sold for export. Daily receipts 
already command sharp premiums over 
the near-by option—May. With a grow- 
ing crop now estimated at only 42,000,- 
000 bus, a negligible carry-over indi- 
cated, and a normal domestic disap- 
pearance of 35,000,000, rye at the start 
of the next crop year will be very close 
to a strictly domestic basis. With such 
a situation, the price should continue to 
rule close to that of wheat.” 








BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 




















Seeding Delayed in Oregon 


Porttanp, Orecon.—Winter wheat is doing well in Oregon, except in some 


western localities, where it is suffering from excessive moisture. 


Seeding of spring 


grain and preparation of soil for corn have been delayed by rain in northwestern 
districts and in elevated localities in the eastern counties. 


oo 
Soft Wheat Crop Will Be Short 


Totepo, Ou10.—Weather has been variable, unseasonably cold and not favorable 


to growing wheat. 
crop failure year. 


Abandonment of acreage will be the greatest since 1912, the 
The seriousness of damage from winter killing is now generally 


recognized. There have been many reports of fields going backward. Favorable 
weather will help fields not already dead, but there is no longer any doubt about 


the indicated shortness of the crop. 


oo 
Condition of Western Canada’s Land Good 


Winnirze, Man.—Very little work on farm lands has been possible in western 


Canada, owing to the exceptionally cold weather. 


It is anticipated that a few 


warm days will be sufficient to take the frost out of the ground, and render it in 
excellent condition for the reception of seed. No anxiety is felt in agricultural 
circles, as wheat seeded early in May has every advantage as regards ideal condi- 
tions for germination and root development. 


oo 
Weather Favorable in Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The weather has turned favorable, and field work is 


again under way in the Northwest. 


The seeding of wheat is practically finished 


in southern Minnesota, and is well advanced in the northwestern part of the state 
adjacent to and in the Red River Valley. A good start has been made in southern 
North Dakota and, with favorable weather, a substantial increase in the acreage is 
now expected. Grand Forks reports that the spring wheat acreage in that vicinity 


will be doubled, while Cavalier expects a 25 per cent increase. 
Field work is just starting in Montana. 
reports an abundance of moisture and ample supplies of seed. 


the weather. 


Much depends upon 
The Northwest generally 
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REPORT OF NEW MILL 
MERGER MEETS DENIAL 


Heads of Standard Milling Co. and the 
Washburn Crosby Co. Declare Daily Press 
Announcement Without Foundation 


Minneapouis, Mrinn.—The daily press 
on April 19 published statements, ema- 
nating from New York, to the effect that 
the Standard Milling Co. and the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. were to be merged, and 
that the deal would involve a new issue 
of $50,000,000 in securities. 

James F, Bell, president of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., who is at present in 
the East, sent the following telegram to 
his company in Minneapolis: 

“Understand some eastern papers car- 
ry rumor this morning of consolidation 
between Washburn Crosby Co. and 
Standard Milling Co. The Washburn 
Crosby Co. has had no negotiations with 
the Standard, or any other milling com- 
pany, for consolidation, and any reports 
- _ effect are without foundation in 
act.” 

The Washburn Crosby Co., on instruc- 
tions, has repeated this message to all 
its branch offices. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., has also flatly denied 
that any such merger was contemplated. 

oo 
WINTER RYE ACREAGE 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The total rye 
area for the 1928 harvest, as reported by 
12 countries, is 26,684,000 acres, against 
25,854,000 in 1927, or an increase of 3.2 
per cent, the United States Department 
of Agriculture has been advised. The 
acreage in Italy is estimated at 297,000 
acres, against 307,000 for the 1927 har- 
vest, and 298,000 for 1926. 


oe! 
United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


April 21———————__, 


_ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 297 189 29 6 56 
Boston ..... oe eee 6 . 26 
Buffalo .....2,101 567 359 116 137 
Afloat .... ae eas aise 43 21 
Chicago ....3,236 14,695 4,017 558 133 
Afloat .... os 404 ees 132 eee 
Detroit ..... 236 63 50 17 22 
Duluth ....22,559 151 462 3,611 720 
Afloat .... 919 ove o8a 376 200 
Galveston ... 586 57 see 8 eee 
Indianapolis. 204 1,320 99 eave Rae 
Kansas City 5,870 7,941 63 106 117 
Milwaukee .. 10 2,365 924 18 75 
pee oe 657 104 eee re 
ee 19,453 1,586 4,569 368 973 
N. Orleans... 254 328 70 35 oo 
Newp. News. es ees ces 1 eae 
New York... 265 3 80 21 56 
Fort Worth.1,387 193 49 4 17 
*Omaha ....1,264 3,816 1,049 14 49 
Peoria ..... 3 72 77 cee oe 
Philadelphia 70 67 58 6 4 
Sioux City.. 204 132 142 ae 7 
St. Joseph.. 414 826 Se. one ae 
St. Louis ... 931 1,673 210 6 4 
Toledo ..... 1,359 23 73 7 7 
Wichita ....1,860 260 @ee se 
Canals ..... 138 aes e 





Totals ...63,620 37,388 12,490 6,411 2,676 
Last year..41,977 40,171 32,679 10,748 1,808 
*Holiday—Stocks repeated from last week. 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 1,531,000 bus; rye, 29,- 
000 bus; corn, 3,627,000 bus; oats, 1,185,000 
bus; barley, 141,000 bus. 


oS 
Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending April 21, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 192 
Minneapolis .. 3 6 259 199 és se 


Kansas City... 14 17 137 272 

Chicago ...... 229 240 82 192 ‘a os 

New York .... 255 190 94 67 342 309 

Philadelphia . 33 36 37 19 93 158 

Boston ....... 28 25 1 16 ° 

Baltimore .... 18 20 3 3 

Milwaukee ... 42 47 2 13 Tr ee 

Duluth-Sup. .. 45 109 19 140 231 175 

oS 
Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News estimates 


United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Week ending April 7. 2,362 2,245 2,093 
Production July 1- 


MOOT FT cccccscccess 100,400 103,065 100,982 
Imports— 

July i-April 7....... 2 3 14 
Exports— 


July 1-April 7....... 10,485 10,617 7,605 
oo 

The consumption of celery has in- 

creased 188 per cent in the United States 

since 1918, that of grapefruit 202 per 

cent, and grapes 216 per cent. 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS REORGANIZE 
AND ELECT L. E. MOSES PRESIDENT 


A. R. Kinney, of Omaha, Becomes Chairman of Board of Directors Under New Plan 
Similar to That of Federation—Enlarge Scope of League’s Activities 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—As a result of ac- 
tion taken at the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, held in 
Kansas City, April 18, the organization 
is to have an entirely new set up follow- 
ing, in the main, the plan adopted by 
the Millers’ National Federation pre- 
liminary to its securing the services of 
Sydney Anderson as its president. 

The new plan is founded upon a new 
constitution and bylaws providing for an 
active full-time president to assume en- 
tire charge of the affairs of the organiza- 
tion under direction of a board of direc- 
tors, the chairman of which is to be a 
miller. An executive committee, com- 
posed of the chairman, vice chairman 
and three other members of the board, is 
to be in interim charge. The secretary- 
ship is reduced to a clerical office, but 
the traffic management, under direction 
of a commerce counsel, is given added 
importance. 

L. E. Moses, who four years ago re- 
tired as president of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. and from nearly 10 years’ 
service as president of the league, and 
who since has been living at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., was chosen president, first in 
a vote of preference by the members 
present as a whole and later, in formal 
action under the new rules, by the newly 
elected board of directors. Assurances 
that Mr. Moses would accept the ap- 
pointment under certain conditions had 
been received in advance, and it is be- 
lieved that he will arrive here within the 
next few weeks and assume active duties 
as the league’s executive official. 

As is the joyous custom of southwest- 
ern millers in all of their association ac- 
tivities, the change in form and person- 
nel of their chief organization was not 
accomplished without political activities, 
much discussion of pros and cons and of 
organization finance. The meeting, there- 
fore, was of exceptional interest to all 
millers and especially to those in attend- 
ance, whose support or disapproval of 
this or that plan was invited by their 
proponents. In the end, as is usual, the 
decision of the majority was accepted 
with the customary good grace. Mr. 
Thatcher, of Oklahoma City, expressed 
this at the conclusion of the meeting by 
saying that with the new league plan, 
the Livingston service established and a 
good crop in prospect, better times were 
ahead for the millers of this section. He 
thought that the days were gone when 
“12 inches make a foot but 10 mills don’t 
make a cent.” 


AN INTERESTING MEETING 


An exceptionally large attendance was 
present when Ralph C. Sowden, of Ar- 
kansas City, called the meeting to order 
for the morning session. In his opening 
address he said in part: 

“This is the eighteenth annual meeting 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, and 
in this splendid attendance we have a 
true indication of your interest in the 
affairs of our industry. We are trying 
to make this a one-day session by expe- 
diting the business before us, but in do- 
ing so no important matters will be neg- 
lected. It is with a feeling of regret that 
we realize that we have no longer with 
us that familiar, kindly face of one who 
served the league so faithfully and well 
for 17 years. I refer to our late secre- 
tary, C. V. Topping. 

“The Southwestern Millers’ League 
during all these years of its existence 
has been a powerful influence in our in- 
dustry. Today it has a still greater op- 
portunity for service to southwestern 
millers. Some changes in the plan of 
operation of this outstanding organiza- 
tion may become necessary to strengthen 
it. Millers of the Southwest will earnest- 
ly support the league, and give to it the 
authority to vigorously represent one of 
the largest groups of millers in the in- 
dustry. 

“None of us can enthuse over trade 
conditions on this crop, but as always 
the fault lies to no small degree with the 


millers themselves. Still it is ever a 
source of comfort to realize that with the 
annual harvest comes the new oppor- 
tunity toward which it is our disposition 
to look with renewed confidence. While 
the prospect for a large winter wheat 
crop generally is far from good, the out- 
look here in the Southwest is particular- 
ly bright. 

“Many industries in other lines are ex- 
periencing conditions similar to those ex- 
isting in milling. Profits are not satis- 
factory. Certain manufacturing corpora- 
tions have gradually come to the conclu- 
sion that the policy of volume business 
is a fallacy, particularly where there 
exists such overcapacity as in milling. 
The capacity of the milling industry of 
the United States is nearly 1,000,000 bbls, 
of which some 50 per cent is actually in 
use. By reason of the huge investment 
of capital, our industry occupies a prom- 
inent position in the affairs of the na- 
tion. Responsibility accompanies this 
position of prominence, and it is incum- 
bent upon each of us to demonstrate that 
the milling business is being conducted 
under a sane, conservative policy. 

“I do not believe in panaceas, nor do 
I think the milling industry is headed 
for sudden ruin. The good Lord is giv- 
ing us another chance, and if we will 
each put into practice a little religion, 
no matter what our particular brand 
may be, the result will prove salutary. 
A little more faith in our fellow-men 
and a little more tolerance will help our 
situation. With a large crop in the 
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Southwest, most of our problems will be 
less difficult of solution. . . . 

“It is encouraging to note the interest 
of the leaders of the baking industry in 
urging the use of flour of high quality 
in commercial baking. Improvement in 
the quality of American bread will re- 
sult in an increase in consumption. Much 
credit is due our Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association and the agri- 
cultural colleges in their work of en- 
couraging the production of better qual- 
ity wheat. Many of our millers are per- 
forming splendid service by co-operat- 
ing with the farmer and aiding him to 
obtain better seed. This season will wit- 
ness the use in harvesting of more com- 
bine machines than ever before. Much 
more wheat will be marketed in a com- 
paratively shorter space of time. As a 
consequence, there is a tendency to con- 
struct additional storage in the interior. 

“We commend the work of such or- 
ganizations as the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers in their practical work. The 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
and the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists also have a field for future 
achievements. Our trade journals con- 
tinue, as always, to be an invaluable as- 
set to our industry. They bring to us 
the views and the opinions of many men 
in widely scattered sections which might 
not otherwise be available. 

“In passing I would like to remark 
that there has been a tremendous de- 
velopment here in the Southwest during 
the past 25 years, and it is only reason- 
able to believe that we shall witness 
even greater progress in this section dur- 
ing the next quarter of a century. Our 
industry, with agriculture, is fundamen- 
tal, and our resources as yet have scarce- 
ly been scratched.” 

Mr. Sowden concluded his address by 
reading messages from Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Federation, and E. 


A. R. Kinnéy, of Omaha, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Reorganized 
Millers’ League 


South western 
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H. Hogueland, commerce counsel, ex- 
pressing regrets at their inability to at- 
tend the meeting. Mr. Anderson had 
been scheduled to address the league, but 
his presence in Washington was made 
mandatory by legislative matters. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The report of the secretary’s office was 
presented by Gerome V. Topping, act- 
ing secretary, who had served in that ca- 
pacity through his father’s long illness 
and since his death. 

Following a brief summary of the po- 
sition of several rate cases, which were 
covered in detail by the commerce counsel 
in his annual report, the secretary’s re- 
port sketched other league activities dur- 
ing the year. Stress was placed upon the 
services of the secretary’s office in re- 
ports on brokers and flour salesmen, and 
note was made of a number of instances 
where salesmen were discovered working 
for two or more millers in violation of 
presumably exclusive service contracts, 

The matter of the duty on United 
States flour imported by Cuba, with 
especial reference to the extension of the 
preferential duty to the product of Ca- 
nadian wheat ground in bond, was pre- 
sented in detail, and a recommendation 
made to continue the effort to secure 
changes in the treaty or in milling-in- 
bond regulations which would end what 
was described as preferential treatment 
to flour made from Canadian wheat. 

New members added during the year 
were the Fremont (Neb.) Mills, Marion 
(Ohio) National Mill Co. and the Teich- 
graeber Milling Co., Gypsum, Kansas. 

The report of the treasurer showed a 
gross income from membership dues in 
the fiscal year of $27,823 and from other 
sources of $97. Total expenses, of which 
$20,379 was in salaries to officers and 
office employees, were $25,958, leaving a 
balance in the treasury of $7,268, of 
which $5,306 was carried over as surplus 
from the prior year. 


COMMERCE COUNSEL’S REPORT 


The report of E. H. Hogueland, com- 
merce counsel, covered in detail 15 cases 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in which he had represented the 
league and the interest of all or of 
groups of southwestern millers. The 
field covered ranged from the notably 
important C, F. A. case and the general 
grain rate investigation to matters of 
only local or district importance. It 
closed with a recommendation that seri- 
ous consideration be given to attacking 
rates on grain and grain products from 
the Missouri River to trunk line and 
New England territories. 

The report of D. S. Jackman, Wichita, 
chairman of the export committee, dealt 
chiefly with the committee’s activities in 
connection with the Cuban tariff and 
with export flour trade to Europe, with 
especial reference to last year’s weevil 
troubles. 

The report on the Cuban duty ques- 
tion covered the history of the applica- 
tion of the preferential duties under the 
reciprocity treaty for several years past, 
with emphasis on developments in the 
past few months in connection with a 
Cuban customs ruling, subsequently 
withdrawn, that flour, to secure benefit 
of the reduced rate of duty, must be 
certified as the product of United States 
soil as well as United States manufac- 
ture. It suggested further examination 
of this subject at Washington, with a 
view to initiating a campaign for a revi- 
sion of the present method of applying 
the preferential rate of duty on flour 
milled at lake ports from imported 
wheat. The subject later was covered 
in a resolution adopted by the conven- 
tion. 

On the subject of weevil damage, the 
report placed particular emphasis upon 
the insurance coverage now provided and 
upon the services rendered by the inspec- 
tion bureaus now operated under direc- 
tion of the all-risks underwriters. It 
urged that the two bureaus be consoli- 
dated into a single activity, on the 
ground that better results could be ob- 
tained than under the present system 
of competitive inspection services. 

The report of H. M. Bainer, director 
of the Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, covered the activities 
of the year in connection with wheat 
trains, press service, circularization, and 
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all-of the wide and varied work done 
in the interest of better wheat produc- 
tion. ‘The organization now is chiefly 
supported by a group of millers of Kan- 
sas City and Kansas and the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, so that its work 
is chiefly limited to that state. Mr. 
Bainer, however, acts as director for 
supplementary work being done in Ne- 
braska, the cost of which is provided 
for by a special fund raised in that state. 


H. T. CORSON ADDRESSES MEETING 


Following the adoption of the new con- 
stitution and bylaws, described else- 
where, and the appointment of the nom- 
inating committee to select new officers, 
the meeting was addressed by H. T. 
Corson, of Wichita, manager of the Na- 
tional Food Bureau. 

Mr. Corson said in part: 

“Most of the criticism of white bread 
originates with the six months’ doctors. 
They get a certificate from some quick- 
fire alleged medical school and a job 
with somebody who has a selfish cause to 
serve by sensational statements about 
the merits and demerits of the food we 
eat. Ethical doctors are not interested 
in combating this propaganda. We found 
it a matter of no great difficulty to se- 
cure indorsement of white bread as a 
sound and valuable food from doctors, 
once we told them what these quacks 
were doing to people through their self- 
service statements. We find the schools 
welcome our efforts, newspapers are 
glad to help us, and a vast field awaits 
millers and bakers for instructing the 
public in sound diet. They have only to 
occupy it.” 

Following Mr. Corson’s address, re- 
ports on the condition of growing wheat 
were called for. They varied somewhat 
widely, but a summary of Kansas opin- 
ions suggested a crop of 140,000,000 to 
160,000,000 bus for that state, 40,000,000 
or more for Nebraska and a probability 
of 60,000,000 for Oklahoma. 


REORGANIZATION AND OFFICERS CHOSEN 


The proposal for a reorganization of 
the league somewhat along the lines of 
the Millers’ National Federation, with a 
full-time salaried president in charge of 
its affairs, was presented in two reports 
by Mr. Randall and Mr. Hardenbergh, 
the first in a complete new set-up of con- 
stitution and bylaws and the latter in 
specific recommendations covering the 
personnel of the new league. 

Following the death of Mr. Topping, 
it developed that the league had no for- 
mal organization, such articles of organi- 
zation as existed and could be found be- 
ing vague and largely inoperable. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, the president of the 
league, Mr. Sowden, had appointed a 
committee, composed of Mr. Randall, Mr. 
Hardenbergh and Mr. Hoffman, to draft 
a complete new form of organization, 
and this committee decided that the 
Federation set-up was better adapted to 
the organization’s requirements than the 
plan in effect. This new constitution, as 
worked out by the committee, was pre- 
sented at the morning session, and adopt- 
ed with brief discussion and inconse- 
quential changes. It provides for the 
election, by the membership at annual 
meetings, of two directors from each of 
the seven states covered by the league 
and two from among the millers at low- 
er Missouri River terminals, and of a 
chairman and vice chairman of the board 
of directors from among the membership 
of the league. This board of directors 
is to elect a president and a treasurer. 
The secretary and all other members of 
the staff are to be named by the presi- 
dent. Voting at annual and all other 
general meetings is limited to one repre- 
sentative from each mill member, without 
regard to the capacity of the mill unit 
represented. An executive committee of 
five is provided, its members being the 
chairman of the board, the vice chairman 
and additional directors to be selected 
by the board. 


MR. MOSES IS CHOSEN 


At the afternoon session, prior to the 
report of the nominating committee and 
election of the new board of directors, 
Mr. Hardenbergh presented a memoran- 
dum and recommendation from the re- 
tiring executive committee, committee on 
resolutions and other active millers in 
attendance at a preliminary conference 





Tuesday. The report stated that two 
plans had been considered, one for se- 
curing the services of L. E. Moses as 
president and continuing E. H. Hogue- 
land as traffic manager under Mr. Moses’ 
direction; the other to elect Mr. Hogue- 
land as president and traffic manager, 
and make him sole executive officer of 
the league. The committee favored the 
former plan, and Mr. Hardenbergh 
moved that the meeting recommend to 
the new board of directors the election 
of Mr. Moses. After an extended dis- 
cussion and a parliamentary tangle creat- 
ed by a substitute motion that the board 
be “directed” to elect Mr. Moses, Mr. 
Hardenbergh’s motion carried. Much of 
the discussion had to do with the added 
expense of the new plan, it appearing 
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without a dissenting voice: Jess B. Smith 
was chosen vice chairman of the board, 
and the following were named and elect- 
ed by acclamation as directors: Kansas, 
R. Ward Magill, Wichita, and Jess B. 
Smith, Salina; Oklahoma, T. C. Thatcher, 
Oklahoma City, and W. H. Boon, El 
Reno; Texas, T. P. Duncan, Wichita 
Falls, and D. S. Donovan, Dallas; Mis- 
souri, J. S. Flautt, Aurora, and Edward 
W. Kidder, Carthage; Colorado, Oscar 
L. Malo and Clyde E. Williams, Denver; 
Nebraska, H. K. Shafer, Omaha, and 
Guy L. Cooper, Humboldt; Missouri Riv- 
er district, T. L. Hoffman and Clarence 
M. Hardenbergh. 

The executive committee was made up 
of Mr. Kinney, Mr. Smith, Mr. Thatcher, 
Mr. Hardenbergh and Mr. Flautt. 


L. E. Moses, Newly Elected President of the Southwestern Millers’ League 


that it would be necessary to pay Mr. 
Moses a salary of $15,000 a year and ad- 
vance Mr. Hogueland from $6,000 to 
$9,000, increasing the budget to approxi- 
mately $41,000 per year. This, it was es- 
timated, would necessitate an assessment 
of two tenths of a cent per barrel upon 
the flour production represented by the 
organization’s membership. As a prelim- 
inary to adoption of the recommendation 
to engage Mr. Moses, a motion authoriz- 
ing raising annual dues to this basis was 
adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Cliff C. Kelly, chairman of the com- 
mittee on nominations, reported that Mr. 
Sowden had been the unanimous choice 
of the committee for the position of 
chairman of the board to succeed himself 
as president, but that he had positively 
declined to serve. The committee fortu- 
nately had a most capable and desirable 
candidate in reserve, and presented the 
name of A. R. Kinney, president of the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 
Mr. Kinney was elected by acclamation 


Harry G. Randall, Kansas City, was 
re-elected treasurer, and E. H. Hogue- 
land commerce counsel. 

It is understood that Mr. Hogueland 
later will move his office from Topeka to 
Kansas City, but his arrangement with 
the league will provide for his giving 
such time and attention as may be re- 
quired to serve other organizations in 
traffic matters. 


PROFESSOR DEAN’S ADDRESS 


Professor George A. Dean, of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, who has been active in weevil 
control, told the assembled millers that 
there was little danger of serious infes- 
tation at gulf ports next summer and 
fall. The situation is better in hand 
this spring than it has been ever before. 
All inspections have been tightened up, 
he said, and importers of foreign coun- 
tries should have no trouble with flour 
coming from inspected mills. Ships leav- 
ing ports carrying flour must be certi- 
fied free from infestation, and certifi- 
cates are not issued unless every part of 
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the ships has been inspected and. found 
without weevils. A similar tightening of 
mill inspections has taken place. 

Following Professor Dean’s talk, E. 
S. Wagner, traffic director of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, addressed the 
meeting briefly. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Resolutions reported by the special 
committee, of which T. C. Thatcher, 
Oklahoma City, was chairman, and 
adopted by the meeting were, in sum- 
mary, as follows: 

Noting the death during the past year 
and extending sympathy to the families 
of L. R. Hurd, George H. Hunter, B. E. 
Teichgraeber, H. S. Hadley, R. A. Chap- 
man, A. A. Wixom, H. D. Lee and C. V. 
Topping. 

A special resolution of appreciation of 
the long services of Mr. Topping as sec- 
retary of the league and of his qualities 
as a man, associate and friend. 

Thanking southwestern senators and 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives for interest and assistance in con- 
nection with the proposed revision of ad- 
ministrative rules governing the appli- 
cation of the preferential duty on flour 
imported by Cuba, and conveying the 
league’s appreciation to Florencio Guer- 
ra, of Havana, for help in the same con- 
nection. 

Authorizing the appointment by the 
president of the league of a strong com- 
mittee to endeavor to secure co-opera- 
tive action by all interested, particular- 
ly millers and farm organizations, in be- 
half of revision of the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty or administrative rulings on mill- 
ing-in-bond regulations, to the end that 
flour, to secure preferential duty, shall 
be made from United States grown 
wheat, this to apply not only to Cuba 
but to any other countries in which 
similar conditions exist. Authorizing 
Mr. Jackman, Mr. Hoffman and such 
other millers as may be in Washington 
at a conference later this month to act 
as representatives of the league in this 
connection. 

Authorizing appointment of a commit- 
tee to confer with representatives of 
other industries with a view to a com- 
bined effort to secure action by Federal 
Reserve Bank officials and state banking 
boards which will make funds in process 
of collection, in collecting banks which 
fail, preferred claims as against other 
creditors. 

Providing for a representative of each 
state and section on the league’s trans- 
portation committee, and restricting the 
traffic activities of the league to rate 
matters in which the entire membership 
is interested or in which the interests of 
one group or section are not in conflict 
with those of another group or section, 
and requiring, except in emergency, a 
majority vote of approval of the trans- 
portation committee before any rate mat- 
ter may be taken up in the name of the 
league. 

Indorsing the Livingston Economic 
Service, and emphasizing the fact that 
its statistical work is in no way in con- 
flict with the field or activities of the 
league. 

Thanking officers and directors of the 
league for their activities in the past 
year, and the Kansas City Athletic Club 
for courtesies. 

Recommendations made, not as formal 
resolutions, on motion of David S. Jack- 
man, chairman of the export committee, 
were: 

That the New York Board of Under- 
writers establish rules for segregating 
clean and weevil infested flour at gulf 
ports of export. 

Appointment of a committee of five to 
undertake to secure changes in the meth- 
od of making feed tests, to provide for 
due allowance for moisture content. 

oo > 


WILLIAM REID TO MOTOR TRADE 

Kansas Crty, Mo.—William Reid, for 
many years connected with flour milling 
in the Southwest, has entered the motor 
car trade, and has established the Nash- 
Reid Motors, Kansas City, handling 
Nash cars for a part of this district. 

oo 
EXTEND GULF EXPORT RATES 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Gulf Conference 
shipping lines have extended the 23c 
rate on flour to Europe through July. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS’ 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Plans Are About Completed for Thirty-third 
Annual Meeting of Association at 
Minneapolis, June 4-9 


MiInNEAPoLIs, Minn.—Keen interest is 
being evinced by millers all over the 
country in the thirty-third annual con- 
vention of the Association of Operative 
Millers, which is to be held in Minne- 
apolis June 4-9. In connection with this 
meeting, the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists will also hold its annual 
convention. 

R. J. S. Carter, Minneapolis, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the general convention 
committee, has mailed invitations to the 
millowners of the country urging them 
to send their head millers and other rep- 
resentatives to the convention. From the 
replies received, the attendance promises 
to be record breaking. Mr. Carter sug- 
gested in his invitations that the mill- 
owners discuss with their millers their 
production and other problems, and that 
the operatives come to the convention 
prepared to ask specific questions, so 
that they can take back with them prac- 
tical information of value and make their 
visit to Minneapolis well worth while. If 
this idea is adopted, it ought to keep the 
various question committees busy and 
result in unusually interesting discus- 
sions in the open forums. 


EXHIBITION WILL BE HELD 


Arrangements are being made for an 
exhibition of light milling machinery by 
associate members. Exhibits of this kind 
have a real value, since they enable coun- 
try operatives to acquaint themselves 
with some of the more modern equipment 
on the market. 

The ladies’ committees for both the op- 
eratives’ and the chemists’ meetings are 
hard at work rounding out their enter- 
tainment programs. Apparently, visiting 
ladies will not have much leisure time 
during their week’s stay in Minneapolis, 
what with automobile drives, luncheons, 
bridge parties, special theater programs, 
to say nothing of golfing, boating, etc. 

The program for the business sessions 
of the millers’ meeting, just announced, 
is as follows: 

MONDAY, JUNE 4 


Registration on the mezzanine floor of 
the New Nicollet Hotel, followed by a 
meeting of the executive committee at 
10 a.m. In the afternoon, delegates will 
inspect the city’s flour mills, later going 
on a sight-seeing tour. Entertainment 
will be under the auspices of the local 
committee. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5 


Major S. Howe, president, will make 
an address at 9 a.m. W. C. Dunn, treas- 
urer, Independence, Mo., and M. F. Dil- 
lon, secretary, Kansas City, will make 
their reports. Minutes of the 1927 con- 
vention will be read, after which com- 
mittees will be appointed. Nominations 
for officers may then be made. Louis 
R. Henkle, superintendent of the Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., will 
speak on “Temperature and Humidity 
Control for Flour Mills.” General dis- 
cussion will follow, members being urged 
to take part—second millers ds well as 
superintendents. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 


At the opening of the morning session, 
H. L. Beecher, of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., who is chairman 
of the board of the Millers’ National 
Federation, will address the operative 
millers and the cereal chemists, the lat- 
ter joining the meeting at this juncture. 
A. J. Alwin, secretary-treasurer of the 
Minnesota Commercial Men’s Associa- 
tion, will be the next speaker, discussing 
“Humanistic Interdependence.” Leslie 
R. Olsen, chief chemist of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, will 
bring a message from the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, of which 
organization he is president. 

The election of officers and members 
of the executive committee will then be 
held. Afterward, Dr. C. O. Swanson, 
head of the department of milling indus- 
try, Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas, will speak on “The 
Meaning of Quality in Wheat.” The 
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question committee will be made up of 
H. H. Birkemeyer, superintendent of the 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., 
Herman F. Betow, superintendent of the 
King Midas Mill Co., Hastings, Minn., 
and M. C. Belan, superintendent of the 
Minneapolis Milling Co. 

A joint banquet of operative millers 
and chemists will be held that evening 
at the New Nicollet Hotel ballroom— 
members and their families being invited. 
Clyde Weaver, of the Weaver Co., Min- 
neapolis, will be in charge of the pro- 
gram of entertainment. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7 
Officers and members of the executive 
committee will be installed at the open- 
ing of the morning session. C. M. Parks, 
superintendent of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., will speak on “The 
Theory of Modern Wheat Cleaning and 





R J. S. CARTER, secretary-treasurer 

* of the convention committee of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
and the Association of Operative Millers, 
is vice president of the Carter-Mayhew 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 


Conditioning.’ John A. Nolf, superin- 
tendent of the W. J. Jennison Co. at 
Appleton, Minn., will discuss “Corruga- 
tions and Spiral for the Various Breaks 
and Reductions.” The question commit- 
tee for this session will consist of Rob- 
ert Dobie, superintendent of the “A” 
South Mill of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, A. S. Yeagley, superin- 
tendent of the Diamond Mill & Elevator 
Co., Sherman, Texas, and Sherman 
Thurston, superintendent of the Fair- 
child Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 8 


Vernon F. Doherty, miller, Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, will be the 
first speaker on the morning program, 
his topic being “Purification and Bolt- 
ing.” Alex Gillespie, superintendent of 
the M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, 
Ill., will speak’ on “How Is Milling to 
Be Further Improved?” The question 
committee will be composed of B. C. 
Williams, superintendent of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, Grover 
Ferguson, superintendent of the Gooch 
Milling Co., Lincoln, Neb., and George 
E. Melvin, superintendent of the Colby 
Milling Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 

Unfinished business will then be con- 
sidered, after which the various commit- 
tees will make their reports. Final ad- 
journment will then occur, a meeting of 
the executive committee following this. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 9 


The final meeting of the executive com- 
mittee will be held the morning of the 
last day. Delegates will devote their 
time to sight-seeing, visiting around at 
will. 

oo > 


EAGLE ROLLER GET-TOGETHER 
New Yorx, N. Y.—Following the ar- 
rival in New York last week of H. L. 
Beecher, president and general manager 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., a general get-together meeting of 
the mill’s eastern salesmen was held at 


the McAlpin Hotel. After dinner the 
party went to see the musical version 
of “The Three Musketeers.” 

The out-of-town salesmen included L. 
G. Wildoner, West Pittston, Pa. S. P. 
Wagner, Tamaqua, Pa., T. Carroll Davis, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and J. Douglas Jan- 
ney, Fredericksburg, Va. J. N. Clay- 
brook and D. E. Earle, of the New York 
office, also were among the guests. Mr. 
Beecher expected to visit Washington 
and Boston before returning west. 
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COPYRIGHTS NEW PEANUT 
BUTTER BREAD FORMULA 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Martyn-Rosse 
Co., Columbus, Neb., after six years’ ex- 
periments with formulas for peanut but- 
ter bread, has secured a copyright on a 
suitable one, and is offering to lease it 
to American bakeries. 

The formula has been tested by the 
Quaker Baking Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
and it was demonstrated that the new 
bread was commercially practical. Pro- 
duction in that plant has been worked 
up to 1,000 loaves a day at an expense 
of $89 for newspaper advertising, which 
was done when the bread first was intro- 
duced. The cost of making is about the 
same as for a good quality white loaf, 
and it is sold to dealers by the Quaker 
company for 10c a loaf. Its regular white 
loaf wholesales for 7c. 

The loaf in color and texture resem- 
bles the product of white flour mixed 
with a small percentage of finely ground 
bran. The odor of peanut butter is 
plainly noticeable, and it also is apparent 
to the taste. Its keeping qualities are 
said to be excellent. 

The Martyn-Rosse Co. has found that 
“health appeal” is the strongest selling 
argument for the new bread. The addi- 
tion of peanut butter (the formula calls 
for 242 oz to a 16-oz loaf) increases the 
protein content of the product consider- 
ably, as ordinary peanut butter tests 
29.9 per cent protein. In addition, lib- 
eral amounts of calcium and iron are 
added. 

The Martyn-Rosse Co. has a well- 
equipped plant at Columbus, and plans, 
after leasing its formula to bakers, to 
— their representatives at Colum- 

us. 
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LARGE ATTENDANCE AT 
MISSOURI BAKERS’ MEETING 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—The early registration of 
approximately 100 at the annual conven- 
tion of the Missouri Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation indicates that there will be an 
unusually large attendance. The first 
business session convened this morning 
with the president, William Markwardt, 
Joplin, Mo., in the chair. The program 
features production and merchandising 
problems of the industry, which will be 
discussed by well-known speakers. The 
convention will end with the annual ban- 
quet tomorrow night. 

Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
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NEWSOME PLANS TO OPEN 
NEW BRANCH AT BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—The Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, announces that 
a subsidiary company, the Newsome 
Feed Co., has been formed here with 
offices at 719 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. E.'W. Niles, who has sold 
Palmo Midds, one of the parent com- 
pany’s chief ghey mg for two years in 
the East, will be in charge of the local 
office. ; 

The Newsome Feed & Grain Co. now 
has branches in Minneapolis, Kansas City 
and Buffalo. 
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CHANGES AT BUFFALO 
Bourrato, N. Y.—Frank A. Dirnberger, 
Buffalo sales manager for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has been pro- 
moted to the eastern sales division of 
that company. He ‘has been succeeded 


by Arthur B. Weber. Harry H. Raeder 
has been promoted to fill the vacancy 
created by Mr. Weber’s advancement. 
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BILL WOULD INCREASE 
FARM PRODUCTS TARIFF 


Senator Shipstead Proposes Further Protec- 
tion of Farm Goods as Amendment to 
Pending Internal Revenue Bill 


Wasuincron, D. C—An effort by 
Senator Henrik Shipstead, Minnesota’s 
farmor-labor member of the Upper 
House of Congress, to tack a tariff 
changing bill onto the internal revenue 
measure that still pends in Congress ap- 
parently will be unsuccessful. However, 
it may serve, along with possibly several 
other things, to keep Congress from 
passing any tax bill at this session. 

Senator Shipstead’s proposal, which 
was offered as an amendment to the in- 
ternal revenue measure, covers farm 
products only and envisages increases 
only in duties. The affected products 
would be starch, milk, butter, cheese, 
cheese substitutes, poultry, eggs, buck- 
wheat, oil bearing seeds and materials, 
grass seeds, potatoes, carrots, turnips 
and hay. Only as an amendment to 
some measure already passed by the 
House can the Senate take the initiative 
in changing tariff duties. It is unlikely 
to do it in the present instance, though 
Senator Shipstead states that the pro- 
posal was made with all seriousness and 
in the hope that it would be adopted for 
the benefit of farmers. 

“We know, and it is admitted by the 
advocates of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
that it would be worthless without a tar- 
iff,” said the senator. “The very founda- 
tion of it is the tariff. I have had corre- 
spondence with hundreds of farmers in 
Minnesota who have asked for relief 
from the influx of agricultural products 
into the Northwest. I introduced the 
amendment for them.” 

But the proposal as drawn is appar- 
ently without appeal in either high pro- 
tectionist Republican or low tariff Demo- 
cratic circles in Congress. 

“We ought to send a tax reduction 
bill to the President as a tax reduction 
measure alone,” said Senator Pat Harri- 
son, Democrat, of Mississippi. “He then 
must write his approval or veto on that 
measure, and there can be no further 
complication of the issues.” 

It is by no means certain, however, 
that the President will have opportunity 
at this session either to approve or dis- 
approve a tax reduction measure. The 
bill passed by the House before last 
Christmas still is before the finance com- 
mittee of the Senate. This committee’s 
handling of it so far indicates no intense 
desire to get the question, which last 
fall was to be the first one settled by 
this Congress, out of the way. 

The committee has modified some of 
the administrative features of the House 
bill, but as yet has taken no action on 
any of the rates. 

Meantime, Martin B. Madden, chair- 
man of the House appropriations com- 
mittee, calls public attention to the fact 
that Congress already has provided, by 
appropriations, for the spending of $20,- 
000,000 more during the coming year 
than is being spent in this fiscal year. 
Several measures involving new or in- 
creased appropriations, some of them big 
ones, are yet to be passed on by Con- 
gress. If all pending proposals for 
spending public funds were adopted by 
Congress, says the House’s guardian of 
the money bags, the cost of federal gov- 
ernment operations would increase $2,- 
000,000,000 during the next fiscal year. 
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NEW OFFICERS ARE CHOSEN 
BY BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 
Burrato, N. Y.—Meeting at a luncheon 
in the Hotel Buffalo on April 20, mem- 
bers of the Buffalo Flour Club elected 
Harry C. Elwood president for the com- 


ing year. He succeeds William J. Mc- 
Kibben, of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co. 


Holders of the offices of vice president 
and secretary, respectively, Cyrus C. 
Lewis, of the Lewis Grain Corporation, 
and William J. J. Moore, of the Buffalo 
Flour Mills Corporation, were re-elected. 

James G. McKillen, newly elected 
president of the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
of Buffalo, addressed the meeting. 
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OHIO MILLERS HOLD 
MEETING AT COLUMBUS 


Two Days Occupied by Convention at Which 
24 Millers Are Present—W. W. Wick- 
ersham Is Elected President 


Totepo, Ou1o.—Ever since the reor- 
anization of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, and the subsequent withdrawal 
of large mills from the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, an effort has been 
made to solidify the membership of the 
small mills. That this has met with some 
success seemed evidenced by tht attend- 
ance at the meeting of this association 
at the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, April 
18-19, by the interest in the discussions 
and by the fact that over 140 mills still 
belong to it. The attendance was better 
than a year ago, and the meeting occu- 
pied two days instead of one, with a 
dinner on the evening of the first day at 
which an able address was made by the 
Hon. Carrington T. Marshall, chief jus- 
tice of the Ohio state supreme court, on 
the subject of vagrancies or departures 
in modern times from the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Forty-seven registered, of whom 24 
were millers. The program was long for 
the two sessions allotted to it, and did 
not leave time for much discussion from 
the floor on topics presented. C. E. 
Studer, president, presided, and made 
room for two speakers not on the pro- 
gram, C. B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., first secretary and 
one of the founders of this association, 
and George A. Daut, secretary and busi- 
ness manager of the Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary, in his an- 
nual report pointed out some ways in 
which the small soft winter wheat millers 
should solve their problems. These in- 
cluded the putting of the mill in good 
and efficient mechanical condition, the 
employment of capable millers, the use 
of quality wheat to make quality flour, 
the elimination of waste, use of labora- 
tory control, the maintenance of a uni- 
form quality of product and a knowledge 
of the exact cost of production. Last, 
but not least, he emphasized the impor- 
tance of advertising. The annual re- 
port of the treasurer showed a deficit, 
which will be taken care of by an assess- 
ment. 

J. B. Park, of the bureau of farm 
crops of the Ohio State University, stat- 
ed that over 200 varieties of wheat are 
grown in Ohio, that the local varieties 
are not always those best adapted for 
their respective sections when soil and 
other conditions are considered, and that 
the quality of the same varieties on the 
same fields may vary in different years. 
He discussed the influence of heredity 
and environment, and the attempt being 
made to improve varieties by pure 
strains and hybridization. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MIXED FEEDS 


A. R, Winters, of the department of 
husbandry of the Ohio State University, 
likewise developed some _ interesting 
points in his subject of poultry feeds and 
formulas as side lines. He said that 90 
per cent of the 250,000 farms in Ohio 
have poultry on them, and that the in- 
come from this source was $70,000,000 a 
year. He indicated the opportunity that 
exists for the miller to make concentrat- 
ed balanced feeds for poultry, handling 
the farmers’ grain and selling himh the 
feed. He said that there was no mystery 
or secrecy about these formulas, but that 
information was readily available to any 
one who wanted to mix these feeds which 
had displaced commercial feeds in many 
places where introduced. 

George B. Wilson, who was on the 
program to talk on the subject of “What 
Shall the Small Miller Do to Be Saved?” 
was not present, but his paper, read by 
Mr. Tanner, raised the question of 
whether some formula of determining the 
selling price of flour could not be found 
which could be universally adopted, and 
thus put the entire industry on the same 
basis. He suggested as a simple method 
multiplying the current price of wheat, 
Toledo basis, by five, and adding 50c. 
With wheat at $1.96, Toledo, that day, 
the question was asked as to what chance 
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there would be of selling flour at $10.30 
bbl. 
L. G. Purmont, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., spoke on 
the advantage of mutual insurance for 
millers; Septimus Mawer, chief of the 
state division of feedingstuffs, on the Ohio 
feedingstuffs license law; Alan Rogers, 
supervisor of public relations of the New 
York Central Railroad, on “The Finest 
Motive Power in the World.” The ad- 
dress by the Hon. C. V. Truax, director 
of agriculture in Ohio, on co-operation 
between farmers and millers, turned out 
to be a partisan talk in favor of the 
McNary-Haugen bill. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, and H. H. 
Hanneman, cost analyst for the Federa- 
tion, both spoke on activities of this as- 
sociation, with particular application of 
them to the interests of the small miller. 
Mr. Husband urged all millers, whether 
members of the Federation or not, to at- 
tend the meeting at Chicago in May, and 
mentioned some of the subjects that will 
come up for consideration at that time. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


The round table discussion brought out 
a few subjects of major interest, includ- 
ing the condition of wheat fields in dif- 
ferent sections, and the outlook for mill- 
ing as it will be affected by a short crop. 
There seemed to be no clearly crystallized 
opinion as to just what the effect of 
this shortage would be, but one miller 
expressed the view that the mills would 
make less flour, but at the end of the 
year would be as well off as to profit as 
in ordinary years. The blending of hard 
wheats came up for discussion, and some 
who had had experience recommended 
the blending of flours rather than wheats. 
Chain store competition was considered, 
particularly in its bearing on the inde- 
pendent merchant. 

Two resolutions that were passed may 
be of more than local interest. They are: 

“Whereas, Existing rates on grain and 
grain products from C. F. A. territory 
to the South and Southeast are unfair 
and discriminatory; and 

“Whereas, There now is a hearing in 
progress in Cincinnati before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to consider 
rate adjustments; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association favors either the estab- 
lishment in the South of the same car 
lot and l.c.l. rates as exist in Ohio, or 
the establishment of the same carload 
minimum to apply in both territories. 

“Whereas, The Ohio bakers have in- 
augurated a campaign to increase the 
output of cakes; and 

“Whereas, The secretary of this asso- 
ciation has requested Ohio millers to 
supply them with a soft wheat flour es- 
pecially suited to cake baking; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association requests the Ohio bakers to 
establish a laboratory standard for the 
type of flour required, and announce 
such standard to the Ohio millers, that 
they may be able to offer just such flour 
as needed.” 

OFFICERS ELECTED 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are W. W. Wickersham, Blanchester, 
president; K. O. Burrer, Sunbury, vice 
president; Frank H. Tanner, treasurer. 
The secretary is appointed by the direc- 
tors, and Mr. Tanner will be reappoint- 
ed. New directors are A. C. Hanshen, 





DETROIT RETAILERS UNITE 
IN BUYING GROUP 


ACCORDING to the United States 

Department of Commerce, an in- 
teresting development in retail gro- 
cery distribution has taken place in 
Detroit, where over 400 independent 
groceries have formed an association 
for the announced purpose of meet- 
ing the buying and advertising econ- 
omies of chain stores. It is under- 
stood that these stores are bound by 
contract, and contribute $10 each per 
month for advertising. It is said they 
will be distinguished by a common 
symbol and by having the store front 
painted in a color generally agreed 
upon. 






Alliance, L. A. Long, London, and J. X. 
Goldcamp, Ironton. 

Among those who registered were L. 
M. Thomas, of the Mid-West Labora- 
tories, Inc., Columbus; M. R. Stanley, of 
the Victor Chemical Works; M. L. Suds- 
berry, of the Novadel Process Corpora- 
tion; George A. Sutton, of the Wolf Co; 
John McBride, of the Prinz & Rau Mfg. 
Co; L. B. Wilson, of the Chatfield & 
Woods Sack Co; R. L. Billson, of the 
S. George Co; John W. Rush, of the 
Central Insurance Agency; Newton C. 
Evans, of the National Miller; D. E. 
Hobelman, of the American Miller; W. 
H. Wiggin, of The Northwestern Miller. 
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FLOUR CLUBS WILL MEET 
IN PITTSBURGH, MAY 28-29 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—A. P. Cole, president 
of the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
has announced that, as a result of the 
concurrence of the member clubs to the 
resolution of the Pittsburgh Flour Club 
suggesting that the annual convention 
be held in Pittsburgh on May 28-29, the 
resolution was sustained. Consequently 
the convention will assemble on the above 
dates in the William Penn Hotel. 

The officers and the chairman of the 
entertainment committee, R. R. Sanborn, 
have agreed that the first day after the 
business session will be spent at the 
H. J. Heinz Co.’s plant. Luncheon will 
be served in the Heinz auditorium, after 
which there will be an inspection of the 
establishment. Tuesday afternoon has 
been set aside for an inspection of the 
new Homestead steel plant of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., Munhall, Pa. Luncheon 
will be served in the cafeteria. 

R. T. Hambleton, president of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club, host for the two- 
day session of the convention, is arrang- 
ing for several other features of interest 
for the visiting flour men and their 
guests. 
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WISCONSIN MILLERS WILL 
MEET AT OSHKOSH IN JUNE 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The midsummer meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Millers’ Association 
will be held at Oshkosh, June 14-15. The 
dates have been changed to a week later 
than the previous selection. Charles C. 
Gruhle, president, and S. C. Northrop, 
secretary-treasurer, announce that prep- 
arations are being made for a splendid 


“business program on the: first day, the 


second being devoted to golf. A number 
of important matters of vital interest 
to Wisconsin millers will be discussed, 
and the officers hope there will be a rep- 
resentative attendance. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 

Oxrtanoma City, Oxia.—Approxi- 
mately 40 members of the Association 
of Operative Millers attended the quar- 
terly meeting of the seventh district, 
held last week at Wichita Falls, Texas. 
In the absence of August W. Klopf, El 
Reno, Okla., president, A. S. Yeagley, 
Sherman, Texas, vice president, was in 
the chair. 

Addresses were made by O. W. Har- 
per, Fort Worth, who spoke on “Pro- 
teins,’ J. W. Cornelius, Kansas City, 
whose subject was “Tempering of 
Wheat,” and C. T. Newell, Fort Worth, 
who spoke on “Quality of Flour for 
Bakers.” 

The next quarterly meeting will be 
held at Oklahoma City on Aug. 4, at 
which time officers will be elected. 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS BAKERS 

The Associated Bakers of Illinois will 
hold a sectional meeting for the north- 
ern part of the state at the Nelson Ho- 
tel, Rockford, May 9. Louis Caster, of 
the Keig-Stevens Baking Co., will speak 
on “Shop Problems,” E. F. Erickson, of 
The Fleischmann Co., New York, will 
discuss “Sweet Yeast Goods,” and Ralph 
B. Morris, of Swift & Co., Chicago, will 
give an address on “Pies.” Chain stores 
will also be considered. There will be 
a banquet, followed by dancing in the 
evening. The Rockford Master Bakers’ 
Association is in charge of arrangements. 
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SOUTHEAST MILLERS: 
MEET AT NASHVILLE 


Annual Convention Draws Representative 
Attendance—W. A. Dale, Columbia, Tenn., 
Heads Organization This Year 


NasHVILLE, TeENN.—The Southeastern) 
Millers’ Association held its annual meet- 
ing last week at the Hotel Hermitage, 
this city. There were about 40 millers; 
in attendance, a full representation of 
the members. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, W. A. Dale, Columbia 
(Tenn.) Mill & Elevator Co; first vice 
president, C. Powell Smith, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville; second vice 
president, Fred Borries, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville; secretary, Dr. 
J. W. Sample, Nashville; treasurer, Miss 
Ruby Green, Nashville. 

The executive committee consists of J. 
B. McLemore, Model Mill Co., Inc., 
Johnson City, Tenn., chairman; W. B. 
Anderson, Jr., Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, 
Ky; E. E. Laurent, Dunlop Milling Co., 
Clarksville, Tenn; Frank Hutchinson, 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; 
C. G. Randall, H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill; Ralph H. Missman, Sunny- 
side Mills Co., Evansville, Ind; John A. 
Reis, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

The matter of greatest concern was 
the gloomy prospect for the growing win- 
ter wheat crop. Reports received by 
millers from many sections indicated 
that the crop has almost been destroyed 
by the severe freezes. It was decided to 
hold another meeting in Louisville in 
June, when the situation will be further 
considered. 

The reports of Dr. Sample, secretary, 
showed the association in fine condition. 
Business transacted during the crop year 
drawing to a close has been generally 
satisfactory, and volume of output has 
been about normal. There is some un- 
certainty as to the outlook for the com- 
ing year, on account of the discouraging 
condition of the wheat crop, but millers 
were hopeful that all difficulties will be 
surmounted when the proper time comes 
for dealing with the problem. 

General headquarters of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association recently 
were moved from 1527 Broadway to 
1007 Independent Life Building, where 
Dr. Sample, secretary, and his assist- 
ants, have been installed. 


oo 


HARRY FAWCETT RESIGNS 
FROM THE SCHULZE CO. 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Harry Fawcett has re- 
signed as manager of the Chicago plants 
of the Schulze Baking Co. but has made 
no announcement as to his future plans. 
He formerly was sales manager for the 
Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, and is 
president of the Bakery Sales Promotion 
Association. ’ 

M. Wolfarth is now in charge of the 
plants of the Schulze Baking Co. on the 
South Side. He was with the Heissler 
& Junge Co. for seven years as presi- 
dent and manager, and up to last De- 
cember, when this company was taken 
over by the Schulze organization. 


oo > 


NEW ELEVATOR TO BE BUILT 
IN HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Hutcuinson, Kansas.—B. F. Young, 
treasurer and sales manager of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., is president of 
the newly organized Western Terminal 
Elevator Co., capitalized at $100,000, 
which will erect a 200,000-bu terminal 
elevator here. Fred F. Burns, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., is vice presi- 
dent of the new concern, and Hal Davis, 
manager of the Kansas Grain Co. here, 
is treasurer. Mr. Davis has resigned his 
position with the Kansas Grain Co., and 
will be associated with Mr. Young in the 
active management of the elevator. 

The contract for the building, which 
will be of concrete construction, was let 
last week to the Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City. Work is to 
begin immediately. The head house will 
have sufficient capacity to permit en- 
largement to 1,000,000-bu capacity. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The wide fluctuations in wheat last 
week practically drove flour buyers out 
of the market. Apparently only those 
whose stocks were exhausted were tempt- 
ed into the open, as bookings decreased 
very materially. On some days, the re- 
ported sales were less than 20 per cent 
of the capacity reporting, and the total 
for the week was about in the same pro- 
portion. 

Jobbers who found they had overesti- 
mated their needs have been reselling un- 
der mill limits. This, of course, in part 
explains why mill bookings were so light. 

Some Orders Canceled.—Mills took ad- 
vantage of the advance to clear their 
books of some delinquent contracts. 
Many of these were of a doubtful na- 
ture, and since buyers had refused to 
furnish shipping directions, the mills ar- 
bitrarily canceled the orders. In most 
instances, the advance just about cov- 
ered the cost of carrying the wheat, so 
that there was no profit in the transac- 
tions for the mills. The result, however, 
has been a substantial reduction in mill 
bookings, 

The larger bakers throughout the coun- 
try are represented to have sufficient 
flour under contract to care for their 
needs for two to four months. It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that in- 
quiry is light. There are, however, 4 
multitude of small and medium-sized 
bakers still to hear from and, naturally, 
the advance has been somewhat discon- 
certing to them. They are holding off 
as long as possible in the hope of a 
decline to former levels, and will con- 
tinue the policy of buying only as needed 
on the best terms possible. 

Clears Strong.—Clears are fairly ac- 
tive and strong in price, particularly for 
the top grades. Even second clear is 
comparatively scarce and firm at the 
advance. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb April 24 Year ago 

COCEOM coccccceccces $8.60@8.95 $7.50@7.80 
Standard patent ..... 8.30@8.55 7.20@7.40 
Second patent ....... 8.05@8.25 6.90@7.10 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.75@7.85 6.50@6.60 
First clear, jute*..... 6.20@6.50 5.90@6.10 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.00@4.80 4.00@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 8.25@8.45 6.50@6.80 
Graham, standard .... 7.00@7.20 6.30@6.55 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLIN AS 


Durum millers report an entire ab- 
sence of inquiry since prices advanced a 
week ago. The larger buyers are under- 
stood to have their near-by wants cov- 
ered, yet many of the smaller ones are 
naturally expected to be in the market 
daily for limited supplies, but the price 
evidently has frightened them out. Mills 
are operating at curtailed capacity, with 
directions coming in slowly. No. 2 semo- 
lina is quoted at 4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, standard 4c, special grade 
8%c and No. 8 semolina 3%c. Durum 
fancy patent ordinarily sells at the same 
price as special grade, but is difficult to 
move even at 34c, and mills have an ac- 
cumulation of this grade on hand. 

In the week ending April 21, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 52,- 
044 bbls durum products, compared with 
55,675, made by nine mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17% were in operation April 24: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 18-21 ..... 460,800 268,912 58 
Previous week .. 460,800 246,449 53 
Year ago ....... 460,800 231,417 50 
Two years ago... 529,200 179,602 34 
Three years ago. 548,700 163,212 30 
Four years ago.. 564,600 185,051 33 
Five years ago... 561,100 225,020 40 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,987 bbls last week, 2,629 
in the previous week, 660 a year ago, 
and 1,800 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

April 15-21 ..... 309,450 147,124 48 
Previous week .. 405,900 206,780 61 
Year ago ....... 440,700 218,612 50 
Two years ago... 424,890 228,355 54 
Three years ago. 433,890 184,484 43 
Four years ago.. 426,690 222,854 52 
Five years ago... 386,100 180,329 47 
Flour output and foreign shipments of 


northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mch, 24 72 71,250 223,864 212,868 6,673 1,046 
Mch. 31 72 70,950 216,662 200,144 12,545 2,620 
April 7. 71 70,650 206,796 205,813 1,602 2,156 
April 14 68 67,650 206,780 200,129 965 979 
April 21 51 51,575 147,124 154,540 964 1,673 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
April 21, 1928, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ... 8,885 7,515 

St. Paul ...... 296 382 24 20 

Duluth-Sup. .. 707 609 ene aoe 

Outside ....... 7,639 7,169 147 100 
NOTES 


At the close, April 23, May wheat 
stood about 14c bu higher than a year 
ago, and May rye 28c higher. 

The Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., 
Inc., is manufacturing a full line of chick 
— pig meal, calf meal and dairy 
eeds. 


John Crosby, chairman of the board 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., who is at 
Hot Springs, Va., is expected home early 
in May. 

E. C. Kessler, vice president of the 
Ames-Burns Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y., 
called on millfeed shippers in Minne- 
apolis last week. 


H. P. Gallaher, vice president and 
manager of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis, left April 
22 for New York. 


The mill of the Audubon (Iowa) Mill- 
ing Co. has been sold to Charles Sunberg 
and Perry Harmon. It was owned by 
the estate of V. L. Culver. 


A number of Minneapolis traffic men 
left April 23 for Watertown, S. D., to 
attend the spring meeting of the North- 
west Shippers’ Advisory Board. 


The northwest section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists will hold 
its regular monthly luncheon and meet- 
ing at the Nicollet Hotel, April 27. 


E. S. Woodworth, president of the E. 
S. Woodworth: Co., grain and feed, has 
returned from a three weeks’ vacation at 
bem Sulphur. Springs, Va., and the 

ast. 


A. F. Gerhard, head of the baking 
school at the Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, is giving a series of talks on the 
baking business over the radio each 
Monday evening. 


H. C. Garvin, of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., with Mrs. Gar- 
vin, sailed recently from New York, and 
will spend about two months in the Brit- 
ish Isles and France. 


The old Columbia elevator at Renville, 
Minn., for the last few years operated 
by W. E. Kelly as an elevator and feed 
mill, burned last week. Some flour and 
about 1,500 bus of oats were lost. 


Frank B. Townsend, director of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, left 
April 23 for Washington to attend a 
hearing on the Milwaukee transit case at 
Minneapolis. This involves the granting 
of transit privileges at Minneapolis on 
grain originating at points on the Mil- 
waukee road west of Minneapolis and 
destined to Duluth. 


The outside brick work on the seven- 
story addition to the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce is completed, and the 
Bedford stone facing on the top story 
is now being placed. The contractors 
are several weeks ahead of time, and it 
looks as if the tenants can begin moving 
into the new building about July 1. The 
contract called for completion of the 
building by Aug. 1, with $300 a day as 
a premium for each day earlier. 

The following road representatives of 
the Washburn Crosby Co. are in Minne- 
apolis this week attending a sales meet- 
ing: R. G. Attridge, E. A. Storck and 
C. W. Jensen, northwestern department ; 
R. N. Thompson, E. C. Marcoux, John 
Sutter, P. M. Hamrick, G. C. Minter, 
W. W. Brandhorst, R. E. Bradley, 
Frank S. Murphy and A. G. Siewe, cen- 
tral states; F. A. Weinert, Southwest; 
W. H. Harris and E. P. Taylor, southern 
states; P. A. Eaton and F. A. Greene, 
New England. 

oS 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The unsettled condition of wheat has 
frightened flour buyers. Sharp advances 
and alternating sudden wide breaks gen- 
erally kept the trade nervous last week. 
Buyers in need of supplies acted with 
great caution. Buying in most all cases 
was reported of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. One mill is cleared up on shipping 
orders; the other one is finding instruc- 
tions fair. Mills made no change in 
price of patents, but marked clear up 
25c bbl. 

High wheat prices and erratic action 
of durum precluded much business being 
done by the mill last week. Buyers con- 
sider present prices entirely too high. 

Quotations, April 21, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $8.05@8.40 $7.20@7.45 
Second patent ....... 7.55@7.85 6.85@7.20 
First clear, jute...... 6.25@6.65 6.40@6.65 


Second clear, jute.... 5.45@5.70 5.45@5.70 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

April 16-81 ...cccccrssvess 8,865 24 
Previous week ............ 14,055 38 
WORF OHO occccscvscccvcces 18,845 52 
Two years ago ........+..- 14,675 40 


NOTES 


H. M. Stratton, of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., Milwaukee, was here last week. 


Watson S. Moore, of the W. S. Moore 
Grain Co., is in New York, and will be 
away until May 1. 


Samuel J. McCaull, of the McCaull- 
Dinsmore Co., who spent the winter in 
California, has returned. 


Charles Kennedy, of Charles Kennedy 
& Co., grain, and T. C. O’Brien, Buf- 
falo, spent several days in Duluth last 
week. 


Interior milling points are increasing 
their consignments of flour and feed to 
the Head of the Lakes for water ship- 
ment. One or two boats wintering here 
have taken on a little stuff. 


Duluth-Superior elevators last week 
increased their holdings 873,000 bus, the 
total quantity now in houses and afloat 
awaiting the opening of navigation be- 
ing slightly under 30,000,000 bus, or 
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about 6,000,000 more than a year ago, 
at which time shipping was in full swing. 
F. G. Cartson. 
ovo 


MONTANA 


Demand for flour in Montana has suf- 
fered from the recent high prices, al- 
though millers are convinced that they 
may go even higher in the near future, 
They point out that recent favorable 
weather reports from the hard winter 
wheat area had no depressing effect upon 
the wheat market, and that therefore 
the present level, reached through ad- 
verse crop reports, may be considered 
reasonable. They believe that a higher 
wheat market and premiums are in 
store, but they fear that buyers will con- 
tinue hesitant about making purchases, 

Flour quotations, mS ge 21, f.o.b., mill; 
fancy patent, $7.65 bbl; standard patent, 
$7.45; first clear, $6.90. 


NOTES 

J. E. O’Connell, Helena, Mont., man- 
ager of the Eddy Steam Bakery, visited 
in Great Falls last week. 
~°@. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, ac- 
companied by Mrs. McClave, left last 
week for San Francisco. 

The Farmers’ Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion of Montana will meet at Havre, 
June 18-19. It is thought that about 
300 representatives of elevator companies 
will attend. 

W. C. Boeke, secretary and sales man- 
ager of the Cascade (Mont.) Milling & 
Elevator Co., returned last week after 
spending six weeks in eastern and south- 
ern states calling on the trade. 

o> 


BAKERY SALES PROMOTION 
MEETING PLANS COMPLETED 


Plans are about completed for the an- 
nual meeting of the Bakery Sales Pro- 
motion Association, at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, April 30-May 2. 

Harry Fawcett, president, will occupy 
the chair at the opening session, and will 
deliver the first address, being followed 
by Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, and Gerard R. 
Williams, baker, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

A detailed list of the industry’s trade 
practices, including exchange bread, free 
bread, coupons, discounts, etc., will then 
be gone into. 

In the afternoon Mr. Williams will oc- 
cupy the chair. There will be further 
discussion of the morning’s subjects, to- 
gether with new material being consid- 
ered. 

On May 1 Traver Smith, of The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, will preside 
at the morning session. A bakery score 
sheet will be taken up, plants being 
judged from the standpoint of produc- 
tion, organization, distribution and ad- 
vertising. 

Later the president and the secretary- 
treasurer will report, after which the ex- 
ecutive committee will elect. 

A. L. Taggart, of the Campbell-Tag- 
gart Associate Bakeries, Kansas City, 
will preside at the afternoon session. 
Employment of salesmen will be con- 
sidered, market surveys will be discussed, 
and those attending will give some at- 
tention to “Antiwhite Bread.” There 
will be a smoker that evening. 

Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, will be chairman at the 
morning session on the final day. The 
various channels of distribution will be 
considered, after which salesman train- 
ing, etc., will be taken up. A complete 
discussion of advertising will follow. 
Early in the afternoon the membership 
will discuss the advisability of having an 
exhibit at the September convention, and 
what sort of program would be suitable 

In a letter to members of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, Joseph 
A. Lee, of The Fleischmann Co., New 
York, president, has urged a large at 
tendance at the meeting. 

oo > 


Imports of flour into the Philippines 
during September totaled 150,000 49-Ib 
bags, of which 181,000 were from the 
continental United States, according to 
a report from W. K. Hoyt, assistant 
trade commissioner at Manila. 
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MR. MOSES RECALLED TO 
COMMAND 


HE action of southwestern millers 
T in recalling L. E. Moses out of com- 

fortable retirement and a leisurely 
life at Santa Barbara, Cal., to resume 
his former position as head of the South- 
western Millers’ League is an exceptional 
testimonial to the qualities of leadership 
which he displayed while he was actively 
engaged in milling in this section. 

For nearly a quarter of a century Mr. 
Moses and his brothers were identified 
with milling in Kansas. Later, when 
their property at Great Bend was taken 
over to become a unit of the Southwest’s 
first milling combination, Mr. Moses be- 
came first president and directing head 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. and a 
correspondingly important figure in mill- 
ers’ counsels. For many years at each 
annual meeting he was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, and was continued in that office 
for several months after he ceased to be 
an active officer of his own company. 

Mr. Moses long has been a student of 
economics, finance and business as a 
whole. His associates of earlier days 
used on occasion to hold him not guilt- 
less of idealism in business, but he often 
had the satisfaction of proving that to- 
day’s theories are tomorrow’s bankable 
facts. This was not always the case, 
but “Lin,” as he was affectionately 
known, managed always to have his fair 
proportion of last laughs. 

One of the chief assets of the new 
leader of millers of this section is a per- 
sonality of unusual charm, an old-time 
courtliness of manner and a kindliness 
which served greatly to endear him to 
his business associates. Even when ar- 
raigned on the other side of a question 
in millers’ counsels, he broke his lance 
with a smile and was ready to tilt again 
with the same or a new opponent. No 
doubt it is the recollection of these quali- 
ties which led millers of this section to 
recall Mr. Moses to their service in their 
present effort to bring about better con- 
ditions in the industry. 


2S 
KANSAS CITY 


The situation in the southwestern flour 
market is virtually unchanged. Domes- 
tic sales are slow, and when made are 
for small lots for near-by shipment. 
Kansas City mills did not sell over 30 
per cent of capacity on the average last 
week, although one went well over ca- 
pacity. Interior mills’ sales averaged 
about the same figure. 

Mixed Car Business.—The only part 
of the present business that can be called 
good is the mixed car trade. With the 
tightness in feeds, and the tendency to 
limit flour orders to immediate needs, 
there has developed a moderately good 
mixed car business. 

No Large Sales——There has been a 
total lack of any large orders. Mixed 
car, and one-, two- and three-car lot 
orders constitute the majority of trans- 
actions. 

Ezxport.—Foreign business is dull. Re- 
cent advances in price have erected a 
barrier against European business, and 
the small volume of this that still is be- 
ing done is at a cutthroat price against 
the low bids of Canadian mills. There 
is a report of one moderately large lot 
of straight being worked to Europe by 
an interior mill, but Kansas City mills’ 
European business is light. Latin Amer- 
ica is buying in moderate quantities, and 
Sales there comprise about two thirds 
of the total foreign business. Clears are 
lagging behind straights in price, prin- 
cipally because there is an increasing 
accumulation in this market. Quota- 


tions, April 21, basis bulk, Kansas City: 





first clear, $5.40@6 bbl; second clear, 
$4.50@5.20. 

Shipping Directions.—Directions are 
improving noticeably, but this was antici- 
pated after the advance in wheat prices, 
as sales showed a speculative profit. 
Kansas City production increased from 
65 per cent to 67 last week. It is prob- 
able that this week’s production will be 
even greater. 

Prices.—Quotations advanced 15@25c 
in the middle of last week, but declined 
again 10c when weakness developed late 
in the week. Quotations, April 21, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.90@8.80 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.30@8.30; 
straight, $7.20@8; first clear, $5.65@6.25 ; 
second clear, $4.75@5.45. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 60 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


60 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
April 15-21 ..... 321,360 203,599 63 
Previous week .. 321,360 182,925 57 
Year ago ....... 353,460 181,013 61 
Two years ago... 360,960 156,164 43 
Five-year Average .....ceesecsecee 59 
Ten-year AVETABS 2... cece seseees 63 
KANSAS CITY 
April 15-21 ..... 197,700 132,330 67 
Previous week .. 197,700 128,427 65 
Year ago ....... 175,500 132,473 75 
Two years ago... 151,500 102,243 67 
Five-year average ......eeccesecees 60 
Ten-year AVCTAGS ....cccccceesvcees 53 
WICHITA 
April 15-21 ..... 62,400 23,883 38 
Previous week .. 62,400 27,596 44 
Year ago .......- 62,400 40,817 65 
Two years ago... 62,400 28,766 46 
ST. JOSEPH 
April 15-21 ..... 47,400 26,693 56 
Previous week .. 47,400 24,705 52 
Year ago ....... 47,400 30,115 63 
Two years ago... 47,400 30,812 65 
SALINA 
April 15-21 ..... 46,800 37,777 81 
Previous week .. 46,800 36,960 79 
Year ago ....... 37,800 20,003 63 
Two years ago... 45,000 21,227 47 
ATCHISON 
April 15-21 ..... 30,900 25,343 82 
Previous week .. 30,900 25,052 81 
VORP GRO ccrcece 29,700 27,184 91 
Two years ago... 29,400 18,027 61 
OMAHA 
April 15-21 ..... 27,300 22,346 82 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,142 81 
VOOF QBO .cccees 27,300 18,277 66 
Two years ago... 27,300 16,841 61 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


APFil 16-381 2. ccccncccccccccvccccccsocs 32 
Previous Week .....ccccceveccevccseees 39 
VORF OHO ccccccccccsccccccsesccccccsece 37 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 5 fair, 9 quiet, 
10 slow and 16 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
13,957 bbls last week, 10,930 in the pre- 
vious week, 22,836 a year ago, and 10,194 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

E. C. Kessler, of the Ames-Burns Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., was in Kansas City 
last week. 

I. S. Joseph, head of I. S. Joseph Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis, was a Kansas City 
visitor last week. 

A car of No. 2 soft wheat sold for 
$1.90 bu here last week, the highest price 
paid for that grade since January, 1926. 

The Chase Bag Co. has issued a book- 
let showing household uses for old flour 
sacks. Plans for making almost every- 


thing, from baby quilts to laundry bags, 
are included. 


A. D. McKelvy, sales representative of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., will be 
in the home office permanently as soon 
as he returns from a short trip to south- 
ern territory. 


J. P. Parks, millfeed broker, returned 
from Chicago last week, where he has 
been in connection with the opening of 
his new branch office. He says that 
business there has been very satisfactory. 


Andrew Smith, general manager of the 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, was here visiting friends 
last week and arranging to move his 
family from Kansas City to their new 
home. 


C. L. Magee has resigned his position 
in the export department of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., after eight 
years’ service. He will succeed Vernon 
E. Penniwell as export sales manager for 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutch- 
inson. 


The Ralston Purina Co. held a con- 
vention here last week for 400 salesmen 
and distributors of Purina products. H. 
G. Ploger, St. Louis, general sales man- 
ager, served as chairman at business 
sessions, where addresses were delivered 
by agricultural authorities on the vari- 
ous phases of feeding and feed manu- 
facturing. 

ov 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Mills report limited inquiry for flour 
last week. The market has advanced so 
quickly that buyers are unable to re- 
adjust their views. There have been 
limited bookings made by buyers who 
were forced into the market for imme- 
diate requirements, and mills claim that 
they amount to about 30 per cent of 
capacity. 

Shipping directions are very slow, and 
mills are having difficulty in operating at 
a better basis than 50 to 75 per cent of 
capacity. An occasional one is managing 
to make a full-time run, but the majority 
are operating from hand to mouth. Ex- 
porters virtually have withdrawn from 
the market on all grades of flour. 


NOTES 

H. T. Shaeffer, sales manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., was in Omaha last 
week, 

J. Edgar Blair, Philadelphia flour bro- 
ker, has taken the account of the Blair 
Milling Co. 

The following Kansas millers attended 
the State Rotary Conference at Leaven- 
worth last week: Ralph C. Sowden, presi- 
dent of the New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City; D. S. Jackman, treasurer and 
export manager of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita; C. C, Kelly, vice president 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson; A. L, Jacobson, general manager 
of the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling; E. 
B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison. 

oS? 


WICHITA 


Flour business last week was slow, 
with prices too high to interest bakers 
and jobbers except when buying for im- 
mediate need was necessary. Exports 
are at a standstill. Shipping instruc- 
tions are slow, mills operating at ap- 
proximately 50 per cent capacity. Quo- 
tations, April 20, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City: short patent, $8.70 bbl; 
straight, $8.20; clear, $6.80. 


NOTES 

Mrs. J. C. Roberts, Missouri represen- 
tative for the Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
spent two days last week at the Wichita 
office. 

Quarters are almost ready at 125 
North Mais Street for occupancy by the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. In addi- 
tion to offices, there will be a laboratory 
under the direction of Glen L. Pyle, who 
formerly was in the state grain inspec- 
tion department laboratory here. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager, and 
D, S. Jackman, treasurer and export 
manager of the Kansas Milling Co., Rog- 
er S. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., J. H. Moore, president, and 
G. M. Lowry, secretary-treasurer, of the 
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Wichita Flour Mills Co., and H. T. Cor- 
son, manager of the National Food Bu- 
reau, attended the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League at Kansas 
City last week. 


oo > 


OKLAHOMA 


The flour market is very dull, with 
little stimulation resulting from inflated 
prices. Exports from Oklahoma last 
week were virtually at a standstill, as 
prices are entirely out of line in Europe. 
Quotations, April 20: hard wheat short 
patent, $8.30@8.40 bbl; soft wheat short 
patent, $8.50@8.60; standard patent, 
$7.80@7.90. 

NOTES 

McNamee & Co., Chicago, cotton, grain 
and provision brokers, have opened a 
Dallas office, with A. J. Delhaunty as 
manager. 

The Manchester (Okla.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., which has been operated by the 
State Line Grain Co., has been closed. 
Its capacity was 60 bbls. 


Fred Lankard, general manager of the 
Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
has been chosen as delegate to the na- 
tional Republican convention to be held 
in Kansas City in June. 

Frank Foltz, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Millers’ League, G. G. Sohlberg, 
president of the Acme Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City, and T. C. Thatcher, manager 
of the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co., attended the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League at Kansas 
City last week. 

The Lubbock (Texas) Grain Exchange 
was organized recently. The directors 
are J. C. Crouch, Dallas, manager of the 
J. Perry Burrus elevators, Thomas West, 
Fort Worth, of the West Grain Co., S. 
E. Cone, grain broker, and George 
Roach and S. H. Weaver, Lubbock, Lew- 
is D. Halsell, of the Amherst (Texas) 
Elevator Co., and Fred Hoenea, general 
manager of the Morten Milling Co., Dal- 
las. Mr. West and Mr. Crouch were 
speakers at the organization meeting. 


oo 
HUTCHINSON 


Little new flour business developed last 
week, the steadily advancing market 
sending most buyers to cover. No inter- 
est was shown by the trade at home 
or abroad, although one fairly large 
consignment of straight grade was sold 
to the Continent for prompt shipment. 
Directions against old contracts were 
satisfactory in some instances and slow 
in others. Quotations, April 21, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.20@8.70 bbl; straight, $7.80@8.20; 
first clear, $6.55@6.70. 


NOTES 

Jean M. Lorry, for several years In- 
diana representative of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., has resigned. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, is visit- 
ing mill connections in the central states. 

C. C. Kelly, vice president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., was in Kansas 
City last week, and from there went to 
Leavenworth for the district rotary con- 
vention. 

oS]! 


SALINA 


A hand-to-mouth business character- 
izes the flour market in Salina. Prices 
fluctuated greatly last week. Export in- 
quiry was light, and shipping directions 
only fair. Quotations, April 19, basis 
Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short patent, 
$8.25@8.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $8@8.50; 
straight, $7.90@8. 

, & 

C. E. Robinson, president of the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., is home from Roches- 
ter, Minn., where he was confined to a 
hospital for some weeks following an op- 
eration. He is much improved in health. 


oe 


Like the roller mill, the Diesel engine 
is an imported invention. Dr. Rudolph 
Diesel, of Munich, never knew that ap- 
plications of his internal combustion ideas 
would be used in 1928 to manufacture 
flour in American export mills at a cost 
which would keep the German flour tar- 
iff experts in constant apprehension.— 
American Miller. 
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NEW CROP REQUIREMENTS 


N view of the indicated shortage of 

soft wheat on the coming crop, the 

writer has compiled a table printed 
on this page which gives the flour pro- 
duced and wheat ground in 1927 in a 
number of soft wheat states, the figures 
being taken from the Bureau of Census, 
Department of Commerce, and repre- 
senting the actual reports of mills to that 
department. These figures would have 
to be increased somewhat to get the 
grand totals for all the mills of each 
state, although those reporting no doubt 
produced most of the flour. In some of 
these states hard wheat is ground, and 
the figures include such grinding, as 
there is no way of separating it. 

There is also given in this table a pri- 
vate estimate of the crop for 1928-29 in 
these states and the crop harvested in 
the comparable year of 1912. As the 
government estimate of condition on 
April 1 was somewhat below that on 
which these figures are based, they may 
be subject to revision downward, as the 
flour output is to revision upward. 

Of course the figures are purely tenta- 
tive. They have been compiled with the 
idea of seeing just what the wheat re- 
sources of these states might be, even 
with a considerably reduced crop. No 
figures are given for Missouri or New 
York, because so much hard wheat is 
ground in them, and it is not possible at 
this time to determine the exact amount 
of it. 

oo 
TOLEDO 


La&t week was an eventful one in this 
milling section, not on account of the 
business done, but because of the con- 
tinued development of _ sensational 
strength in soft wheat, which passed the 
$2 mark, and then eased off somewhat. 
The price of No. 2 red, delivered, To- 
ledo, was $2.03@2.04 on April 19. The 
bid, Toledo rate points, was $1.95, 40c 
over Chicago May, on April 20, an ad- 
vance in premium of 9c over the pre- 
vious week. Of course this strong cash 
position has been aided by the unfavor- 
able outlook for the coming crop, and 
is in recognition of it. 

Small Wheat Supplies.—Receipts of 
wheat are negligible, and sales are fre- 
quently at higher levels than the quoted 
premiums. ‘This means that flour prices 
should be figured on a replacement value 
of not less than $2 bu for wheat, which 
is equivalent to at least $9 bbl for flour. 
Flour is hardly salable at that price; 
consequently, the entire business is back- 
ing up and seeking the absorption of 
any wheat holdings millers may have at 
a level which permits undercutting this 
price. Such millers are getting the busi- 
ness until their supplies of wheat become 
exhausted, and that time must now be 
very near at hand. 

Buyers Reluctant.—The advance has 
been so rapid and staggering that the 
buying trades can adjust themselves to 
it only with the greatest difficulty. Those 
who have bookings made months ago for 
their requirements, or part of them, are 
no doubt congratulating themselves, and 
the others are reluctant to come in. So 
the effect has been more or less a stag- 
nation in new sales amounting almost 
to a paralysis of the business. So far 
the wheat has been salable at these high 
prices, if the flour has not. 

A premium of 40c is equal to $1.80 bbl 
on flour, and the flour does not move 
at that price. There is no acceptance 
of that premium by the flour buyer. 
Therefore, it should be expected that 
millers would liquidate their surplus 
wheat stocks, over and above what would 
be required to take care of flour on their 
books, and possibly a moderate provision 
for their regular trade. But such pro- 


vision for their trade has not been en- 
couraged by the attitude of the trade 
itself, and hence even that looks haz- 
ardous. Therefore, the quantity of lower 
cost wheat available for any flour de- 
mand which might arise has been getting 
less and less, approaching the vanishing 
point. Although the advance in pre- 
miums has been rapid, the movement of 
wheat has been so light and millers such 
conservative buyers that accumulations 
cannot have added greatly to supplies. 

Some Reselling Noted.—It is an ex- 
traordinary situation. Wheat supplies 
getting thoroughly cleaned up, and flour 
not salable at present levels. Since the 
first of the year No. 2 red wheat at 
Toledo has advanced over 60c bu and 
flour about $2.50 bbl, enough to permit 
of the appearance of resale flour, which 
some millers have noted. In fact, this 
advance has taken place since the end 
of February. The mills that have had 
the wheat have done the business, often 
basing their prices, not on replacement 
value but on what the wheat cost them. 
This sort of business must be about at 
an end, 

Under such conditions, selling flour for 
which the wheat is not held is unthink- 
able. Any price that could be obtained 
for the flour would not justify such a 
procedure. Cutting of prices is equally 
illogical, but it has been done, and may 
continue until the mills are absolutely 
out of wheat. From the above account 
it can be seen what a clean-up has been 
going on in the matter of wheat stocks. 
There are even instances of some small 
mills that have ground out their stored 
farmers’ wheat, and now face the pre- 
dicament of having to replace it at no- 
body knows what price. No sympathy 
needs to be wasted on them. 

Some Wheat Left.—The country is not 
bare of wheat, nor are all millers’ bins 
empty. Of course most millers have 
retained enough to cover flour bookings. 
Beyond that, they are near to sweeping 
their bins. There are a number of con- 
siderations which might suggest to the 
farmer the advisability of selling his 
wheat, but probably none of them would 
be so effective as a break in the market 
and the development of weakness, yet 
this must apply, not merely to the fu- 
tures, but to cash red wheat as well, for 
him to heed it. He ignores the possi- 
bility of the market drying up on him 
from the fact that the millers cannot sell 
flour, as buyers will not accept their 
prices. He overlooks the. possibility of 
substitution and blending on a larger 
scale than heretofore. So far he seems 
willing to gamble on the approach of the 
new crop and the fact that wheat tends 
to seek its own level, to the extent that 
different kinds and freight rates will per- 
mit. He waits for all these things to 
register before selling, and sells more 
readily on a declining market. 

He very likely does not know that soft 
wheat flour is now being offered by west- 
ern mills at $1.50@2 bbl below $9, al- 
though no accurate information seems to 
be available as to just what kind of 
wheat has been used in making this flour. 
The St. Louis market has been con- 
sistently higher than Toledo, so it may 
be presumed that this flour might be 


made from soft or low protein south- 
western wheat out of Kansas, Oklahoma 
or Texas. Some of these western mills 
are awake to the situation, and deter- 
mined to take advantage of it. This is 
another example of the way in which 
wheat seeks to maintain its level, and 
exert its influence to equalize prices. 

Flour Prices.—Soft winter wheat pat- 
ent flour was quoted, April 20, at $9@ 
9.30 bbl, and local springs at $8.20, in 
98's, f.0.b., Toledo or mill. Bids by Ohio 
mills on flour purchases for state insti- 
tutions April 20 showed a range of $7.23 
@9.10, which is further evidence that 
low cost wheat is nearing exhaustion, as 
well as eloquent testimony of the need 
of business, 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

April 15-21 ..... 114,150 67,183 59 

Previous week .. 132,150 74,933 56 

Wea AHO cvcccies 72,000 34,060 47 

Two years ago... 42,060 17,285 41 

Three years ago. 67,800 28,960 43 
NOTES 


Kenton Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co., 
grain, Toledo, was in Chicago last week. 


H. E. Irvin, vice president of the 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, 
was in Toledo on April 20. 


Edgar Thierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., miller and grain deal- 
er, Oak Harbor, Ohio, was on ’change 
on April 20. 

Cyrus S. Coup, of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., and Fred Mayer, 
of J. F. Zahm & Co., grain, Toledo, were 
at French Lick Springs, Ind., on an out- 
ing last week. They will return this 
week, 


o> 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Increasing prices of wheat and the 
fact that mills will make no concessions 
in flour prices are causing buyers consid- 
erable worry. Inquiries last week were 
rather numerous, showing the general 
uneasiness that underlies the market. 
Buyers contend that prices are too high, 
but with wheat advancing each week, 
they are beginning to wonder if they 
perhaps have not made a mistake. In 
the meantime, millers are attempting to 
sell, but are using no pressure in their 
sales arguments. 

Some interest is being shown in soft 
wheat flour by buyers south of the Ohio 
River. A fair volume of orders remains 
on the books of local millers, but ship- 
ping instructions were somewhat im- 
proved last week. 

Hard wheat millers are inclined to 
quote somewhat higher prices, in view of 
the grain situation, but the trade is buy- 
ing only what it has to have. Mills are 
devoting much of their attention to ship- 
ping instructions. 

Export demand is light, due, it is be- 
lieved, to the price. However, local mills 
do not seem able to compete with some 
others for this business. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
April 21: soft winter short patent $8@ 
8.50 bbl, straight $7.50@7.75, first clear 
$6@6.50; hard winter short patent $7.90 
@8.40, straight $6.75@7.25, first clear 
$6@6.50; spring first patent $8.50@9, 
standard patent $7.25@7.75, first clear 
$6.50@7. 

NOTES 

Perry Blankenship, 70 years old, pio- 
neer grain and feed dealer of Paragon, 
Ind., died in Indianapolis recently. 

Joseph Higbee, veteran baker, La Fay- 
ette, Ind., died recently. He was born 
near Covington, Ind., in 1841, and settled 
in La Fayette in the early eighties. 

Fire recently destroyed the Goshorn 


Soft Wheat Production and Consumption 


A table giving the flour production, wheat ground, and indicated crop in 1928-29, with 
a comparable figure for 1912, in certain soft wheat states: 


No. of mills Flour produced 


reporting 1927, bbls 
GRR hsv cseetive 75 3,781,718 
| Pr eee ee 53 3,191,320 
BELOMIGAR ove ccic.ce 42 1,896,054 
BUUUMED cc cccccscce 60 4,577,695 
Pennsylvania ..... 63 1,410,227 
CS are 39 1,012,782 
DEORE ccthosece Be 433,951 
North Carolina ... 27 1,212,931 
pO Pere 26 1,424,083 
Tennessee ........ 32 1,761,859 





Wheat Indicated crop Crop in 
ground 1927, bus 1928-29, bus 1912, bus 
17,186,776 16,350,000 10,000,000 
15,342,873 16,450,000 10,000,000 
8,924,062 14,450,000 7,000,000 
20,916,776 24,500,000 10,000,000 
6,673,397 19,200,000 22,000,000 
4,648,227 6,450,000 8,000,000 
2,031,193 8,500,000 9,000,000 
5,595,448 3,300,000 5,000,000 
6,522,596 1,200,000 7,000,000 
8,105,392 2,700,000 7,000,000 
95,846,740 118,100,000 95,000,000 
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Feed Mills, Washington, Ind., with a loss 
of $10,000, covered by only $3,200 insur- 
ance. Roy Goshorn owned the mill. 
oo 
NASHVILLE 


The strong wheat market proved of 
great interest to the flour trade in the 
Southeast last week. Buying of flour in 
small quantities for current needs was 
well sustained, and outstanding business 
on books of mills was considerably re- 
duced. 

Buyers apparently took the view that 
they had nothing to lose by following a 
hand-to-mouth policy. In the meantime 
flour has steadily advanced and the sen- 
timent now is that there is nothing in 
sight to halt the advance. Production 
is sharply below the corresponding time 
last year, but about the same as two 
years ago. Shipments have been running 
close to output, and mills have not ac- 
cumulated any burdensome stocks. 

There was an advance last week of 
25@40c in prices of soft winter wheat 
flour. However, with the rapid upward 
movement of wheat it was difficult to 
accurately fix the market. Quotations, 
April 21: best soft winter wheat short 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
stations, $10.40@10.75 bbl; standard and 
straight patent, $9@9.50; first clears, $7 
@7.50. Sales were chiefly of the high 
grade established brands. 

Business is fairly good in Minnesota 
and western flours. Stocks are liberal 
for this season of the year. Prices have 
ruled strong. Quotations, April 21: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $8.50@9 bbl; 
standard patent, 25@50c less; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent, $8@8.50; 
straights, 40@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 15-21 ..... 143,920 80,863 61.7 
Previous week .. 154,320 91,197 59 
Year ago ....... 155,220 101,982 65.7 


Two years ago... 154,620 
Three years ago. 143,820 


NOTES 


John B. Ashton, aged 78, died April 19 
at his home at Columbia, Tenn. He had 
been in the flour and corn meal milling 
business for 61 years, and organized the 
Ashton Roller Mills. 

The Riverside Mills, Nashville, grind- 
ers of corn meal, suffered a fire loss of 
$15,000 on April 19. T. C. Ward, man- 
ager, said plans will be made to resume 
operation without delay. 

Erastus J. Park, aged 61, head of the 
Culleoka (Tenn.) Flour Mills, died last 
week. Mr. Park was also widely known 
as a produce dealer, and had greatly de- 
veloped agricultural interests in his sec- 
tion. 


oS 
NORFOLK 

The continued advances have stimu- 
lated flour purchases to some extent. 
The trade in this section apparently has 
given up hope of lower prices. Quota- 
tions, April 20: northwestern spring pat- 
ents $8.75@9.50 bbl, second patents $8.60 
@8.85; Kansas top patents $8.90@9.25, 
second patents $8.60@8.95; top winters, 
$8.50@8.65, second patents $8.25@8.35; 
Virginia and Maryland straights, $8@ 
8.25. 

* * 

John Pritchard, Richmond, Va., age 
81 years, for 35 years a miller at the Cal- 
lego and Dunlop mills in that city, died 
on April 17. He also milled at Stough- 
ton, Wis., Minneapolis, and Mount Ver- 
non, Ind. He was buried at Ixonia, Wis. 

oo 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour business is on a steady upward 
trend. Prices are strong, and shipments 
are being made regularly. Quotations, 
April 20, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: soft winter wheat best pat- 
ent $10 bbl, first patent $9.50, straights 
$9; Kansas hard, $9; first clears, in 
jutes, $7.75; second clears, $7.40. 

C. M. Luwnory. 
oo 

John K. Pickerill, sales manager for 
the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, is calling on the company’s trade in 
the Southeast, and expects to be absent 
from Salina until early in May. 
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TORONTO 


Sales of spring wheat flour have fallen 
off considerably within the past fort- 
night, owing to higher prices. Another 
increase of 20c on April 16 brought the 
total of this advance to 50c. Buyers are 
not satisfied that present values are jus- 
tified, or that they will last. They be- 
lieve that a few days of favorable weath- 
er in the western grain raising areas of 
this continent would reverse the move- 
ment. At any rate, demand for flour 
here at present can only be described 
as light. Quotations, April 21, with com- 
parisons: 

April 21 April 14 
$8.60 $8.40 


Top patent .....-sseeeeees 8. 

MEE. cnssedesccesverccce 8.35 8.15 
Second patent ...........- 8.00 7.80 
Export patent ............ 7.80 7.60 
Firat clear ....cccscsevves 6.90 6.70 
Graham flour ..........+- 7.30 7.10 
Whole wheat flour ....... 7.30 7.10 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft win- 
ters share in the general dullness. Sup- 
plies are limited, and there is little de- 
mand. Mill prices are much above what 
the trade can pay. Scarcity of local 
supplies of wheat is the cause. Perhaps, 
when spring seeding is over, farmers may 
find they have a little more of this grain 
to deliver, in which case the market may 
ease off again. Quotations: best quality 
soft patents $8.40 bbl, seconds $7.90, in 
98-lb new jute bags, mixed car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points; blended springs 
and winters, best grade $8, seconds $7.80, 
in 98-lb jutes, mixed cars; bulk lots ex- 
port patent, in buyers’ bags, seaboard 
freights, $6@6.20 bbl; Montreal, in sec- 
ondhand jutes, $6.35, Toronto, $6.20. 

Export Business.—Transatlantic buy- 
ers are not following the rise in flour 
prices willingly, and their bids are most- 
ly out of line. No new business may be 
expected till things settle down. The 
outgoing cables on April 21 indicated a 
decline of 94 from midweek prices. Quo- 
tations, April 21: best quality export 
patent springs 39s 6d per 280 lbs, in 
jute, c.if., London or Liverpool, May 
seaboard loading; Glasgow, 3d more. 

Ontario winters for export are nomi- 
nally worth 40s@40s 6d, jute, May sea- 
board, with buyers’ bids about 2s 6d be- 
low these figures. 


NOTES 


William Hollingshead, of the Dutton 
(Ont.) Flour Mills, spent a day of last 
week in this city. 


N. C. Sinclair, president and general 
manager of the Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., 
St. Thomas, Ont., visited Toronto on 
April 20. 

The quantity of Canadian wheat in 
store on this side of the Atlantic is being 
Steadily reduced by shipments, and is 
how down to about 140,000,000 bus. 


Letters from Irish markets indicate 
that a good deal of the Canadian flour 
now being imported into Belfast is being 
used in the manufacture of whole wheat 
and brown bread. Apparently, the de- 
mand for this flour for white bread mak- 
ing has decreased, and only well-known 
brands are holding a place in that mar- 
ket. As household baking survives to 
a considerable extent in Ireland, there 
is some demand for Canadian flour from 
that quarter. 


George R. Williams, managing director 
of Rothwell & Bowring, Ltd., St. John’s, 
N. F., was in Toronto for several days 
last week on a visit to his business con- 
nections in this part of Canada. His 
wife was with him, and they were tak- 
ing a little pleasure trip on the side. 
Afterward Mr. and Mrs. Williams left 
Toronto for Montreal and Boston, from 
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NO TRUTH IN THE REPORTS THAT 
CANADIAN MILLS INTEND TO MERGE 


Toronto, Ont.—Repeated reports in Canadian financial and daily papers 
about a merger of milling companies in this country may be taken with a 
grain of salt. In fact, there is no substance whatever in any such reports. 
Canadian millers have not been discussing a merger in their line, nor do any 
of them seem to think such a proposal would be feasible. 

This is not the first time The Northwestern Miller has denied reports of 
this kind. It is not doing so now by reason of any inspiration from milling 
sources, nor has any miller expressed a desire that the reports referred to 
should be contradicted. Millers are simply not taking the matter seriously 
at all. Rumors of that kind can do no particular harm or good. With the 
market for shares and other securities as excited as it is today, it is only 
to be expected that milling companies will come in for some of the gossip. 


o> 
Canadian Flour in Newfoundland 


Toronto, Ont.—A recent letter from one of the flour importers of St. 
John’s, N. F., had some interesting comment on the present state of the flour 
market in that city. The following passages will interest Canadian millers: 

“It is reported that the principal Newfoundland buyers anticipated their 
requirements during the month of February, purchasing 40,000 to 50,000 bbls, 
most of which is for delivery on opening of navigation about May 1 from 
Montreal. 

“Newfoundland purchases now consist almost wholly of high grade Mani- 
toba wheats, and these were all made in the neighborhood of $7.70 bbl in wood, 
delivered at St. John’s. The trade here had its requirements fully supplied 
for the winter, and it looks as if it has purchased enough now to last until the 
end of July or first of August. The regular price for these Canadian mills 
today is about $8@8.10, c.i.f., St. John’s, for prompt shipment via Halifax, or 
10c less for delivery via Montreal on opening of navigation. It is quite pos- 
sible there will be a few thousand barrels wanted, but sellers will have to 
quote tempting prices, as there is not much cash business doing in the spring 
of the year, and those carrying stocks are ready to divide with their needy 
neighbors on the spot when a fair profit is in sight. Biscuit bakers supply 
their needs from Ontario mills, and probably 20 per cent high grade winter 
wheat flours from Ohio mills. Numerous purchases were made about a fort- 
night ago from Ontario at about $6.50 bbl in sacks, c.i.f., St. John’s. 

“There is a new line of steamers operating from Montreal to St. John’s 
this season, so that freight rates will be reasonable if shippers go about it in 
the right way. The Rosalind, one of the New York crack passenger steamers, 
will ply on the Montreal route direct, leaving there regularly every fortnight 
for St. John’s during the season. It is hoped there will be a sister ship to 
accompany her, so that the service will be a regular weekly one.” 


oo 
St. Lawrence Deep Waterway 


Toronto, Ont.—Apparently the governments of the United States and 
Canada have reached a point in their discussion of a deep waterway through 
the St. Lawrence Valley where the correspondence may be made public, and, 
as everybody knows, this was done recently. The exchange of letters as given 
in this announcement forms an interesting series on a question of interna- 
tional co-operation. There is much to be said for the idea of a deep water- 
way from the upper lakes to the Atlantic Ocean through this channel, and 
it appears to be certain that at some time in the future such a public work 
will be undertaken. 

However, in the meantime, Canada is not at all keen on the suggestion, 
and the general feeling seems to be that this country ought not to under- 
take any work of this kind now or in the measurable future. There are 
too many other questions mixed up in this one to warrant any assumption 
that public opinion in Canada will be favorable to the proposal in sufficient 
strength to justify action by the government at Ottawa. Not the least of 
these obstacles is the one of cost, which would be far beyond any sum that 
Canada could afford to spend at the present time. 
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whence they will sail back to Newfound- 
land. These infrequent visits by Mr. 
Williams to this part of Canada are al- 
ways marked by the warmest sort of 
welcome on the part of friends and busi- 
ness acquaintances, as he and his wife 
make ideal guests. Unfortunately, he 
found his old friend, the Hon. Lincoln 
Goldie, who used to be so active in the 
Ontario milling trade, no longer in the 
business, as he now is a member of the 
provincial government and out of the 
milling trade entirely. 


oO 
WINNIPEG 


An erratic wheat market compelled 
millers in western Canada to increase 
flour prices. On April 17, all grades 
were advanced 20c. 

Demand for flour for domestic con- 


sumption was fairly good, the higher 
prices stimulating buying to some extent. 
Export trade is very dull. Mills are op- 
erating steadily, but not to full capacity. 
For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, April 21, at $9.25 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.65, and first 
clears at $7.65; cottons, 15c more; Al- 
berta points 10@80c more, and Pacific 
Coast points 50c more. Bakers patents 
advanced with other grades of flour on 
April 17, and now are quoted at $7.80, 
car lots. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 


NOTES 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., last 
week had a striking exhibit at the pure 
food show, held at the T. Eaton depart- 
ment store, Winnipeg. It consisted of a 








model of an old flour mill, driven by 
waterpower. 


J. J. Oakes, city representative for 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, is making satisfactory prog- 
ress after undergoing an operation. 


Will Hill, mill machinery representa- 
tive, left Winnipeg last week for his 
home in Vancouver, B. C., after an ex- 
tended trip to eastern and midwestern 
Canadian points. 


Deliveries of wheat by farmers in the 
prairie provinces last week increased. 
On April 20, 406,057 bus were delivered, 
compared with 232,491 for the corre- 
sponding date last season. 


oo 
MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour was again advanced 
20c last week, to $8 for second patent. 
Fair deliveries are reported on contracts, 
with very few sales at the new prices. 
Buyers are not showing much interest in 
the ups and downs of wheat. 

Buyers of Canadian flour in foreign 
markets continue to send bids, and some 
small transactions are reported. 

Quotations, domestic market, April 20: 
first patent $8.60 bbl, patent $8.35, sec- 
ond patent $8 and export patent $7.80, 
jutes, net cash, track, Montreal rate 
points. 

On account of a better demand, win- 
ter wheat flour prices, which have been 
dormant for a long period, were in- 
creased 20c last week, quotations at 
Montreal, on April 20, car lots, second- 
hand jutes, being $6.10@6.20 bbl. 


NOTES 


W. A. Black, president of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is on a short busi- 
ness trip to Europe. 


W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
managing director of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd. has returned 
from a two months’ holiday in California 
with his family. 


Ice is moving down the St. Lawrence 
River, and ocean going vessels are ex- 
pected to appear here within a few days. 
Preparations have been made by the har- 
bor authorities for an exceedingly busy 
season. 

R. W. Hardie, ‘traffic manager of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., still 
is confined to his home, but recovering 
very well from the effect of an operation 
for appendicitis. It is expected that he 
will resume his duties in a couple of 
weeks. 


The Canadian minister of agriculture 
has submitted to Parliament a bill to 
amend the seeds act. In the discussion in 
the House of Commons, the minister 
stated: “This amendment is sought to 
remedy the injustice done to buyers of 
seed by reason of glowing seed advertise- 
ments in newspapers, without any grade 
being specified.” 

Out-of-town millers in Montreal last 
week included: D. B. Hanna, president 
of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; James Stewart, president 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto; A. P. Walker, president of the 
Standard Milling Co., New York; J. J. 
Page, general manager of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto; 
George A. Macdonald, vice president for 
eastern Canada, Quaker Oats Co., Peter- 
borough, Ont; A. R. Macdonald, general 
manager of the ~— Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; R. J. Pinchin, Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont; W. C. 
Duncan, New York manager of the Ma- 
ple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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ST. LOUIS 


The flour market was entirely over- 
shadowed last week by the strong posi- 
tion of wheat, particularly in regard to 
the high premiums prevailing on good 
milling varieties. New business was ve 
light, and buyers are unwilling to boo 
flour priced on the basis of existing 
wheat values. Shipping instructions, 
however, were good, and from present 
indications there will be practically no 
trouble this year in carried over book- 
ings. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—With cash wheat 
selling as high as 5lc over the option at 
one time last week, it has been very dif- 
ficult for soft wheat millers to close 
sales. Prices advanced materially, and 
buyers were reluctant to book at exist- 
ing quotations. Prices quoted were gen- 
erally only nominal ones, and it was dif- 
ficult to determine actual levels. 

Stocks are believed to be very low 
throughout the South, and old bookings 
have largely been ordered out, although 
there was little future contracting done 
in soft wheat flour at any time during 
this crop year. Should the market re- 
adjust itself so that flour can be sold 
on a more favorable basis, a good volume 
of business will be done before the move- 
ment of the new crop, but unless this 
occurs buying will be held down to a 
minimum. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Little hard wheat 
flour was booked last week, as all classes 
of buyers were unwilling to come into 
the market under present conditions. 
Shipping directions, however, were ac- 
tive, and old bookings are well in hand. 
While premiums have not been quite as 
strong on hard winter cash wheat as on 
the soft wheat varieties, prices are at a 
point where they are restricting business. 

Exports.—Very little activity was re- 
ported in the export market last week. 
High prices are again the reason for 
checking sales. There is little possibility 
for doing business with European buyers 
under present conditions, and only occa- 
sional lots of clears are moving to Latin 
America. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, April 21: soft winter short 
patent $8.50@9 bbl, straight $7.50@8, 
first clear $6.25@6.75; hard winter short 
patent $7.50@8, straight $6.75@7.25, 
first clear $5.75@6.25; spring first patent 
$7.80@8.30, standard patent $7.30@7.80, 
first clear $6.25@6.75. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

April 15-81 ..ccccovsvccsce 32,400 54 
Previous week ............ 33,200 55 
VORP ABO occ cccscccccvvces 29,800 49 
TWO PORTS OHO coc cccvccese 21,800 34 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Me BRORD 6.0. 65:96:06.0 05.0008 39,700 46 
Previous week .........++. 39,700 46 
WOOP BHO ocsccvvsesecvcecs 46,100 53 
TWO PORTS BHO .cccocccces 40,100 46 


NOTES 


Robert N. Walker, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., was in Chicago on 
business last week. 

J. O. Morrissey, of John F. Morrissey 
& Co., flour brokers, spent a couple of 
days in Kansas City last week. 

E. F. Morris, Kansas City, of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., stopped in St. 
Louis recently en route home from an 
eastern trip. 


P. J. McKinney, St. Louis manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent last 
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week at the company’s home office in 
Minneapolis. 

Among the plants visited by chemists 
who attended the convention of the 
American Chemical Society in St. Louis 
last week were those of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., and the Ralston Purina Co. 


H. O. Davis, manager of the Imperial 
Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas, called 
at this office last week. He plans to 
make an extended trip through the cen- 
tral states and southern territory. 


In a special match to decide the bowl- 
ing championship of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change League, which had ended in a tie 
for the season, the Barley team defeated 
the Jack Frost entry two out of three 
games. 


Morris A. Wilkins, general manager 
of the Plant Flour Mills Co., and E. T. 
Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., attended the meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League in Kansas City 
last week. 


The formal dedication of the Cole Me- 
morial Library, which was presented to 
the town of Chester, Ill., by the late C. 
B. Cole, for many years president of the 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., of that place, oc- 
curred on April 22. 


The St. Louis office of the United 
States Department of Commerce has en- 
larged its quarters in the Liberty Central 
Trust Building. T. L. Gaukel, district 
manager, recently said that the office is 
now handling an average of 1,200 in- 
quiries from business firms weekly. 


oo 


NEW ORLEANS 


Advancing prices and a slackened in- 
terest formed the high spots of local 
flour’ conditions last week. Buying had 
already reached a very low ebb, and de- 
clined still more in the river parishes in 
the north central part of the state when 
a sudden drop in temperature, followed 
by a freeze, nipped the newly planted 
cotton. In some parishes the loss was 
placed as high as 80 per cent. Just how 
this will affect trading in all lines is a 
matter for conjecture. The local baking 
trade did not seem interested in offer- 
ings, and entered the market only when 
forced to replenish stocks. There was 
little buying ahead, either in the city or 
the country. 

European interest waned almost to the 
vanishing point. Cables from abroad 
still disclose a wide difference of price 
opinion. Total flour shipments to Eu- 
rope were 11,997 bags, Copenhagen lead- 
ing with 8,075. Other European ports 
figuring in the trade were Aalborg 900 
bags, London 400, Norresundby 1,000, 
Gothenburg 1,200, Bremen 112, Oslo 200 
and Trieste 110. Small lots were sent 
to Latin America, where keen interest 
seems to be better. 

Flour prices, April 19: 


——Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.15 $7.80 $9.85 
95 per cent ....... 8.30 7.55 8.70 
100 per cent ...... 8.20 7.20 8.10 
GR. cesvrddbcccdes 7.95 7.00 8.35 
Pivet ClORF occcees 06.0 6.80 7.65 
Second clear ..... eves 6.50 6.60 


Semolina, 4\c Ib. 

A total of 12,979 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended April 19, according to figures sup- 
a by four of the leading steamship 
ines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,250 bags; 
Matanzas, 230; Progreso, 550. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Tampico, 660; 
Bluefields, 460; Puerto Cortez, 310. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 850; Panama City, 1,800. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,701; 
Puerto Tarafa, 50; Baracoa, 100; Gibara, 
150; Santiago, 775; Guatemala City, 1,- 


583; Colon, 920; Puerto Colombia, 500; 
Puerto Castella, 90. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended April 19: 


Destination— Destination— 
CC PS Manzanillo ..... 25 
Antilla ........ 47 Maracaibo ..... 100 
Arecibo ......0. 25 Matanzas ...... 230 
MIPEFS v6 ci ccese 100 Mayaguez ..... 248 
Ee 100 Norresundby ...1,000 
Bluefields ...... CEP GED ceccccvcees 200 
WPOMMOR 2.000000 112 Panama City ..2,099 
Buenaventura .. 459 Paramaribo .... 225 
Cape Gracias .. BE WORD asccesene 1,094 
Campeche ..... 500 Progreso ...... 1,270 
Cartagena ..... 31 Puerto Barrios.1,118 
Cienfuegos ..... 675 Puerto Cabello.. 49 
CORO ccccvcccces 920 Puerto Castella. 90 
Copenhagen ...9,075 Puerto Colombia 595 
Esmeraldas .... 560 Puerto Cortez .. 670 
Frontera ....... 575 Puerto Tarafa.. 650 
oo aaa 150 Punta Arenas .. 50 
Gothenburg ....1,200 San Juan ...... 1,595 
Guatemala City.1,583 Santiago .......1,627 
Guayaquil ..... 489 Stann Creek ... 72 
HHAVARR 2. ccccce 6,572 Tampico ....... 600 
La Guayra .... 185 Trieste ........ 110 
London ........ 400 Tumaco........ 38 


In addition to the above, there were 
exports of 45,581 bus wheat, of which 
Rotterdam took 40,000 and Progreso 5,- 
581. Rotterdam also took 85,714 bus 
rye. Corn flour amounting to 2,160 bags 
went to London and Manchester. Lon- 
don also took 1,320 bags alfalfa meal. 

There was little change in rice quota- 
tions, with Blue Rose being quoted at 
3 11-l6c Ib for fancy. Buying in the 
local market was somewhat better than 
for some time. European call has im- 
proved and that from South America 
was much better. The following figures 
were posted at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to April 19 ........ 601,637 1,120,051 

Same period, 1927 ........ 659,164 1,104,410 
Sales— 

Season to April 19 ........ 39,321 291,366 

Same period, 1927 ........ 76,359 419,660 

* * 


The Mississippi House has voted a tax 
of 25c lb on malt and malt extract. 
R. A. Suriivan. 


oo 
MEMPHIS 


The advance in flour prices has been 
so rapid that business is confined almost 
entirely to taking needs on bookings, al- 
though a few have been compelled to 
buy, as they had exhausted their con- 
tracts. Because of some reselling, quo- 
tations are irregular, but strong and 
higher, covering an unusually wide 
range. Distribution is about normal, al- 
though unfavorable weather for the 
chief farm crops helped to limit buying 
to actual necessities. Fear that the 
market would react after such a rapid 
upturn kept buyers out. Confidence in 
the rise being sustained has been encour- 
aged by the fact that cash and option 
prices have been going hand in hand. 

Flour quotations, basis 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis, April 21: spring wheat 
short patent $9.25@9.50 bbl, standard 
patent $8.75@9.25; hard winter short 
patent $8.60@9.10, standard patent $8 
@8.50; soft winter short patent $9.50@ 
10.25, standard patent $8.50@9; western 
soft patent $8.50@9, blended 95 per cent 
patent $8.25@8.60. 


NOTES 


The annual food show of the Memphis 
Retail Grocers’ Association is in session 
this week. 

Miss Gladys Kimbrough, of the lab- 
oratory department of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, is visiting 
the Shelby County schools and teaching 
the home economics classes how to make 
cakes, rolls and bread from soft wheat 
flour. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 


oo 


LARABEE NAMES C. E. CHURCH 
COMMERCIAL FEED MANAGER 


C. E. Church, for five years associated 
with the Washburn Crosby Co., has been 
appointed manager of the commercial 
feed department of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas.City. Mr. Church has 
been in the feed business in the South- 
west for the past 12 years as a dealer, 
manufacturer, and jobber, and his ex- 
perience covers every activity in this line. 
The Larabee Flour Mills Co. plans ex- 
tensive operations on its new line of 
Larabee’s Best mixed feeds, and the di- 
rection of this will be under Mr. Church. 


April 25, 1928 
ATLANTA 


With wheat prices continuing their 
steady advance last week mills marked 
flour up again, quotations on April 22 
being 15@25c higher than on April 16, 
and reaching the highest level at which 
flour has sold in this market in some 
years, hard and soft wheat flour over 
$1 higher than prices early in March, and 
spring wheat flour about $1.25 higher. 
Brokers and mill representatives believe, 
however, that the top has now been 
reached, and that the near future wil] 
witness a decline. Apparently, buyers 
are of the same opinion, for they are 
booking very little for other than imme- 
diate or near future needs, with the total 
volume considerably less than usual at 
this period. Though lower prices are ex- 
pected, it is not generally believed that 
buying will be very active before the new 
crop, unless the decline should be much 
larger than is anticipated 

Soft wheat mills in the Southeast are 
reported operating on a fairly good 
basis, considering the recent lack of ad- 
vance buying. Production is not as large 
as it was a month ago, though reported 
slightly larger than at this time last 
season, 

Shipping instructions on old contracts 
continue fairly brisk, and movement of 
flour to southeastern buyers is consider- 
ably larger than current orders. 

There was an average advance of 
about 20c bbl in prices. Quotations, 
April 20, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons: hard winter short patent $8.85@ 
9.10 bbl, standard patent $8.35@8.60, 
straight patent $8.20@8.35; soft winter 
short patent $10.10@10.35, standard pat- 
ent $8.85@9, straight patent $8.70@8.85, 
fancy clears $8.30@8.60, second clears 
$7.70@7.95; spring wheat short patent 
$8.85@9.10, standard patent $8.35@8.60, 
straight patent $8.15@8.30; Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington soft white wheat 
flour, $8.60@9.10. 

NOTES 

The grist mill of J. T. Jones & Son, 
Red Oak, N. C., was burned recently, 
the loss amounting to $15,000. 

Officials and store and plant managers 
of the Federal System of Bakeries in 
the Southeast met here last week. 

John F. Enns, president of the Enns 
Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, has been 
visiting the mill’s connections in the 
Southeast the past two weeks. 

Bakers and allied tradesmen in this 
section are sending congratulations to 
Bernard Evers, of the American Bread 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., over the recent ar- 
rival of a baby boy. 


Edward F, Schulz, who represents the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
returned last week from a visit with rela- 
tives at Philadelphia. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Schulz. 


Clark L. Keator, vice president of the 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
and J. M. Dempster, a southeastern rep- 
resentative of the company with head- 
quarters at Kershaw, S. C., were among 
recent visitors in Atlanta. 


Terry Hyland, representing the Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer 
of bakery equipment and supplies, visited 
the Atlanta trade a few days ago, and 
is now in the Carolinas. He expects to 
return here for the Southern bakers’ con- 
vention next month. 


Harry Taylor, of W. B. Alger & Co., 
Boston, feed, was among recent south- 
eastern visitors, spending some days in 
Florida. Another recent Boston visitor 
was Arthur T. Safford, representative of 
the Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, 
who also was in Florida. 


V. E. Thorne, who has represented the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. in 
the Southeast for some time, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, resigned recently 
and moved with his family to Texas, 
where he is reported to have made a 
connection with another flour mill. 


Sig Hamburger, southeastern repre- 
sentative for the Shellabarger Mills & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, attended 
the formal opening of the new plant of 
Mattingly’s Bakery at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
last week. Several allied tradesmen were 
present. The company is headed by 
Louis Mattingly. 

Harotp F. PopHaskI!. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


HE Ohio Bakers’ Association is awake to its prob- 
T lems. It has a plan, and is energetically at work 
carrying it forward. Pamphlets have been distributed 
to members and to the bakery world at large setting 
forth this plan, and giving pledge of the association’s 

determination to do its part in the 
oHIO BAKERS industry’s housecleaning. A foreword, 
FALL IN prefacing a statement of the plan, 
LINE says: “The difficult condition under 

which the bakers of Ohio have been 
operating has now become known as the ‘Ohio Situa- 
tion” Our state is pointed to everywhere as the one 
area which is suffering from disastrous competitive 
practices. This condition will never be adjusted unless 
the bakers get together and do it themselves. We 
know that in union there is strength. We likewise 
know that if we make our association strong, if we all 
co-operate and work as a unit, we can put an end to 
many of these practices and in a short time put our 
businesses on the road to stability and increased 
profits. 

“You have observed how the statute prohibiting 
the return or exchange of stale bread has become 
enforced. It has already brought great benefits to 
our industry. With a little continued effort it can 
be made to stick, and obtain for all of us the full 
benefits of the measure. 

“If we can all pull together there are many other 
things which we can do—which we need to do. Among 
others, we should lend every effort to bring the retail 
grocer and the wholesale baker into closer alliance. 
The cause of the grocer in his fight against the chain 
store is also the fight of the baker. We should work 
with closer understanding of our common aims. 

“Our association also should exert its influence in 
every way to discourage the giving away of free bread 
to the consumer and dealers, and the use of coupons 
and premiums.” ‘ 

It is a part of the plan to maintain a high stand- 
ard of ethics within the membership of the associa- 
tion—to make membership therein stand for some- 
thing in the community. “We want a baker’s mem- 
bership to be an asset to him as a means of winning 
confidence in the purity and cleanliness of his products. 
We want his membership to stand as a guaranty to 
his customers that the quality of his products and his 


high ideals of service are such as have met with the* 


approval of the Ohio Bakers’ Association. Therefore, 
we want every member to subscribe to the reasonable 
standards which the association will prescribe before 
his application is approved.” 

* * 


ERE are some of the things the Ohio Bakers’ 
Association believes its members should do: 
Keep the bakery well painted and well lighted. 
See that there are no open sewers or leaky pipes. 
See that there are no offensive odors from the 
proof boxes. 


GOOD MAXIMS Keep the machinery and all utensils 


FOR THE clean and free from grease stains and 
QUALITY 
BAKER globs of dough. 


Keep materials stored in a separate 
room, or at least in orderly arrangement, and not have 
open bowes, barrels, or cans of materials scattered over 
the shop. 

Keep floors, walls and ceilings clean. 

Never allow windows to become fly-specked or 
grimy. Bakery goods seen through a dirty window 
will never create appetites. 

Never permit mussiness or disorder around a bak- 
ery, especially where the baker must depend on his 
neighbors for their patronage. Preference for out-of- 
town products is often accounted for by the fact that 
people know too much about conditions at the local 
bakery. 


Keep the sidewalks clean. 

Keep the wagons or trucks clean. 

Don’t allow the use of tobacco in your shop nor on 
your trucks. 

Don’t whimper nor whine about competitors’ prices 
or about out-of-town bakers selling your dealers. 

These are maxims that have a simple air about 
them—they are not new. And still they are particu- 
larly pertinent at this time of self-examination among 
bakers. Not only are they pertinent to the position 
of bakers in Ohio; they should be tacked up in bakeries 
everywhere. 


* * » 


An appeal to sympathy will get you nowhere. Just 
deserve more business before you may expect more 
business—From an Ohio Bakers’ Association Bulletin. 


* * ” 


O better illustration of how the smaller bakers 

are seizing their obvious opportunities could be 
had than the hot cross bun business of the 1928 Lenten 
season. A survey of the Minneapolis wholesale bakers 
indicates that there was a notable decline in the hot 
cross bun production of these institu- 
tions this year. Not long ago they 


SMALL BAK- 
ERS MAKE were accustomed to producing one hun- 
THE BUNS dred thousand dozen per season. This 


year five of the largest bakeries made 
only nine thousand dozen, and one large one made 
none. 

The explanation by no means lies in a decreased 
consumption of the hot cross bun. This delicacy has 
been growing yearly more popular, and the season 
devoted to its manufacture and sale has been constant- 
ly lengthening. Hot cross buns now make their ap- 
pearance at the very opening of Lent, and are sold 
through and even beyond Holy Week. It was not 
many years ago that they were to be had only on 
Good Friday. ‘This lengthening of the season reflects 
not only the growing popularity of the hot cross bun 
but the persistent campaign of The Fleischmann Co. 
and others toward expanding this profitable small line 
of sweet goods. 

That the hot cross bun business in Minneapolis 
should have been so largely appropriated by the retail 
baker proves a point that has been insisted upon in 
these columns and driven home to bakers in innumer- 
able convention addresses within recent years. There 
are lines in which the wholesale baker cannot compete 
with the small baker, and in the matter of hot cross 
buns the small baker has proved it. He has put a 
more interesting product on the market—interesting 
by virtue of its infinite variety, its individual appeal 
and its genuine freshness and palatability. 

* * * 

If a member operates a retail store the shelves 

should be kept scrupulously clean, and the fixtures 


should be painted and well scrubbed at all times.— 
From an Ohio Bakers’ Association Bulletin. 


* * * 


HEN there is a thousand dollars at stake it is 
possible, of course, to say more than one means. 
This is the natural reflection in contemplating the 
results of a Baltimore baker’s recent essay competition 
to draw forth the most compelling reasons for using 
his bread. But even when all reason- 
WHY able discounting has been done, it must 
HOUSEWIVES seem that there is an important modi- 
BUY BREAD cum of sincerity remaining. Not all 
of the thousands of women who have 
entered this and other similar contests can be suspect- 
ed of hypocrisy. Women who can write so persuasive- 
ly of bread as did the winners of the Baltimore contest 
must have been sincere, it appears certain, or they 
could hardly have been so eloquent. Here is what the 
winner of the first prize said: 
“I used to buy bread as I bought potatoes—with- 
out specifying a particular brand. That was because 
I thought bread was bread, and all brands alike. To- 


day I know better; Rice’s bread, the moment you open 
the sealed package, has that gratifying aroma that 
only freshly baked crust can give—that fairly makes 
one’s mouth water. Its fine texture is evidence that 
only the most wholesome ingredients are used—neither 
too dry nor too moist, Rice’s possesses a firmness 
which makes you realize you are biting into real food! 
The convenient size of Rice’s loaf and the smooth way 
it slices make it indispensable for afternoon tea sand- 
wiches or for box lunches. Whenever I use Rice’s I 
know my sandwiches will be a success. I always keep 
it on hand, knowing that Rice’s bread stays fresh and 
sweet. At our table we no longer merely eat bread— 
we relish it.” 

This certainly sounds plausible, and must have 
given a warm glow of satisfaction to the makers of 
Rice’s bread. But it has given the bakers more than 
this: it has given them talking points, excellent “ad”- 
making materials. The net effect of such contests, 
properly exploited, can hardly be other than a tre- 
mendous cash asset to the baker bold enough for the 
enterprise, and there is in addition another benefit that 
can scarcely be underestimated. When such reasons 
for using baker’s bread are made the subject of large 
space newspaper advertising, the advantage is reflected 
over into the industry at large. All bakers benefit 
by it. 

The permanent value of these contests is qualified, 
naturally, by an important. “if”? They benefit the 
baker, and the industry, only when and if the bread 
in question proves and continues to prove that it 
deserves all that is said of it. 


* * * 


HAT the moment is a propitious one for broad- 
casting to the world the merits of bread, and 
incidentally of all bakery products, is evidenced in 
many ways. The food cranks have done their worst 
in the perpetual nagging against white bread, and 
there is more and more indication that 
THE Psycuo- the public is wearying of it. Even the 
LOGICAL food cranks are growing less violent, 
MOMENT and they are certainly fewer in num- 
ber. Many have gone over to the other 
side of the controversy, and may now be numbered 
among the best friends of bread. The pendulum is 
swinging in the opposite direction. 

In view of all this it seems certain that no time 
could be better chosen for an intensive push in the 
right direction by those most interested in bread con- 
sumption. The momentum of the new swing of the 
pendulum will carry the right idea far, of course, but 
possibly not far enough. The changed situation should 
be capitalized to the utmost. To use a well-worn 
phrase, the psychological moment has arrived. 

No more striking evidence of the changed attitude 
of the public could be had than a recent activity on 
the part of Barron G. Collier, the car advertising man. 
He has seen the signs of the times; and has initiated 
an enterprise of his own to tie up with the new move- 
ment. For several months street cars all over America 
have been embellished with handsome colored placards 
designed to increase the use by children of those three 
exceedingly nutritious and health giving food classifi- 
cations, breadstuffs, dairy products and preserve prod- 
ucts. A boy is seen ravenously engaged with a huge 
slice of bread generously spread with butter and jam. 
Before him stand a bottle of milk,.a jar of preserves 
and a loaf of white bread. Note this latter item par- 
ticularly—not a loaf of whole wheat bread, of bran 
bread, of health bread or of this, that or the other 
faddist concoction, but of white bread, the fundamental 
staff of life! 


If Mr. Collier can see an increasing market for 
these products, and incidentally a bigger business in 
car card advertising because of it, why cannot the 
baking industry inspire itself with a similar vision? 
Why, above all, cannot the baking industry take a tip 
and join in with the grand hurrah? 
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The Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Meeting at Denver 


‘By Ira R. Alexander 


HE sixth annual convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Association 
was held April 16-18 at the Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo., with the 
president, J. H. Winchell, of Denver, 
presiding. The secretary, E. Roger 
Jones, reported on the work accom- 
plished during the past year, and said 
that the association was on a firm foun- 
dation and making good progress. 
Thomas F. Smith, field representative 
of the American Bakers Association, 
spoke on “The Why of an Association.” 
He stated that if a man was preparing 
to enter business he should consider four 
points to see if he was fitted to make a 
success. First, had he the physical and 
mental training necessary? second, had 
he the skill? third, had he the ambition 
to carry the business through to a suc- 
cess? lastly, had he the personality? 
Mr. Smith also pointed out that of 
milk and bread—two principal foods— 
the former had shown the larger per- 
centage of increase during the past few 
years. He also showed some of the 
things that made it hard to increase the 
consumption of bread. ‘Today people 
worked less than formerly, as there are 
so many labor saving machines in op- 
eration in factories and similar establish- 
ments, and less work meant less food 
consumed, Then there was a greater 
variety of foods to choose from than 
there formerly was. Today 38 foods 
were advertised in magazines of the coun- 
try, while 10 years ago there were but 6. 


Uniform Products Advocated 

Another cause of bread sales not 
mounting was that the baker had not 
put the message of bread—and other 
bakery products, for that matter—before 
the people as it should be, he said. It 
was the problem of every baker to make 
a uniformly good product and sell more 
of it. To make a uniform product the 
baker must have an honest desire to do 
so; there must be skill in the production 
department, and proper ingredients and 
equipment must be used. 

Mr. Smith said that to build a suc- 
cessful business there must be a good 
foundation, and that foundation was 
management. Other steps in building 
the business were: money, help, location, 
machinery, materials, produce the prod- 
uct, sell it, account for it, and profit. 
He stated that the national association 
could help in all the steps, with the 
exception of money and location. 

“How the World Lives as Viewed from 
the University Afloat” was the subject 
of an address by Elmore Peterson, sec- 
retary of the extension division of the 
University of Colorado, and one of the 
instructors on the ship that sailed into 
a large number of the ports of the world 
carrying some 600 university students 
and teachers in order that they could get 
firsthand information of the subjects 
they were studying. 

Tuesday evening a business session was 
held, beginning at 8 o’clock with the 
showing of a two-reel motion picture as 
an entertainment feature. This was fol- 
lowed by an address by John M. Hart- 
ley, Chicago, secretary of the Associated 
— of America, Retail and Whole- 
sale. 

Bruno Rohde, of The Fleischmann Co., 
New York, offered many suggestions for 
improving the retail baker’s service. He 
Stressed attention to window displays, 
salesmanship, advertising and, in fact, 
ways and means of getting more bakery 
products into the homes of the country. 

Following the end of the evening pro- 
gram, refreshments were served. The 
evening session was voted a success, for 
it brought out bakers that could not 
leave their business in the daytime, and 
thus an even greater number were given 
a chance to profit from the convention 
than otherwise would have been the case. 

Arthur Weiss, of Weiss’s Bakery, Den- 
ver, and a member of the city council, 
appeared before the convention Wednes- 
day morning and talked about a food 


ordinance for Denver. He said such a 
law would be brought before the city 
council, and he wanted to learn the opin- 
ions of the bakers present relative to 
such action. Those present voted in favor 
of a food ordinance, and it seemed to 
be the opinion that a standard weight 
law would be welcome. Bakers from 
cities and towns in Colorado outside of 
Denver wanted a state law embracing the 
same points being talked of by Denver 
bakers, and it was voted to have a legis- 
lative committee appointed to draft a 
state law and to submit it to the mem- 
bers of the association for approval be- 
fore any action is taken. 

Archie Parks, Grand Junction, Colo., 
spoke as being highly in favor of a 
standard weight law. He said that when 
he went into business in Grand Junction 
several years ago the bakers there were 
making loaves of practically every size 
and weight, and after several meetings 
on the subject a city weight law was 
drawn up and passed by the city council. 
Grand Junction now has a pound loaf 
of bread, and everything is working out 
fine. 

Fred D’Amico, Denver, spoke on be- 
half of cake. He urged that a greater 
effort be made by the retail baker to se- 
cure more cake and sweet goods business. 
He said this was a field offering big 
opportunities, and the bakery business 
can be greatly increased if an effort is 
made to improve this department. 

W. H. Pardee, of the Denver office of 
The Fleischmann Co., New York, told 
of the work being done by the Denver 
Retail Bakers’ Club, which was organ- 
ized several years ago and has accom- 
plished much good. It was organized 
more as a social club, but has developed 
into an organization where an effort is 
made to conduct programs of an educa- 
tional nature to bakers, where helpful 
ideas are suggested to aid members in 
increasing their business. 


Co-operative Advertising 

At present the club is conducting a 
co-operative advertising campaign. Each 
morning of the week a half-hour radio 
program is put on the air by one of 
the Denver broadcasting stations, and 
the bakery and its product is mentioned 
from time to time. The club has also 
adopted an emblem as its trademark, 
and this is to be copyrighted. 

During the noon hour the delegates 
had luncheon at the hotel, as was also 
the case the first day of the convention. 
Following the luncheon, an interesting 
and instructive address was delivered 
by Winfield Hartzell, of Denver, his 
subject being “As a Man Thinketh,” 
during which he pointed out that man’s 
worst enemies were worry and fear. 

On returning to the convention hall, 
the delegates were addressed by W. L. 
Myatt, of the Morey Mercantile Co., of 
Denver, who advocated building a busi- 
ness around a certain specialty of qual- 
ity goods. This, he pointed out, would 
build up a business, although it would 
take time. Any sale made on price was 
that sale only, according to Mr. Myatt, 
and the thing ended there. A sale made 
on quality, however, had a future, for 
it brought repeat orders. 


Ways of Increasing Sales 


Mr. Smith delivered his second talk of 
the convention at this time. He told of 
ways to increase business. These points 
were selected from experiences in Mr. 
Smith’s everyday business of meeting the 
bakers in their own shops. He told of 
going into one bakery where he was not 
known, and being greeted in an unfriend- 
ly manner. That baker did not know he 
wasn’t a customer, and so he must treat 
others in the same manner. This way of 
greeting those entering the store was not 
the way to make friends for a bakery. 

Mr. Smith said bakers were not in 
competition among themselves, but were 
in competition with foods. He advocat- 
ed finding out what the people in a given 


territory and served by the bakery want- 
ed in the way of products, and then giv- 
ing it to them. He stressed the fact that 
overhead should be watched very care- 
fully, and every baker should know his 
cost of doing business. Depreciation 
should be taken into account and a fair 
charge for this depreciation of machin- 
ery and the like should be added to the 
price of the bakery product, or else a 
baker would be wrapping up a part of 
his shop with each package of goods and 
he would be giving it to a customer that 
did not appreciate it, for he did not 
know it was there. 

The nominating committee, composed 
of Julius Holzworth, Denver, D. A. Gar- 
rett, Boulder, Colo., and Harry Hardie, 
Denver, made its report. The following 
governors were elected to serve a term 
of two years: J. H. Winchell, Julius 
Holzworth, Stephen Knight, Jr., Arthur 
Weiss, all of Denver, C. H. Hackett, 
Greeley, Colo., Archie Parks, Grand 
Junction, Colo. James Holmes, of Den- 
ver, was elected to serve for a period of 
one year. The hold-over governors are 
H. B. Hardie and A. Thornton, Denver, 
E. R. Taber, Colorado Springs, and D. 
A. Garrett, Boulder, Colo. 


The New Officers 


Following adjournment, the board of 
governors elected officers for the ensuing 
year from their number, as provided by 
the bylaws of the association. Julius 
Holzworth, Acme Bakery, Denver, was 


elected president; E. R. Taber, Colorado 
Springs, was chosen first vice president; 
D. A. Garrett, Garrett’s Bakery, Bould- 
er, Colo., second vice president; E. Roger 
Jones, Denver, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The entertainment features of the con- 
vention consisted of a theater party for 
the ladies at the Denver Theater, Mon- 
day evening, and a smoker for the men 
at Social Turner Hall, and the final 
event of the convention—the dinner- 
dance in the Venetian room of the Shir- 
ley-Savoy. 

The convention this year was well at- 
tended, and every one present took a 
keen interest in the activities of the 
organization, which speaks well for its 
future growth. The officers and mem- 
bers of the committees are to be con- 
gratulated in carrying out the very suc- 
cessful convention. 

The committees in charge of the con- 
vention were as follows: 

Executive—Herman Bolst, Longmont, 
Colo; C. O. Zimmerman, Colorado 
Springs; J. H. Winchell, Julius Holz- 
worth, I. Z. Ettenson, Arthur Weiss, H. 
B. Hardie, A. Thornton, H. H. Williams, 
Denver; E. R. Taber, Colorado Springs; 
D. A. Garrett, Boulder, Colo. Program 
—E. Roger Jones, H. B. Hardie, Den- 
ver; D. A. Garrett, Boulder; Herman 
Bolst, Longmont. Entertainment—Ju- 
lius Holzworth, J. Gates, James Holmes, 
William Lind and J. H. Winchell, Den- 
ver. 


Registration at the Rocky Mountain Bakers’ 
Convention 


BAKERS 


A. J. Andrews, Durango, Colo. 

Paul Allenspach, Denver. 

Alvin Baumgartel, Denver. 

Herman Bolst, Longmont, Colo. 
Thomas Desher, Florence, Colo. 

L. A. Drake, Chappell, Neb. 

Jack Bisenhardt, Denver. 

J. B. Eldredge, Golden, Colo. 

E. N. Eisendrath, Denver. 

I, Z. Ettenson, Denver. 

J. R. Ferril, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
W. G. Gamble, Riverton, Wyo. 

D. A. Garrett, Boulder, Colo. 

Fred Gebhard, Denver. 

J. A. Gates, Denver. 

Cc. H. Hackett, Greeley, Colo. 

Frank and H. B. Hardin, Denver. 
Gilbert P. Hix, Canon City, Colo. 
Leonard Himmler, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
J. A. and William Holzworth, Denver. 
M. A. Ingalsbe, Holyoke, Colo. 
Stephen J. Knight, Denver. 

A. G. Knepper, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
G. W. Klinefelter, Brush, Colo. 

E. Kottal, Limon, Colo. 

A. McLean, Denver. ® 
William Lind, Denver. 

J. R. Miller, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
William Otto, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Archie Parks, Grand Junction, Colo. 
Cc. A. Pappe, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Charles Petersen, Julesburg, Colo. 

G. A. Rye, Denver. 

M. C. Savaresy, Thermopolis, Wyo. 
H. Schleichy, Casper, Wyo. 

S. H. Swanson, Denver. 

R. M. Stockdale, Denver. 

R. G. Sehnert, Cozad, Neb. 

Fred Sumner, Denver, 

E. R. Taber, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Oscar Whitlock, Casper, Wyo. 

J. H. Winchell, Denver. 

K. R. and R. W. Wolten, Denver. 

H. J. Wood, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
P. O. and W. B. Wickstrom, Boulder, Colo. 
Vv. D. Whittemore, Monte Vista, Colo. 
A. Weiss, Denver. 

Harry Wolfley, Raton, N. M. 


ALLIED TRADESMEN 


Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co., T. A. 
Diekman. 

Corn Products Refining Co., M. T. Murray, 
Jr. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., W. R. 
Heldebrand. 

J. H. Day Co., J. E. Boyle. 

Edwards Bakery Supply Co., E. H. Edwards. 

Eastern Market Co., Frank L. Kessler. 

Edison Electrical Appliance Co., O. A. Rudy. 

Farmers’ Platte Valley Milling & Elevator 
Co., J. L. Eaches. 

The Fleischmann Co., A. S. Agdan, Joseph 
F. Baman, Edward Busse, Ted Coulter, 
Howard E. Emge, William Pardee, B. J. 
Rohde, A. Thornton. 

Guittard Chocolate Co., D. H. Lutz. 

Hilker & Blitsch Co., O. W. Kremer. 

Hungarian Flour Mills, Ernest Schulte-Ten- 
derich. 

Edward Katzinger Co., T. Dillon. 

Keystone Milling & Warehouse Co., G. E. 
and F, A. Sheldon. 


Longmont Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Co., 
J. A. Gosney. 

Merchants’ Extract Co., J. E. Low. 

Morey Mercantile Co., H. H. Williams. 

J. K. Montrose & Son, James G. and Karl 
G. Montrose, E. G. Kennebeck. 

Mystic Mills, W. H. Kelley. 

T. F. Naughtin Co., M. J. Morrissey. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., E. B. Nelson. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Elmer Furrer. 

Rhodes Ranch Eggs Co., Charles M. Love. 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Association, A. 
W. Rauch, Roy Kroll. 

Swain Flour Brokerage Co., L. E. Benso, 
F. P. Roberts, F. C. Van Derbur, G. L. 
Swain. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., 
Miller. 

Ad. Seidel & Son, Fred A. D’Amico. 

Thomson Machine Co., T. F. Naughtin. 

Universal Carloading & Distributing Co., 
A. H. Kraft. 

U. S. Supply Co., Otto Werlin. 

Waxide Paper Co., Eugene B. Stanley. 

Washburn Crosby Co., Clyde C. Smith. 

Western Bakers’ Supply Co., L. H. Bailey, 
A. T. Cole, James Holmes, L. J. Tod- 
hunter. 


Ward W. 


VISITORS 


Ira R. Alexander, The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker. 

Thomas F. Smith, American Bakers Asso- 
ciation. 

John M. Hartley, Bakers Weekly. 


oo 
MERGER IN NATIONAL TEA 
FAMILY IS ANNOUNCED 


Minneapous, Minn.—The National 
Tea Co., of Delaware, operating 300 
stores in the Northwest, and of which 
Guy A. Thomas, of Minneapolis, owns a 
half interest, the other half being owned 
by the National Tea Co. of Illinois, has 
been merged with the Illinois company. 

Mr. Thomas remains as one of the 
board of three directors of the Delaware 
company, is one of a board of five direc- 
tors of the Illinois company, and is presi- 
dent of the Nateco Realty Co., a newly 
organized corporation with a paid in 
capital of $2,000,000, which will handle 
the real estate of the National Tea or- 
ganizations. The new company. will con- 
trol from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 
worth of real estate in Chicago and else- 
where belonging to the parent company, 
and from new holdings. 

The March business for the National 
Tea Co. showed a gain of 61 per cent, 
that for the first quarter in 1928 being 
41 per cent. The corporation expects to 
do a $100,000,000 business this year. 
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The Market as the Baker Sees It 


By Robert T. Beatty 


while not entirely unexpected, rather upset the calculations 

of some of the largest bakery buyers in the country, since 
the advance came on the heels of fairly satisfactory reports as 
to crop prospects in the hard wheat sections of the Southwest 
and the Northwest. The reason assigned for it by some was 
that the market was in the hands of speculators, the latter hav- 
ing deserted the stock market for a time to take a whirl at wheat. 

It was thought that export buying of wheat could not of 
itself have furnished the strength, because it was a foregone con- 
clusion for some time that the United States and Canada would 
have to dispose of a big portion of their surplus of low protein 
wheat abroad before another crop was harvested. 

Government estimates of wheat in store and afloat in the 
principal markets of the United States for the week ending April 
14 were approximately 68,000,000 bus, with an additional 9,000,- 
000 of Canadian wheat in bond. For the same week the visible 
supply of wheat in the United States and Canada was estimated 
by Bradstreet’s to be 207,000,000 bus, compared with 151,000,- 
000 last year. These figures would indicate that there is still 
a considerable surplus above domestic requirements. 


Toi flurry in the wheat market during the last two weeks, 


The May option in the last week touched high point for the 
crop, but the opinion is expressed that, with the general public 
dabbling in the market, still higher levels may be reached. 

It is generally conceded that the large bakery buyers, with 
possibly a few exceptions, already have their flour wants antici- 
pated until the new crop. A great many medium-sized bakers, 
and probably a majority of the smaller ones, however, will have 
to buy on the market in the meantime. This is believed to be 
particularly true so far as chain stores are concerned. Some of 
the large ones buy flour based on the daily wheat close on the 
date the flour arrives at destination. On the basis of the present 
wheat market that would mean a price exceeding $7 bbl, bulk, 
Chicago. Such being the case, it is assumed that chain stores 
soon will have to adjust their bread prices to a level more nearly 
in line with what the average commercial baker asks for his 
product. 

Present millfeed prices are unusually high, and it is safe to 
assume that they will recede several dollars a ton during the grow- 
ing season. If so, the decline will have to be absorbed by flour, 
so that those who are reasonably well posted look for high flour 
prices during the early summer, or until the new crop is assured. 














INLAND EMPIRE GROUP 
CONVENES IN SPOKANE 


Gratifying Attendance at Third Anniversary 
Meeting of Bakers of the Pacific 
Northwest 


Sroxane, Wasu., April 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—A remarkable crowd for an 
organization just completing its third 
year attended the annual convention of 
the Inland Empire Bakers’ Association, 
held at the Davenport Hotel, April 21-22. 
The Western Wax Paper Co., represent- 
ed by William Soel and Walter Dresser, 
was host to the gathering at the lunch- 
eon which began the two-day meeting. 

Immediately following this, the ladies 
left for a theater party and the business 
session opened, presided over by the 
president, E. I. Bradley, Spokane, who 
spoke on “Our Association.” Business 
matters, a discussion of cost finding 
methods, and questions of policy were 
considered. G. I. Mclllwain, Seattle, 
The Fleischmann Co., spoke on selling 
sweet goods. Paul R. Trigg, Great 
Falls, Mont., of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., discussed new selling ideas, 
and brought out the point that, while 
practically there were no new ideas there 
were new ways of using old methods. 
The bakers received Mr. Trigg enthusi- 
astically, and expressed appreciation of 
the inspiration he brought to the smaller 
baker. 

Frank Warrington and F. J. Curtis, 
Spokane, led the demonstration of costs. 
W. N. Smith, vice president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., after asking for an 
expression of opinion by those present 
as to whether the use of dark flour was 
on the decrease or increase, declared that 
he hoped to back legislation in his own 
State governing the use of whole wheat 
flour. The consensus seemed to be that 
the use of white flour was increasing. 
There were some reports of the growing 
popularity of dark flour, but generally it 
was considered to be no more than hold- 
ing its own. 

The report of the nominating commit- 
tee and election of officers came with the 
evening program, which was preceded 
by a dinner-dance. Those elected were: 
Amos Jacobs, Spokane, president; Frank 
Warrington, Spokane, first vice presi- 
dent; Charles Oecks, Colville, Wash., and 
Steven Spangler, Lewiston, Idaho, third 
and fourth vice presidents, respectively ; 
George Vanhersett, Spokane, secretary- 
treasurer; trustees for the north, Louis 


Toth, Wilbur, Wash., E. I. Bradley, Spo- 
kane, Martin Blum, Spokane; for the 
south, Roy Presznell, Pullman, Wash., 
Frank Sherman, Moscow, Wash., George 
Adams, Walla Walla, Wash. 

One hundred and fifty enjoyed the 
Sunday luncheon, and stayed on for 
more business. At this time Mr. Bradley 
handed the reins of office to the new 
president, who called on William White- 
head, of Seattle, to talk on the problems 
of the baker. Mr. Whitehead’s speech 
was followed by questions from the 
floor, greetings from out-of-town men, 
and entertainment features. 


Grace KirRKPATRICK. 
oS 


NEW ENGLAND BAKERS MAKE 
CONVENTION ARRANGEMENTS 


Frank Gentles, Mattapan, Mass., has 
been appointed chairman of general ar- 
rangements for the convention of the 
New England Bakers’ Association, sched- 
uled for Swampscott, Mass., May 20-21. 
Headquarters will be at the New Ocean 
House. 

At this meeting, speakers will include 
E. B. Nicolait, of the Bakers’ Service 
Bureau, Inc., New York, who will talk 
on “Bakeshop Problems,” O. R. Read, 
of the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
who will discuss equipment care and 
maintenance, Charles Glabau, of Bakers 
Weekly, New York, who will give an 
illustrated lecture on “Cake,” and sev- 
eral others. Those who will discuss sales 
problems will include H. L. Simpson, of 
the United Drug Co., and Miss M. J. 
Gibbons, of The Fleischmann Co. 

W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, also will address the gathering, 
as will Thomas F. Smith, field represen- 
tative of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

A number of attractive entertainment 
features have been arranged. At the 
banquet, to be held the evening of the 
final day, Frederic H. Frazier, of the 
General Baking Corporation, will be 
toastmaster. 

oS 


SIX GROUP MEETINGS HELD 
BY NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


P, J. Shortt, of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago, was the chief 
speaker at a series of six meetings re- 
cently held under the auspices of the 
New England Bakers’ Association. These 


were held at New Bedford, Mass., April 
10; Worcester, Mass., April 11; Law- 
rence, Mass., April 12; Pittsfield, Mass., 
April 16; Hartford, Conn., April 18; 
Bridgeport, Conn., April 19. 

Mr. Shortt’s address was entitled 
“Health Bread,” and it was very well 
received at all of the meetings. 

At Bridgeport, Conn., according to H. 
D. Likins, business manager of the New 
England association, a movement has 
been started to combat opposition to 
white bread. 

oe > 


FLOUR SHIPPED IN CANS 


Spokane, WasH.—The Spokane mill of 
the Sperry Flour Co. recently sent out 
an unusual consignment of flour. It con- 
sisted of 2,400 50-lb hermetically sealed 
cans of flour to be used by the United 
States navy. Each can was individually 
crated and wire bound to insure protec- 
tion from moisture or weevil. 





OOO ORO SOO OOD 





MICHAEL L. MOLAN, St. Paul, re- 

cently elected president of the Pu- 
rity Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, to 
succeed the late Thomas O’Connor, had 
been vice president of that organization 
since 1924. He began business with Mr. 
O’Connor in 1902 at Minneapolis, both 
having been drivers for the Regan Bros. 
Co. prior to that time. 


NEBRASKA BAKERS WILL 
JOIN NATIONAL GROUP 


Small Attendance, but Interesting Demon- 
strations and Discussions, Character- 
ize Meeting at Norfolk 


Norrotkx, Nges.—The attendance at the 
eighteenth annual convention of the Ne- 
braska Master Bakers’ Association, held 
here April 10-12, was not as good as 
had been expected, due largely to the in- 
accessibility of Norfolk. There was also 
some delay in starting the meeting be- 
cause of the tardiness of bakers in ar- 
riving. However, in some respects it 
was an unusually interesting one, be- 
cause of the bread demonstration and 
the discussions led by Walter D. War- 
rick, of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
on present day competition and sales 
methods, and by M. Cavenagh, of the 
Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., on sweet goods and 
cake production. 

The association took an important step 
in voting to affiliate with the American 
Bakers Association. The federation plan 
of the national body was presented by 
Thomas F, Smith, field representative of 
the American Bakers Association. 

The demonstration on bread baking 
was conducted by H. O. Whaley, of The 
Fleischmann Co., at L. A. McThompson’s 
bakery. Mr. McThompson was president 
of the association last year. Altogether 
the meeting was featured by many in- 
teresting discussions, in which most of 
the bakers participated. 

The officers elected were as follows: 
Carl Wilke, Wilke Baking Co., Beatrice, 
president; Henry Baehr, Wisner, E. A. 
Bielman, Nebraska City, Emil Schad- 
winkle, Alliance, Robert Smith, Lincoln, 
H. I. Kieth, Cambridge, and Charles 
Ortman, Omaha, vice presidents; H. L. 
Thompson, Crete (Neb.) Mills, secre- 
tary; Emil Hahn, treasurer. 

It was voted to hold the 1929 meeting 
at Omaha, which is expected to insure a 
big attendance. 

oo > 


C. Sautter & Sons, bakers, 1416 Chan- 
cellor Avenue, Philadelphia, have let a 
contract for the erection of an $11,500 
addition. 

ofl 


Rockwell’s Bakery, Inc., 427 East Sev- 
enty-fifth Street, New York, has pur- 
chased the Droste Bakery, on East Sev- 
enty-fifth Street, from the Continental 
Baking Corporation. 
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Merchandising Main Topic of Discussion at Oklahoma 


ROM the opening remarks of O. B. Heck, 
president of the Oklahoma Bakers’ Asso- 
sociation, on the occasion of the annual 
convention in Oklahoma City, April 3-5, to 
the closing session, members of the organi- 

zation participated in one of the best meetings in the 
history of that body, and each feature of the three- 
day program was appreciated to the fullest extent. 

Speakers stressed the matter of following a code 
of ethics in business—in contact with competitors and 
the public. Bakers were urged to make a better prod- 
uct, and thus overcome some of the headway that 
“food faddists” have made. 

“There is no industry that has a greater oppor- 
tunity than the baking industry,” said Mr. Heck, open- 
ing the convention. “If we should stop to consider 
the importance of our cause there would appear no 
reason why we should stoop to low things. Other 
trades and professions are guided by a code of ethics, 
and the baking industry should have a similar objective 
that would live through the ages. We should feel and 
think that we are doing something for humanity other 
than making a little ‘dough’ for ourselves. 

“The bakers must make a better product, and this 
product must appeal to our constituency. Then we 
must tell the world about it by judicious advertising 
and other legitimate means. Every baker should be a 
member of his local chamber of commerce, civic club, 
cultivate the friendship of his superintendent of schools 
and the ministers of his town. All this is just as 
important as the regular advertising in the newspapers. 
Proper advertising is the best business insurance; a 
sales subsistence that will carry over a slump in the 
business is the best insurance that we can have.” 

Mr. Heck’s further observations concerned makers 
of breakfast foods, in which he spoke of how they 
took the cruder products of grain and made them into 
an article that became attractive because of the effort 
to give it a buying appeal. This was all done by the 
proper kind of advertising, and stressed the fact that 
the baker could do the same thing with the proper 
effort. 

“We should not place too much blame on the 
breakfast food people; they are smart, and they do 
things by advertising, ‘drug store service.’ We must 
realize that it is important to give the people service 
when they want it, not ignoring the proposition that 
when one demands and gets service he must pay for it. 
The smart baker of today is he who gives the people 
what they want.” 


The Cost of Doing Business 


Mr. Heck insisted that the baker must know what 
it was costing him to run his business, unto the 
minutest detail. 

“We cannot do business very long these days unless 
we know how much things cost,” he said. “We must 
have ideas and ideals; educate ourselves in our in- 
dustry; help our neighbor baker, and then we shall 
raise the standard of the baking industry in the United 
States to where we all will be proud of it.” 

One of the most interesting and helpful features of 
the meeting was the address by Otto L. Cook, Chi- 
cago, of The Fleischmann Co., New York, on the sub- 
ject of “Retail and Wholesale Merchandising.” Twen- 
ty-six per cent of the family income was spent for 
food, he said, and 20 per cent of this was allotted 
to bakery goods. How to increase business and how 
to compete with the breakfast food makers were prob- 
lems the baker must face, he declared, and they must 
be up and doing to successfully combat the situation. 
The food products people advertised extensively, he 
observed, and many bakers were prone to sit by and 
do nothing by way of competition. 

Mr. Cook called attention to a recent market 
analysis which reflected the fact that changes were 
constant and rapid in business. The baker must try 
to keep up with them. 

“Make bakery cakes like the housewife does; you 
can’t get her to buy them unless you make them like 
she does,” he said. By putting out better goods the 
baker would sell more. He advised that the product 
be rich enough. That bread dried too soon in some 
instances was one of the things that had been dis- 
closed by the market analysis made by The Fleisch- 
mann Co. Some of the complaints made in the work 
were that some bread was too soft, some too light, and 
the quality of pies could be improved with more 
encouraging results. 

Further analyzing the retail problem, Mr. Cook ad- 
vised bakers to find out how much marketing was 
done in their community, so that they could gauge 
their activity. Bakeries should be open for inspec- 
tion, and in this connection it was urged that bakers 
invite the school children to visit their plants. 

Sales meetings, at which salesmen could be trained, 
would be profitable, Mr. Cook said. Once a month, 
at least, there should be a general meeting in which 
all phases of the business were discussed. The sales- 


Bakers’ Meeting 


men’s room should be pleasant and comfortable. The 
baker should go over the routes with his salesmen, 
visiting the grocer, and “cultivate his interest.” And 
one of the most important things was proper consid- 
eration for the salesmen. 

“You must pay your salesmen wages such as other 
industries are paying,” Mr. Cook said. 

Bakers should look properly after their immediate 
territory before attempting to reach out for additional 
area; look after their equipment and see that routes 
did not overlap. Mr. Cook told bakers not to give 
the drivers too many stops, since it was better to serve 
50 well than 75 poorly. 

Mr. Cook said it would benefit the baker to have 
attractive wrappers, and to do direct advertising. 
Retail selling could be advanced substantially by look- 
ing after the exterior as well as the interior decora- 
tions of the store. Painting should be done at least 
twice a year, he suggested, “and don’t crowd your 
windows, but make them attractive”; also there should 
be personal salesmanship courtesy. 


Truck Maintenance 


The matter of truck maintenance, not a formal 
part of the program, was discussed, and proved of 
much interest. Many valuable suggestions were made. 
For instance, it was advised that in winter months 
and in the colder sections of the country, it would 
be better to shelter trucks in warm garages than to 
try to warm them up in the morning preparatory to 
going out on the route. Fifteen dollars a month for 
such service, if necessary, would be a good investment, 
because one of the most important things is to keep 
cars in good condition and ready for instant use. 

It was brought out in the discussion that some of 
the larger plants kept records of the service received 
from a set of tires, or individual tires, the greasing of 
a truck, and practically every item that went into 
its upkeep. 

The discussion that developed among the members 
concerning the wear and tear, depreciation in general, 
and upkeep of a truck in the bakery business gathered 
interest as it progressed. Suggestions came from some 
that trucks with bodies built low were most satisfac- 
tory, and some spoke of discouraging accidents with 
trucks with high tops. “Make trucks longer rather 
than higher,” was the general opinion expressed. En- 
gines of light cars should be renewed at least once a 
year, it was advocated by many, and few favored the 
use of a trailer. 

“People are coming back to bread,” T. C. Thatcher, 
of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
told the members in speaking on “Running Around in 
a Circle.” Success is coming to the baking industry, 
“as the country prospers and as you merit it,” he 











CHARLES F. YOST, president of the 

General Baking Co.'s Oklahoma City 
plant, was elected president of the Okla- 
homa Master Bakers’ Association at its 
recent meeting. 























said. The title of Mr. Thatcher’s subject brought to 
mind the man who was working with no object in 
view; he was getting nowhere, and ended up at the 
close of the day just about where he began in the 
morning. 


Better Quality and Service 


We should ask ourselves, “For whom are we work- 
ing?” and supplying an answer Mr. Thatcher said, 
“we’re just all hired men, working for people whose 
patronage we are trying to get.” Better service, bet- 
ter quality of product, must be the aim before com- 
pensation can be increased, and this should apply to 
the baking industry as well’ as to other lines. 

Taking an interest in one’s home community was 
a duty every business man should not neglect, Mr. 
Thatcher said, and this applied to the baker, whose 
business gave him intimate contact with the people 
of his town. 

John Butler, an Oklahoma City attorney, using 
figures, explained how important it was for bakers, 
as well as others, to carry proper insurance for safe- 
guarding their business and employees. 

Thomas F. Smith, field representative for the 
American Bakers Association, speaking on “Some 
Whys, Whats and Wheres for Bakers,” explained the 
advantages of affiliation with the national association. 
With such a connection, whatever service the national 
body could give or get would be at the disposal of 
the state organizations, through delegates selected by 
the state bodies. Trying to help bakers develop their 
business in a profitable way was one of the aims of 
the national association, and to overcome unjust com- 
petition of food faddists, in favor of the baker, was 
something offered for the baker’s benefit. 

Making of a uniform product was another thing 
the national association advocated among bakers, and 
in this movement the larger body would give every 
assistance possible, Mr. Smith said. Suggestions in 
the matter of trade relations were available where 
such were needed or might be of benefit. 

Closing the business session of the convention on 
the final morning, John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary 
of the Associated Bakers of America, Retail and 
Wholesale, advised the members of the Oklahoma as- 
sociation that the affairs of one’s competitor should 
not be discussed with salesmen. 

“Don’t take seriously any stories that may come 
to you, but, if you must, go direct to your competitor,” 
he advised. 


New Officers Chosen 


Election of officers closed the convention. Charles 
F. Yost, manager of the General Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, was elected president, succeeding O. B. Heck, 
Bartlesville. A. Cox, Okemah, was elected general 
vice president, with four additional district vice presi- 
dents, as follows: northwestern district, J. L. Merritt, 
Elk City; southwestern district, R. M. Corson, Hobart; 
southeastern district, E. B. Johnson, Ada; northeastern 
district, D. E. Crockett, Burbank. 

C. G. Buskin, Oklahoma City, last year was elected 
for a two-year term as secretary-treasurer; conse- 
quently, he holds over for another year. 


oof 


Oklahoma Convention Registration 
Bakers 


Frederick G. Beshirs, Bakerite Bakery, El Reno. 

J. W. Bonnewitz, Pioneer Bakery, Hobart. 

W. B. Broadus, Campbell Baking Co., Oklahoma City. 
J. Buhrer, Oklahoma City. 

Cc. G. Buskin, Buskin’s Real Bakery, Oklahoma City. 
Harry N. Carlson, General Baking Co., Enid. 

R. M. Corson, Pioneer Bakery, Hobart. 


. A, Cox, Cox Bros., Okemah. 


L. Cox, Cox Bros., Welletka. 

D. E. Crockett, Crockett’s Bakery, Burbank and Pawhuska. 

Charles E. Davis, Coyle. 

J. B. Dean, Atoke. 

Otto E. Denner, Bakerite Bakery, Enid. 

Peter E. Faust, Tonkawa. 

B. W. Fruit, Shawnee. 

R. W. Gorich, Blackwell Wholesale Baking Co., Blackwell. 

O. B. Heck, Bartlesville. 

W. Hubbard, Chickasha. 

R. R. Jennison, Holdenville. 

E. B. Johnson, Johnson’s Bakery, Ada. 

Cc. A. Klein, Klein’s Bakery and Pastry Shop, Enid. 

A. C. Laur, Chickasha. 

Cc. W. Lemon, Duncan. 

Jacob Linneborn, Linneborn Bakery, Oklahoma City. 

Paul P. Linsley, Oklahoma City. 

A. F. McDonald, Wellington, Texas. 

F. J. McKane, Seminole. 

J. L. Merritt, Elk City. 

Mrs. B. J. Mitchell, Butternut Bakery, Enid. 

Clyde Mitchell, Butternut Bakery, Enid. 

L. Reed, Perfection Baking Co., Seminole. 

Carl Roberts, Ponca City. 

Otto Schmidt, Oklahoma City. 

A. P. Schreiber, Alva. 

F. J. Schritter, Capitol City Baking Co., Oklahoma City. 

H. G. Shipley, Shipley Baking Co., McAlester. 

W. G. Shipley, Shipley Baking Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 

M. P. Simmons, Mrs. Simmens’ Home Bake Shop, Okla- 
homa City. 

Carl W. Skogsberg, Colonial Baking Co., Oklahoma City. 
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The 


HE recently finished Wichita, Kansas, plant of 
the General Baking Corporation embodies all of 
the latest and best principles of bakery building. 
Low maintenance costs, low production costs and 
facilities for easy expansion all have been built into 
this newest member of the General Baking family. 
Straight line operation is the secret of cheap pro- 
duction costs, and this principle has been followed in 
the building. Flour and other materials are delivered 
by truck and car to the basement store room. As 
they are needed, elevators take them to the top floor, 
where the manufacturing process is started. The whole 
of the top floor is given over to the mixing of dough. 
Gravity chutes carry the dough to the second floor. 
There it is converted into loaves, proofed, and baked 
in a gas fired traveling tray oven. The baked loaves, 
after a period on a cooler at the delivery end, are car- 
tied to the wrapping machines on the first floor. 
Only the most durable of materials were used in 
construction, the General company figuring that in- 
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New General Baking Corporation Plant at Wichita 


creased length of service and lower maintenance costs 
would more than offset the extra building expense. 
The frame of the structure above the first floor is 
steel, covered with wooden decking. All walls are of 
brick, faced inside and out with selected finished sur- 
faces. All floors throughout the manufacturing por- 
tions of the plant are extra heavy clear maple. Wash- 
room floors and entrance stairs have terrazzo finish. 
Loading room floors are of specially prepared wooden 
blocks aid in odorless asphalt. All sheet metal work 
is of heavy copper, and steam box doors are covered 
with “Ascoloy.” All water pipes are brass, and 
steam pipes are wrought iron. ; 

In spite of the strong, durable nature of the build- 
ing, provisions have been made for easy structural 
expansion. Indeed, it is possible to double the ca- 
pacity of the plant without moving any of the present 
equipment or tearing out expensive construction. 

The extra strength given by the steel framework 


above the first floor permits installation of new or 
heavier equipment without extensive re-enforcing. 
Brick wall facing on the inside and outside of build. 
ing is supported at strategic places on the steel frame- 
work itself, so that it may be removed in small sec- 
tions without disturbing the building structurally. All 
electric conduits are run exposed, so that future out- 
lets may be installed readily. 

Inside temperature control is made easy by cork 
insulation covering the inner surface of the roof, and 
machinery operation is simplified by installation of a 
central control room in the basement., 

Archer & Gloyd, Kansas City, designed and super- 
vised construction of the plant. Equipment was fur- 
nished as follows: two Ben Franklin mixers, South- 
wark Machine Co; one traveling oven, Needham Gas 
Appliance Co; one proofer, Dutchess Tool Machine Co; 
coolers, dividers and rounders, Baker-Perkins Co; flour 
handling apparatus, Latendorf Co. 





Paul P. and Mrs. Nora M. Swirczynski, Maywood Bakery, 
Oklahoma City. 

R. P. Swirezynski, Mid West Baking Co., Oklahoma City. 

Charles 8S. Tremblay, Tremblay’s Bakery, Oklahoma City. 

J. L. Troyer, Perfection Bakery, Bristow. 

E. O. Vaughn, Vaughn's Bakery, Kingfisher. 

H. F. Vaupel, Bakerite Bakery, El Reno. 

J. W. Wallen, Maywood Bakery, Oklahoma City. 

J. H. Ward, Hollis. 

John Willhoit, Willhoit’s Bakery, Durant. 

Charles F, Yost, General Baking Co., Oklahoma City. 


Allied Tradesmen 


Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., L. E. Davey, 
Wayne Teeters, Jack Hathaway, Don Valentine, 8S. 
Williams, D. R. Ashmauer. 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Okla., P. L. Jacobson. 

Bakers’ Helper, Chicago, H. C. Teller. 

Bakers Weekly, New York, John M. Hartley. 

Bakery Equipment Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Strate. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J., A. J. White. 

Bob White Flour Mills, Kingfisher, Okla., Turk Curry, E. 
O. Brattan, A. W. Bennett. 

H. C. Cameron, Omaha, Neb. 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Mangrum, W. H. -Boon. 

Central Waxed Paper Co., Chicago, Harry T. Wyatt. 

Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., L. F. Lockwood. 

Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, J. O. Parrott. 

Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., F. H. Wallace, J. D. Keaton, 
T. E. Barr, P. E. Parker. 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, C. V. Nalley. 

J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, A. J. Winhusen. 

Dead Shot Co., Oklahoma City, J. Koon. 


Robert 


Okla., J. W. 


Charles Dennéry, Inc., New Orleans and Dallas, Texas, 
Maurice Wedig, C. Moreland. 

Dixie Wax Paper Co., Dallas, Texas, C. F. Mauldin, Louis 
Kemple. 

El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Blevator Co., H. A. House, H. C. 
Hicks, E. L. File. 

Enid (Okla.) Milling Co., John K. Landes. 

The Fleischmann Co., New York, E. L. Johnson, H. C. 
Kolbohn, C. F. Shonting, E. J. Park, Ralph D. Bud- 
dington, Otto Cook, Morris Leist, Jack Kendall, F. 
G. Wandall. 

Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, J. D. Yergler, D. 
E. Price. 

S. Gumpert Co., Inc., Brooklyn, H. F. Mason. 

Guthrie Mercantile Co., St. Joseph, Mo., W. E. Harl. 

Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, Kansas, Gordon 
Alvis. 

Hirsch Bros. Co., Chicago, C. C. Orsinger. 

Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, A. D. Dark. 

Kansas Bakers’ Supply Co., Kansas City, J. M. Orr. 

Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, Paul Stauffer. 

Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, J. Foltz. 

Malt-Diastase Co., New York, J. Charles Ringold. 

New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, T. N. Del- 
bridge, W. Hoyland. 

S. W. Noggle Co., Kansas City, Vance D. Gill, C. F. Dum- 
bauld. 

Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., Miles Young, 
E. A. Humphrey, Bob Howes, O. D. Sims, O. C. Wil- 
moth, B. M. Hagan. 

Oklahoma Paper Co., Oklahoma City, 
L. B. Thompson. 

Robert Pachne, Oklahoma City. 

Pollock Paper & Box Co., Dallas, Texas, Leslie J. Jacobs, 
J King. 


Samuel Herman, 


Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, G. J. Lichlyter. 

Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, A. B. Anderson, J. 
L. Collins, M. B. Collins. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, Thomas J. 
Clark, Lon Eveleth, F. E. Kiefer. 

Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, Frank 
Peters. 

Schmitz Supply Co., Oklahoma City, L. J. Schmitz, J. B. 
Brooks, Robert Sanders. 

Union Machinery Co., Joliet, If., B. A. Evans. 

Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., J. MacBeth. 

Waxide Paper Co., Kansas City, E. P. Archer, L. T. Earll. 

White-Stokes Co., Inc., Chicago, C. F. Simpson. 

Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., W. W. Toevs, C. H. 
Hagler. 

Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., Joseph E. Dobery. 


oo 


Dunwoody Broadcasting 


MinNeEapPotis, Mrinn.—Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, early this month began broadcasting 
from its own radio station, WHDI, describing the ex- 
cellence of bakery products. This broadcasting pro- 
gram is given each Monday night between 6 and 7 
oelock. A. F. Gerhard, head of the baking depart- 
ment of the institute, is the speaker. The St. Paul 
office of The Fleischmann Co., New York, and J. A. 
Janovec, secretary of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
nesota, are co-operating with the institute. 
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“Business Notions for the ‘Baker By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 











OO frequently in a bakery business which has 
grown sufficiently to be departmentized to such 

an extent that various groups working for the 
organization seldom, if ever, come into contact with 
other elements in the company, these parts of the or- 
ganization consider the business purely 


INTERDE- from their own angle. In other words, 
PENDENCE the production department is largely 
OF DE- concerned only with the problems of 
PARTMENTS its own work, and the sales organiza- 


tion is wrapped up entirely in selling. 
This is unfortunate. No part of a bakery is in- 
dependent of the other. Production and sales are 
closely interlinked. For both to do work of the type 
that will be for the best interests of the business as 
a whole, they should each be familiar with the basic 
problems of the other departments. How best to 
bring this situation about is a problem to be solved 
by the management of each individual bakery. But 
when once it has been done, the result will be a much 
more smoothly working organization. 
” . _ 
ANY wholesale bakers in inaugurating advertising 
campaigns are inclined to be overenthusiastic 
about them. Perhaps they have been oversold them- 


selves. But at any rate, in its early stages they go 

to their retail distributors and promise 
OVERVALU- that a large volume of their bakery 
ING ADVER- goods will be moved through the stores 
TISING as the result of this new advertising. 


Perhaps all goes well for a time, and 
then, for some reason or another, the baker curtails 
or eliminates his advertising. 

The result of such action is that the advertising 
has probably done more harm than good. In the first 
place, the promise to move more goods by advertising 
than can rightfully be expected of it is injurious. It 
will leave the distributor disappointed and skeptical, 
even though the advertising is continued. Advertis- 
ing started and then suddenly dropped is also of very 
questionable value. There is a great difference be- 
tween the advertising campaign and the advertising 
gesture. Before so much as starting the use of adver- 
tising the wholesale baker should lay out a definite 
campaign which he knows he can follow, continue it 
on this basis, and present its selling arguments to 
the retail grocers in such a manner as not to lead them 
to expect more benefit from it than they rightfully 
can obtain. 

* * # 

HE slow pay customer is a difficult problem to any 

manufacturer, whether he be a baker or the pro- 
ducer of some other product, who is doing business 
on a credit basis. Too many wholesale bakers have 

tried to build their businesses upon the 


DANGERS OF foundation of volume; consequently, 


THE SLOW they sell to any distributor who will 
PAY agree to carry their product. Many, 
CUSTOMER when they find a distributor who is 


slow pay, continue selling him and 

simply hope they eventually will get their money. 
But under any guise the slow pay customer is a 
very doubtful asset. More often than not he is a 
liability. Generally he is slow because his business is 
slipping, either through his own inefficiency or some 
other cause. Often it is because he is a poor mer- 
chandiser. Eventually he will become desperate, and 
in an endeavor to get business start cutting prices, 
which, in addition to being definite assurance of his ul- 
timate failure, causes an unpleasant feeling on the 
part of other merchants of the community. Whether 
rightfully or wrongfully, they frequently blame the 
manufacturer whose products are included in the cut 
prices. These are but a few reasons why a slow pay 
customer is a very doubtful asset. Not only is the 
baker selling to him running the risk of never collect- 
ing his account, but he also is frequently incurring the 
antagonism of the better merchants of the community. 

e «# @ 


[It is admittedly true that increased volume is one of 
the greatest and surest known methods for decreas- 
ing the per loaf cost of the output of a bakery. That 
is the common excuse given for bakers who cut prices, 
increase their potential capacity and 
THE DANGER exercise other means for augmenting 
IN OVER- the volume of their businesses. After 
CAPACITY a certain point in mechanical, execu- 
tive and sales efficiency has been 
reached, increased volume is practically the only known 
method for obtaining lower unit costs. 

Up to a certain place this theory is not only sound, 
but admirable. It means that the consumer has the 
advantage of lowered costs per loaf. However, in 
many instances various members of the baking indus- 
try have carried their efforts past the point where their 
communities are able to absorb their greater output. 
There is only a certain volume -of breadstuffs that can 
be consumed in every locality, and when the baking 


. Angeles. 


industry increases its productive power to a point 
where it is capable of producing far more than this 
amount, it inevitably means that at least a part of 
this output must be forced upon the community at a 
loss to the producers. 

Increased capacity, decreased unit costs through 
greater plant efficiency, and greater volume of business, 
all are in the line of rightful progress. But when an 
industry forces these things past the place where its 
output can be absorbed at a profit, then trouble is 
bound to ensue. In one large city, where there seemed 
to be ample baking capacity, several new large bak- 
eries were built. 
this output will have to be forced upon the com- 
munity at a loss. And the baking industry will be 
the one to suffer. 

- o * 
I is the custom in some bakery advertising to depict 
a rosy cheeked child in the midst of enjoying a bi 
Slice of bread and jam. Usually this is accompanie 
by appropriate copy extolling the merits of the par- 
ticular brand of bread advertised. 
There is no intention here to criti- 
SINCERITY IN cize this form of advertising. It is 
ADVERTISING good, and no doubt produces results. 
copy However, there is a tendency among 
many advertisers in various lines of 
business to use “real” characters in this type of copy. 
The reproduction of a photograph of a typical young- 
ster engaged in eating a slice of bread would lend 
more reality and sincerity to the copy than would the 
most beautiful painting. And sincerity is one of the 
fundamental keynotes of successful advertising. 
* #*# * 


[t is the exceptional bakery, either wholesale or re- 
tail, that occasionally does not have a baking that 
is off in quality. So many factors enter into the pro- 
duction of bakery goods, any one of which can cause 
trouble, that any plant is apt to have 


EXPLAINING a bad day once in a while. It is not 
A POOR the purpose here to discuss how these 
BAKING misfortunes can be prevented, but 


rather how they should be handled 
when they do occur. 

Methods of meeting such situations vary greatly, 
not only among bakers, but in all lines of manufac- 
turing. Some try to ignore it altogether, or at best 
make adjustments reluctantly and only when literally 





Photograph by Ewing Galloway, New York 


Puis picture shows the Dutch windmill that serves 

as the front of a bakery on Sunset Boulevard, Los 
The photographer declares that it is only 
another evidence that California leads. the world in 


freak shops. If it is freakish it is none the less attrac- 


tive, however, and no doubt it does much to create the 
proper music in the cash box. 


It seems inevitable that some of’ 


forced to. Others go to the opposite extremity. Some 
offer all kinds of excuses except the right one. And so 
on through many intricate side-steppings. 

All of these methods combined do not offer as sat- 
isfactory a system of handling an unhappy situation 
as does a straightforward statement of facts, backed 
by the proper willingness to make good whatever losses 
may have n incurred by distributors and consumers, 
Common sense must be used, for some people can al- 
ways be found who are ready and eager to take ad- 
vantage of the baker. But when something really is 
wrong with the product, a frank statement of the truth 
will go farther toward righting the evil and retaining 
good will than will any subterfuge. 


F REQUENTLY, wholesale bakers have started 

routes, thinking that possibly they could ultimately 

be worked into profitable ones, only to find later on 

that it was practically impossible for them to develop 

sufficient business to yield a profit. At 

THE the same time they are producing some 

UNPROFIT- volume, which the baker hates to lose, 

ABLE ROUTE This condition presents a problem. 

Should he keep the volume, even 

though it is yielding no profit, or should he abandon 
the territory altogether? 

With careful planning, usually both ultimatums 
can be met successfully. In near-by territories, parts 
of such routes can be divided among other men, who 
usually are glad of the opportunity to increase their 
business. In places more distant from the plant, 
perhaps the more desirable customers can be turned 
into shipping ones, and the volume of business lost be 
kept at a minimum. But regardless of the steps taken, 
routes which, after thorough trials, cannot be made to 
show a profit should be handled in some other manner, 
for they are a drain on the rest of the business. 

* # @# 


N®2 matter how large or how small the volume of a 
retail grocer’s bread business may be, in his eyes 

it is an item of importance. When he agrees to han- 
dle a brand of bread heretofore not in his store, he 
thinks that the bakery should be 


WORKING pleased with its new business. Call 
WITH NEW this vanity or whatever you care to, 
CUSTOMERS it remains a fact, and, if properly han- 

dled by the bakery, can be turned to 
advantage. 


Usually the salesman, or driver-salesman, starts 
the, account. He is well known to the grocer, who 
realizes that it is his business to call on him regularly, 
and his visits soon come to be taken as a matter of 
course. But if the sales manager or some other execu- 
tive of the bakery calls on him shortly after he has 
taken on the account, he feels that his business is re- 
ceiving the attention to which it is entitled, and he 
views the company in a friendly light. Moreover, 
such a call as this gives the person making it an ex- 
cellent opportunity to drive home some of the facts 
which should be the most emphasized. The desirability 
of this particular product can again be stressed, 
reasons why the grocer should push this bread over 
others can be gone over, and, all in all, such a call 
by an executive of the bakery can be made one of the 
most valuable links in the work done with new cus- 


tomers. 
a om * 


N several occasions the writer has been told by 
retail grocers, particularly in highly competitive 
localities, that the one thing they needed was a whole- 
sale baker who could, or would, make and sell to them 
bread at a price enabling them to meet 
THE FAILURE the competition of the chain stores. 
OF A In some cases bakers have been found 
CHEAP LOAF who were willing to attempt this feat, 
but almost invariably their efforts have 

met with failure. 

The reason most commonly given for such failures 
is that the quality of the bread thus supplied was 
inferior. This is inevitable, for when a baker sells 4 
cheap loaf of bread he must make a cheap loaf, pro- 
viding he is to remain in business. But there is an- 
other reason which probably exerts just as much in- 
fluence toward causing the failure. It is the narrow 
margin of profit which the retail grocer is able to show 
on the cheap loaf. He buys cheaply, sells cheaply, 
and has little profit to show for his efforts. It is 
natural, therefore, that he should neglect this prod- 
uct, and push the sale of those articles which will 
show a greater net profit for his business. 

After all, it is net profit that the modern grocer is, 
or should be, interested in. If a baker can show him 
that he is doing all he can in his behalf, through ad- 
vertising and other sales assistance, and that he can 
make a greater profit on this particular bread than 
he can on the cheaper ones, he need not fear the 
competition of the latter. They may flourish for the 
time being, but their existence is not permanent. 
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Photograph from Ewing Galloway, New York 


An Unusually Attractive Mother’s Day Window Display Arranged by Shrafft’s East Forty-second Street Store, New York City 


Notes on the Mixing of Pie 
Crust Ingredients 


From a “Pie Research Bulletin” Published by the 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 


IE CRUST dough, in contrast with bread or cake 

dough, should not be homogeneous in structure. 

By this we mean that it is highly desirable to 
have a mixture which is not perfect, ie., that the 
shortening and flour should not be so thoroughly com- 
bined that their individual characteristics are no longer 
apparent. In other words, it is desirable that we have 
an imperfect mixture, with bits of shortening here and 
bits of dough there. 

This is the kind of mixture we must have if our 
baked crust is to be flaky and tender. Consequently, 
we must keep the water content of our batch at a 
minimum, using just enough to make a dough that will 
stick together. The mixing process also must be re- 
stricted. Mixing, of course, tends to develop the glu- 
ten in the flour. This, in turn, leads to toughness in 
our crust, 

If we use too much water, our mixing time neces- 
sarily will be extended. Moreover, use of too much 
water leads to sogginess. To bake out the water will 
require more oven time. The crust bakes slowly, and 
the steam thus generated opens up the crust and 
permits the filling to seep in, resulting in a soggy 
crust. While in bread doughs absorption is desirable 
from the standpoint of economy, it is correspondingly 
undesirable in pie doughs. 

The kind or method of mixing should determine 
the water content, as well as the shortening content, 
of a pie dough. If you mix by hand, you can make 
a very good dough by using 100 parts of flour, 40 
parts of shortening, 25 parts (by weight) of water, 
and 14% parts of salt. The cold shortening should be 
broken up and rubbed into the flour. The water 
and salt is added, and the whole mixed as little as 
possible. 

If this.dough is to be mixed by machine, it will 
be advisable to add from 5 to 10 parts more of water 
and from 5 to 10 more of shortening, in order to 
obtain as good a crust as the hand mixed dough pre- 
viously described will yield. 

It is false economy to attempt to mix large batches 
of pie crust dough. Too large a batch is often the 
cause of overmixing and toughness. 

_ As a rule, the quantity of salt used in commercial 
ple doughs varies from 1 to 4 per cent, based on weight 
of flour. Four per cent, we believe, is too high. For 
most doughs, 142 to 2 per cent is enough. Ordinarily, 
the salt is mixed with the flour before the other ingre- 
dients have been added. With the small amount of 
Mixing allowed for pie doughs, there may be some 
doubt as to the thoroughness with which the salt is 
distributed. To overcome this difficulty, the salt may 
be dissolved in the water. 


Another ingredient commonly used in pie dough 
is baking powder. This is generally a mixture of 
baking soda and cream of tartar. Baking powder 
is used chiefly to prevent shrinkage, which it does 
quite satisfactorily. There are some disadvantages in 
its use, however. It has a tendency to cause sogginess 
by opening up the crust and permitting the filling to 
soak in quite readily. Unless such ingredients are 
well mixed throughout the dough, spots of baking 
powder, soda, or cream of tartar may be tasted in 
the baked crust. For this reason, baking powder is 
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“Shortt” Points 
By “Pat” 


A MOST instructive and entertaining program is out- 

lined for the New England Master Bakers’ con- 
vention, to be held May 20-22 at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott. A free trip to Bermuda for some lucky 
attendant is one of the novel features provided by 
the committee! A rollicking good time is assured, so 


cast dull care aside and be in on the big doin’s. 
* . * 


THE Ohio State Penitentiary, Columbus, after care- 
ful experimentation is using-4 per cent dry skim 
milk in the bread doughs. The savings effected, as 
pointed out by the officials, are: no loss through stales 
—formerly made into puddings; prisoners eat more 
bread and less higher costing foods; a greater yield off- 
setting the cost of the milk; greater satisfaction and 
better health. 
* * a 
R. CLARK, over the Chicago Federation of Labor 
broadcasting station, radios a slam against white 
bread, and as expected, winds up his harangue with an 
announcement that his book sells for 2% simoleons 
and that his clinic is a good one, too. 
7 * 
J LEISCHMANN’S old war horse, Casey Campbell, 
donned the kilties and performed some sprightly 
turns in the Highland Fling, Sword Dance, and other 
Scotch twirls to the skreelin o’ the pipes on the occa- 
sion of Mrs. Campbell’s birthday, April 14. A party 
of 50 friends and co-workers attended the celebration, 
a real old time Scotch one, ending with a “wee doch 
an’ doris afore we gang awa.” Mon, but ’twas gude! 
* * * 
WO Pittsburgh doctors who advised against the use 
of white bread were called upon by a prominent 
baker of that city and questioned as to the reason for 
their attacks. The baker learned that both doctors 
were ignorant of the nourishing ingredients in the mix. 
They are now numbered among his best customers, and 
not only provide their families with good white bread 
but are advocating its use in the dietary of their 
clientele. 


better than cream of tartar and soda, since a single 
ingredient is more likely to be thoroughly mixed into 
the dough than two ingredients. If baking powder is 
used, the quantity should be kept, if possible, below 
1 per cent, based on the weight of flour. 


oo > 


Propose Bakery Sales Promotion 


Harrispurc, Pa.—As the result of a movement 
launched by C. S. Goodman, of the Bricker Baking 
Co., Lancaster, at a meeting of the Pennsylvania 
chapter of the Bakery Sales Promotion Association at 
the Penn Harris Hotel, plans were outlined for the 
formation of a central organization for the promotion 
of bakery product sales by the state and national 
bakers’ associations. Mr. Goodman emphasized the 
fact that it was essential for bakers to push the sale 
of their products, and that individually they could not 
accomplish much. He stressed the point that other 
industries were co-operating in sales movements, and 
said that there was no good reason why bakers should 
not do likewise. 

A committee to take the matter up at the bakery 
sales promotion conference in Chicago, April 30-May 
2, was named, consisting of Mr. Goodman, E. S. Man- 
beck, of the Manbeck Baking Co., Harrisburg, John 
A. Apple, of the Butter Krust Baking Co., Sunbury, 
Carl F. Stroehmann, of the Stroehmann Bakery, Wil- 
liamsport, and H. W. Burton, of The Fleischmann 
Co., Philadelphia. 

oo 


Trade Relations Committee 


Henry Stude, president of the American Bakers 
Association, recently issued a statement which explains 
the association’s position relative to the work of the 
trade relations committee. 

This committee consists of the following: Frederic 
H. Frazier, New York; Matt Carpenter, Milwaukee; 
Henry Conrad, Momence, Ill; Edward Kaulbach, 
Youngstown, Ohio; T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va; 
Alton H. Hastings, Boston; Henry Stude, Chicago. 

Mr. Stude points out that the committee contains 
representatives of all types and classes and kinds of 
bakeries—the group bakery, the independent bakery, 
the neighborhood bakery, the house-to-house bakery. 

This committee was appointed pursuant to a reso- 
lution of the board of governors, which read: “A 
motion that the new trade relations committee and 
the president jointly consider the problem of trade 
relations looking to the end of establishing a forum 
for the adjudication of any troubles that may arise 
within the industry, and in formulating that program 
and adopting a procedure, to consult with established 
authorities and organizations that give promise or 
opportunity of emphasizing and helping the work.” 

In a commentary, Mr. Stude says: “The committee 
appreciates that the future of the industry will to a 
great extent depend upon how well it can practice 
self-regulation itself. Individual initiative and enter- 
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covered with grass-colored coconut. 











RRIVAL of the baseball season affords reasonable excuse for unearthing from the 

engraving “morgue” this handsome picture of the cake that commemorated the open- 
ing series of 1926 between the Chicago Cubs and the Cincinnati Reds at Redland Park, 
Cincinnati. The cake was displayed in the window of Klosterman’s Dixie Pastry Shop, 
and later in the cafeteria of the Hotel Havlin, which was headquarters of the Cubs. It 
was three feet.in,diameter. Green and orange sugar icings were used in effective com- 
bination with white and. the creamy tint of the marzipan in which the players and the 
bats and baseballs placed around the border were modeled. The diamond and field were 














prise built American business, and is building the bak- 
ing industry. But those who stand for preservation of 
this individual initiative must impose upon themselves 
a certain amount of self-regulation in order to pre- 
serve it. 

“The committee does not believe it possible to clean 
house all at once. The road is long, and it’s steep 
and uphill much of the way. The committee does not 
believe that results can be accomplished by edict, 
proclamation or resolution. It needs the whole- 
hearted support and co-operation of every member of 
the industry—of all sizes, of all kinds, of all places. 
The committee believes that if the industry will sup- 
port it without prejudice and without reservation it 
may be able to point the way out of the wilderness 
of misunderstanding that has beset it in so many 
places.” 

A program and procedure will be announced 
shortly. 

oS 


Procter & Gamble Demonstration 


More than 175 bakers were present at a recent 
lecture and demonstration arranged by E. C. Lang, 
Milwaukee representative of the Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, on behalf of the Milwaukee Master 
Bakers’ Association. John Wurst, of the research de- 
partment of that company, explained the manufacture 
of its shortening product, Crisco, and gave those pres- 
ent an opportunity to sample bakery products that 
had been made with it. 

C. D. Keeney, of the bakery research department 
of the company, pointed out to those present that the 
ability of the baker to turn out a high class loaf of 
bread at an economical price had led to the situation 
where 80 per cent of the country’s bread was baked 
in bakeries, as against only 20 per cent a few years 
ago. If the baker would improve the quality of his 
pies and pastries, he said, the same change would 
take place in the production of sweet goods as had 
occurred in bread making. 

As a result of the interest created by the demon- 
stration, the membership of the Milwaukee association 
was increased by 12, who expressed a desire to be 
elected. 

oo! 


Use of the Word “Tasty” 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Considerable interest is bein 
taken by bakers in the equity proceedings institute 
recently in the federal court at Philadelphia by the 
Tasty Baking Co., Philadelphia, against the Tasty 
Pound Cake Co., Jersey City, N. J., to prevent it 
from the further use of the word “Tasty” in the title 
of its corporate name. The plaintiff has asked that 
the defendant concern be restrained from using the 
name “Tasty” and also has asked for an accounting 
of profits and the destruction of all wrappers and 
papers that bear the word. The Tasty Baking Co. 


has been using the name since 1915, itis asserted, and 
does an annual business of over $2,000,000. Following 
the filing of an answer by the defendant, a hearing 
will be held. 

oo > 


Cake Advertising Builds Grocery 
Sales 


The National Grocers’ Bulletin says: “There is 
probably no advertising run in national magazines 
which helps the grocer quite as much as that of 
luscious, tempting, novel cakes. 

“During April and May the full page, full color 
advertising which the Washburn Crosby Co. is running 
in_the largest national magazines features primarily 
two beautiful cakes, an orange chocolate cake and a 
caramel cake. 

“These dominating advertisements, which will un- 
questionably stimulate hundreds of thousands of women 
to try these cakes, will result in sales, not only of 
Gold Medal “Kitchen-Tested” flour, but of shortening, 
eggs, milk, extracts, chocolate, spices, baking powder, 
sugar and still other ingredients which a housewife 
always must buy if she is going to bake a cake.” 

oo 


Minnesota Bakers’ Plans 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Plans are going forward for 
the annual convention of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, to be held at Minneapolis, June 26-28. Of- 
ficers of the association have announced that the sec- 
ond day of the convention will be devoted to demon- 
strations and practical baking tests at Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute. Bakers are invited to bring their 
problems for solution. William Glaser, St. Paul, presi- 
dent of the association, has urged all bakers to turn 
out for this convention. He said that last year’s at- 
tendance was record breaking, and he hoped that 
registration would be as large or larger this year. 


oS 
New York Bakeries to Consolidate 


New Yorx, N. Y.—There is a constant rumor that 
arrangements are under way to consolidate four of 
the leading bakeries in Jefferson and Lawrence coun- 
ties. ‘Those mentioned are A. J. Pooler & Son, Adams, 
George J. Maihafer, Carthage, Dawley’s Bakery, 
Gouverneur, and C. F. Livingston, of Philadelphia. 


oS 


Bread Prices in Uruguay 


Wasurneton, D. C.—Newspapers in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, recently have pointed out that, while this 
year’s overproduction of wheat in that country—about 


. 7,000,000 bus above domestic consumption—has caused 


a considerable decrease in the price of flour, bread is 
no lower. Bakers have declared that at least 60 per 
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cent of the plants in Montevideo are in difficult cir- 
cumstances, and the remaining 40 per cent cannot be 
called prosperous. EC. Carrigan, American consul 
there, has reported.to the Department of Commerce 
that the price of bread may be made the occasion of 
a serious protest on the part of Uruguayan people 
in the near future. 
oso 


American Institute Graduates 


Graduation exercises were held at the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, on April 19. L. 0. 
Lucka, of the Purity Baking Co., Decatur, IIl., acted 
as chairman at the gathering. The class history was 
given by~Charles G. Howe, Covington, Ky., of The 
Fleischmann Co., New York. Following a program 
of songs and music, Messrs. Walmsley, Marx, Bishop 
and Jones, and Miss Priddat, all members of the 
faculty, spoke briefly. 

. Cullen Thomas, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, delivered a few remarks to the gradu- 
ates., Dr. C. B. Morison, of the American Institute 
of Baking, also spoke briefly. Certificates were then 
presented to the graduates by Henry Stude, president 
of the institute. 

Those graduated included the following: 


GROUP I 


August H. Bethke, Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee. 

Charles Bower, Bower's Bakery, Pottsville, Pa. 

Roy E. Bradley, Youngstown, Ohio, Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, 

James F. Brooks, L. E. Trimble, Belding, Mich. 

Martin Burtner, Hill Bakery, Litchfield, Neb. 

R. C. Edelmann, Baker-Perkins Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Howard W. Fisher, Elite Bakery, Alamosa, Colo. 

Curtis D. Green, Birmingham, Ala., The Fleischmann Co., 
New York. 

Victor E. Krantz, Chicago, The Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City. 

George R. Lewis, Meredith Baking Co., York, Pa. 

G. V. Widen, Widen’s Bakery, Chicago. 

GROUP II 


Ralph B. Abelson, Ephrata (Wash.) Bakery. 

Walter Brandhorst, Fort Wayne, Ind., Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, 

Floyd Clark, Oskaloosa, Kansas. 

Charles G. Howe, Jr., Covington, Ky., The Fleischmann 
Co., New York. 

Lloyd E. Leatherock, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Elwin S. Martin, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 

John V. McNeill, Murphysboro, Ill. 

Albert Schadwinkel, Alliance (Neb.) Bakery. 

Joseph E. Snipes, Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon. 

John E. Tappan, Jr., Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis. 

Franz A. Weinert, Kansas City, Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis. 


GROUP III 


Edward Baumgardner, Taneytown, Md. 

Douglas N. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

Sherburn T. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

Oscar R. Frisinger, Gary, Ind., Continental Baking Cerpo- 
ration, New York. 

Ernest J. Hieber, Cullman, Ala. 

Arthur J. Loders, Cherry City Bakery, Salem, Oregon. 

Louis O. Lucka, Purity Baking Co., Decatur, IIl. 

Ernest C. Marcoux, Saginaw, Mich., Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis. 

William R. Nealon, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Robert C. Vogelman, Purity Baking Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Guido C. Wilhelms, Wilhelms & Son, Milwaukee. 

Roland Wilkins, Spengler’s Bakery, Lewiston, Idaho. 


o> 


W heeling Bakers Meet 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The Wheeling Bakers’ Club held 
a largely attended meeting of bakers of the Ohio 
Valley at the Elks’ Club, Bellaire, Ohio, on April 2. 
T.. F. Bayha, Wheeling, presided, while H. C. Ulrich 
recorded the proceedings. Considerable time was taken 
up in discussing practices and ethics in the baking 
industry, and it was advocated that the baker who 
expected to remain in business should be affiliated with 
a local, state or group state association, and through 
them with the American Bakers Association. A meet- 
ing of the club was held in Wheeling on April 12, when 
Miss Dowling, of The Fleischmann Co., New York, 
met the members and their saleswomen at an informal 
gathering for the purpose of checking up on her for- 
mer work in Wheeling and vicinity. Miss Dowling 
congratulated the saleswomen for their adherence to 
the principles of sales promotion that she stressed last 
fall. 

oS 


Dayton Biscuit Co. Expands 


PortsMoutH, Oxn1o.—The Dayton (Ohio) Biscuit 
Co., which has been operating a branch in Portsmouth 
for several years, has announced an expansion policy, 
following the signing of a long-time lease on the E. D. 
Gardner Building on Chillicothe Street. Extensive 
repairs and improvements will be made to the build- 
ing and it will be occupied about June 1. Earl Clay- 
ton, who has been with the company for six years, will 
be in charge, and will inaugurate a trucking service 
to supply customers in the district tributary to Ports- 
mouth, which includes southern Ohio and portions of 
Kentucky and West Virginia. 

oo > 


Bakers Club of New York 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The monthly meeting and 
luncheon of the Bakers Club, Inc., was held last month 
at the Hotel Commodore. About 80 members and 
their guests attended, and M. Lee Marshall, president 
of the club, was in the chair for the first time. Five 
new members were elected, making the total roster 
now 281. It was planned to hold the next luncheon 
on April 25. 
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The Well-Dressed Salesgirl an Smportant Cfactor in 
‘Bakery -Pslerchandising 


EW records of achievement are being made 
every day in the fields of production and 
merchandising. Never in the history of 
industry has there been a greater demand 
for attractive display, a higher premium 
upon efficient service. The old days of buying the 
standard products on faith are gone forever, and in 
view of present day competition the latest and most 
attractive methods of display are absolutely indis- 
pensable to the concerns which wish to forge ahead. 

This truth touches upon every industry, and the 
baking industry can no more afford to be lacking in its 
methods of merchandising than can the huge depart- 
ment store. As important as any factor in the scheme 
of merchandising is the contact between the sales 
person and the customer. It is the baker’s one per- 
sonal contact with his public, and hence a vastly im- 

rtant one. Today the retail baker need not worry 
about the products he is selling the public; they are 
of an exceedingly excellent quality, and highly satis- 
factory to the public in general. His chief worry is 
to provide an attractive shop, equipped with efficient 
sales people where the public is willing to buy, not 
primarily on faith in what they purchase, but because 
buying in this particular shop is a pleasurable experi- 
ence. 

The up-to-date baker today realizes the value of an 
attractive sales force, and his salesgirls are dressed in 
becoming and uniform costumes. The neatly, well- 
dressed sales person adds to the appearance of the 
shop, increases the faith of the public, and at the 
same time her own self-confidence and efficiency are 
added to immeasurably. 





Some’ Suggested Costumes for Bakery Salesgiris 


By ‘Helen Orcutt 


Of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 


This idea of uniforming your sales force is not to 
be approached in any haphazard manner. It needs 
time and careful planning. The costume worn by 
your sales person must be representative of your 
shop. The elaborate costume does not belong in the 
shop operating on a small scale. For the smaller shop 
there is the less elaborate uniform, attractive yet con- 
servative in appearance, and hence in harmony with 
its surroundings. 

Of late the interesting use of color has been initi- 
ated. It has been only within the past few years that 
people have taken an interest in color. Of a sudden 
they seemed to realize that they were tired of drab, 
meaningless surroundings, and color brought a new 
medium of expression and kindled the sense of enjoy- 
ment. White for some time has been the standardized 
color for uniforms, but there is a reaction to this at 
present. The uniform in color, relieved by the white 
apron and cap, is much more effective and decorative. 
A colorful uniform is cheerful, it attracts attention 
at once, and has an excellent effect upon the customer 
who comes to your shop. Oftentimes the: uniform 
matches the color scheme.found in the salesroom. 

In choosing a uniform, first consider the style. 
The word “uniform” too often suggests a drab, unat- 
tractive and probably ill fitting costume. There is no 
reason why it cannot be stylish. And of prime im- 
portance in the matter of style is simplicity, always 
being in good taste and at home in any surroundings. 
A too elaborate uniform is out of place in the average 
shop. Practical qualities in a uniform are essential. 
It must be of a fabric which will launder and hold 
its color. It must be one which always gives the 


impression of freshness and crispness. Some owners 
of shops undoubtedly have not adopted the uniform 
because they have felt that the expense would be 
prohibitive. This is easily regulated, and attractive 
uniforms are not beyond the reach of any baker. And 
surely the investment would prove a good one, for 
today we know enough about the psychology of selling 
to realize that the well-dressed and efficient sales per- 
son is an asset to the shop. 


oS 


Bakery Activities in Edmonton 


Epmonton, Atta.—The bakery business is showing 
new activity this spring, and promises to make history 
before the year is over. Three important develop- 
ments are already under way. Of these two are ex- 
pansions of existing businesses, and the third is a new 
enterprise, entering this field for the first time. Never 
before in Alberta have so many bread making indus- 
tries been on the move at the one time and on so 
large a scale. 

The McGavins, who have been in business in Ed- 
monton since 1913, are adding a unit to their plant 
that will be larger and better than the parent shop. 
A two-story brick building, with full basement, is to 
be erected on a ground area 100x150, and the cost of 
the building and equipment will approximate $250,000. 
The firm is now offering a stock issue to that amount, 
the proceeds of which are to be devoted to the expan- 
sion program. It is expected to have the building 
completed and in use by September. The plant will 
then have a capacity of 60,000 loaves per day, which 
is double the present production. A traveling oven, 
said to be the only one of its kind in the Canadian 
West, will be part of the equipment that will make this 
increase possible. 

The McGavins began as a family industry. Three 
brothers are at the head of the Edmonton concern 
and two other brothers are managing an allied plant 
in Denver, Colo. The family came from Scotland, 
where James McGavin, president of the company, was 
trained in bread making. Several absorptions of local 
bakeries and a steady expansion of its own business 
have marked the development of the McGavin concern 
in the decade and a half since it was established, but 
the present extension program is by all. odds the 
greatest it has yet undertaken. 

Another plant is being built by the Edmonton City 
Bakery. This is a business founded about four years 
ago by M. L. Kagna. It has been successful in quickly 
getting a share of the local trade, and in its new 
building, which will cost about $25,000, it will have 
a daily capacity of 9,000 loaves. 

The Canadian Bakeries, a company already operat- 
ing in nine or ten of the leading centers between 
Winnipeg and the coast, will be the new addition to 
the Edmonton list. A site has been purchased, and 
the company has announced its intefftion to erect a 
plant costing in the neighborhood of $100,000. A fully 
modern equipment is to be installed, and 60 employees 
will be required. Canadian Bakeries branches have 
heretofore been established in the cities along the 
southern railway lines, and the invasion of the Edmon- 
ton field is the first venture of the company into the 
North. ’ 

This unusual activity in the way of baking indus- 
tries is not necessarily an indication of a coming bread 
war. With more than 20 bakeries, large and small, 
already operating in a city of 70,000 population, it 
might appear that Edmonton has now as much bread 
making business as it can support; but the justification 
of the new projects and the great increase in output 
that will result lies in the fact that there is a large 
area of outside country to be served. The McGavin 
company, for instance, is shipping bread to a long 
string of railway points in three provinces, reaching 
out in all directions in a radius of 150 miles. Pros- 
pects of growing business in this outside territory, 
as well as generally improving trade conditions within 
the city, unquestionably explain the present develop- 
ments, 


oS 


New York Retailers to Meet 


New Yorx, N. Y.—At the last meeting of the 
executive committee of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, steps were taken 
for the next annual convention, which will be held on 
May 21 at Steuben Hall, St. George, Staten Island. 

According to reports received, about 300 members 
will attend the convention. The proposed program 
calls for a general session beginning at 1 p.m. Fol- 
lowing this meeting .a banquet: will: be held at the 
Masonic Club. 
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With June, the month of 

bridal parties, bearing down 
upon them, bakers, naturally, are 
busy getting ready for the peak 
season in wedding cakes. At the 
recent cake and retail confer- 
ence held in Chicago, W. E. 
Broeg, of The Fleischmann Co., 
New York, suggested that, for 
weddings, bakers ice up a dum- 
my center ornamental cake and 
then make up their actual cake 
in another form, selling the 
pieces by the dozen. He ex- 
plained that these could be dis- 
tributed to the guests, and the 
bride would be spared the cha- 
grin of hacking away at hard 
icing on the center cake. A 
product that is always popular in 
the summer is sponge cake, and 
in the following article Mr. 
Ewert gives some attention to 
sponge cake formulas, also deal- 
ing with appropriate icings. 


dows are the best salesmen that you 

have. Therefore feature wedding 
cakes, macaroons and wafers of various 
kinds therein throughout May. The av- 
erage person prefers sponge cake dur- 
ing the hot summer months. The sponge 
oe formulas published in this month’s 
issue can be made up into sheet cakes, 
layer cakes, or sponge rings, as shown in 
the photograph. They make a very nice 
package cake. 

The grease icings are intended to re- 
place the cheaper grade of butter cream 
icings. They can be used on package 
cakes, and will stay soft and have a dry 
finish on the outside. The grease stock 
icing can be used to make various fla- 
vored and colored icings to suit any and 
all tastes. 


I’ is well to remember that your win- 


WEDDING CAKE 

Wedding cake base is made of white 
pound cake, and iced with a white cream 
icing. The 15-petal white rose in the 
center on top of the cake is of traga- 
canth paste, made on a wire loop. The 
loop is covered with a piece of paste 
about the size of a small marble, and 
worked to a point, making it oval shaped. 
This is dried until it is hard. The petals 
are worked out individually with the 
finger and the palm of the hand, and 
placed on the center individually as they 
are made. After the flower is made, let 
it stand until firm before placing it on 
the cake. The projecting leaves placed 
around the side of the cake tiers are 
made by rolling a piece of paste about 
1-16 inch thick, cutting them out and 
placing them over a rolling pin to get 
the curved effect; then let them stand 
until firm. The monogram is put on with 
white royal icing, using a small, plain 
paper tube. They are fastened to the 
cake with a little royal icing. The orange 
blossoms around the side of the cake are 
made with a No. 61 rose tube on a piece 
of wax paper about an inch square. 
Hold the big end of the tube to the 
center, draw the tube out and around, 
bringing it back to the center and draw- 
ing it to a point. The flower consists of 
a series of five of these petals. The 
stamen is placed in the center while the 
icing is wet. Let them stand until dry 
before using. The white roses around 
the edge of the cake are made on a rose 
nail, placing a dot of royal icing in the 
center and building the petals around 
this with a No. 61 rose tube, using white 
royal icing. They are nine-petal roses. 
Use a No. 27 star tube to make the bot- 
tom edge around the tiers of the cake. 


YELLOW SPONGE CAKE 
Formula and Method 


Scale into a machine kettle and mix 


dry: 
1 oz salt % oz soda 
6 lbs granulated sugar 
Add 


% Ib egg yolks 
2 Ibs 4 oz whole eggs 


Beat at medium speed for five min- 
utes. Add slowly, while machine is run- 
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A Wedding Cake Designed by Mr. Ewert 


Quality Cakes for ‘Bakers 


By Paul C. T. wert 


Instructor in Sweet Goods Department 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Copyright, 1928, by Paul C. T. Ewert 


ning, 6 lbs 12 oz hot milk solution with 
80 cc vanilla and 5 cc almond extract in 
it. Continue beating for 20 minutes. 
Add 6 lbs 2 oz winter wheat flour with 
1% oz cream of tartar in it. Beat until 
smooth. Bake in oven at 450 degrees. 


DARK SOUTHERN SPONGE CAKE 
Formula and Method 


Scale into a machine kettle and mix 


dry: 
1 oz salt 1% oz soda 
6 lbs granulated sugar 
Add 


% lb egg yolks 

2 Ibs 4 oz whole eggs 

Beat at medium speed for 8 minutes. 
Add 1 lb cocoa; continue beating for 2 
minutes; add slowly, while machine is 
running, 6 Ibs 12 oz hot milk solution, 
and continue beating for 10 minutes. 
Add 5 lbs 6 oz winter wheat flour with 
%, oz cream of tartar in it. Mix until 
smooth. Bake in oven at 450 degrees, 


MILK SOLUTION FOR SPONGE CAKES 
Bring to a boil: 
4% lbs water 1% Ibs sugar 
Cool to 180 degrees, then add 12 oz 
milk’ powder and 2 oz corn starch. 


CHOCOLATE GREASE ICING 
Formulas and Methods 
Scale into a machine kettle: 
MIX NO. 1 
1% oz salt 1 lb cocoa 
6 oz milk powder 3 Ibs Crisco 
6 oz winter wheat flour 
Rub together on medium speed, using 
a flat mixing arm for 5 minutes. Scale 
into a separate kettle: 
MIX NO. 2 


% pt egg whites 1% qts solution 
14 lbs powdered sugar 

3 cc almond extract 

15 ce vanilla extract 


Beat on medium speed for 5 minutes. 
While the machine is running, add Mix 


No. 2 to Mix No. 1, and mix only enough 
to get them together. 


SOLUTION FOR CHOCOLATE GREASE 
ICING 
Bring to a boil: 
1% ats water 
4 oz granulated sugar 
Add 
1 oz gelatin and stir until in solution 
Add 
1 oz corn starch, and stir until in solution 
GREASE STOCK ICING 
Formula and Method 


Scale into a machine kettle: 
MIX NO. 1 
1 oz salt 6 oz milk powder 
9 oz winter wheat flour 
2% Ibs Crisco 
Cream these ingredients together, 
using a flat mixing arm. Add ¥% pt egg 
whites, and mix for 8 minutes on me- 
dium speed. 
Scale into a separate kettle: 
MIX NO. 2 
14 lbs powdered sugar 
1 qt solution 
25 cc vanilla extract 
3 cc almond extract 
Beat on medium speed for 5 minutes. 
While the machine is running, add Mix 
No. 2 to Mix No. 1, and mix only enough 
to get it together. 


SOLUTION FOR GREASE STOCK ICING 
Bring to a boil: 


1 qt water 
2 oz sugar 


Add 
% oz gelatin, and stir until in solution 
Add 
% oz corn starch, and stir until in solution 
WHITE POUND CAKE 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a machine kettle: 


3 Ibs powdered sugar 
3 lbs washed butter 
8 oz winter wheat flour 
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Cream up these ingredients very light. 
Beat up stiff 1% qts egg whites; add 
them to the creamed mix a handful at a 
time. Mix enough to get them in. Add 
80 cc vanilla extract. Stir into the mix. 
Sieve 3 lbs winter wheat flour into the 
mix, and mix until smooth. Bake ip 
oven at 800 degrees. 


GUM TRAGACANTH PASTE 
Formula and Method 

Scale into a stone crock: 

1% oz gum tragacanth, C.P. 

1 pt water 

Mix together and let stand for 24 
hours. Run it through a 20-mesh sieve. 
Place in small machine kettle and beat 
for 20 minutes. Add 3 lbs powdered 
sugar, 3 oz at a time. Add 8 oz corn 
starch, 1 oz at a time. Beat on high 
speed for 1 hour. Place in a jar, cover 
with a tight lid and let stand 24 hours. 
Remove from the jar and work up on 
bench for 15 minutes before using. 

<<“ 


A Seattle Bakery That 
Thrives on Riddles 


HEN you see a cluster of persons 

gathered around one of the win- 

dows of a Chatterton bakery in 
Seattle, you know there is a new conun- 
drum, on a key, transfixing their inter- 
est on the glass in front of a display of 
delectable goodies. A new riddle in- 
trigues them, and despite the little nur- 
sery rhyme which goes “A riddle, a rid- 
dle, as I suppose, a hundred eyes, but 
never a nose,” there are many noses 
pressed against the glass, and eyes glued 
on the riddle. 

There is a cash prize, a coin, affixed to 
the key that will unlock the conundrum 
and solve the puzzle for the citizens, at 
one of the Chatterton bakeries on East- 
lake Avenue. These riddles are changed, 
so that there is constant interest in new 
ones which are pasted consecutively on 
the inside of the plate glass window 
which contains the fresh bakery prod- 
ucts of this shop. 

At a Chatterton bakery recently the 
conundrum stated: “When does the rain 
become too familiar with a lady?” And 
the answer, added later, was: “When it 
begins to pat-ter on the back.” Patties 
were in the window, as well as other 
bakery products freshly turned from the 
ovens. When the eyes of the riddle 
guessers turned from the Chatterton 
conundrum they feasted upon the prod- 
ucts set out for their inspection and ap- 
praisal. 

Keeping in the public eye in Seattle, 
the Chatterton bakeries have forged 
rapidly to the front in that Washington 
city during the past few years. Their 
progress and expansion have been phe- 
nomenal, so that one of the little stunts 
which has been used by these successful 
bakers seems worthy of note. 

In a small one-room location, the Chat- 
terton Bakeries, Inc., was born at the 
Fremont Station, Seattle, a matter of 10 
short years ago. But within that space 
of time the organization, of which R. H. 
Hoyt is president, has expanded to in- 
clude 25 retail stores in all parts of the 
metropolis of the Northwest, to dis- 
tribute in the downtown district, the 
market place, and the various communi- 
ties and neighborhoods, the bakery prod- 
ucts which are turned out of the ovens 
located at 1420 First Street. 

Greatly increasing the size of the chain 
was the new Chatterton bakery built at 
Yale Avenue North and Valley Street, 
and opened this year. 


oo 
MORE BARS THAN BAKERIES 


Bread is the staff of life in France, as 
elsewhere, but there are a dozen bars or 
cafés in Paris to every bakery. The 
Frenchman consumes an average of 40 
gallons of wine a year, and although most 
of it is drunk at home, he supports 500,- 
000 little places where he and his 40,000,- 
000 brothers and sisters can buy it. As 
for his bread, he is supplied by 40,000 
bakeshops. Nor does the bar and café 
industry seem to be overcrowded, for 
100 years ago there was a café for every 
114 persons, while today, with a much 
larger variety of drinks, there is one for 
every 80.—Progressive Baker. 
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The Chemist in the Bakery 


Lonpon, Ene. 
LECTURE recently was given by 
A Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones before the 
Society of Chemical Industry at 
Birmingham on the subject of the “Chem- 
istry of Flour and Bread Manufacture.” 
In this he minutely described the manu- 
facture of bread in all its stages, of 
which the following is a short summary, 
as given in the National Association Re- 
ew: 
abe. Kent-Jones spoke first of the nu- 
tritive value of bread, and pointed out 
that while in western countries it still 
remained the most important article of 
diet, the well-known rice eating countries 
of the East were continually becoming 
wheaten bread consumers, a change 
which was not without its effect on the 
world’s markets. A penny spent on 
bread would buy 480 calories, and there 
was no other common article of diet in 
bread eating countries which approached 
this for cheapness. 

“Without entering upon the thorny 
subject of brown versus white bread, the 
lecturer said it should be remembered 
that white bread, although containing less 
vitamin B than brown bread, was a very 
valuable and useful food, and was in 
many, if not most, respects superior to 
brown. Unfortunately, the advocates of 
brown bread had so maligned white bread 
that grossly exaggerated ideas as to its 
deficiencies were entertained in some 
quarters which were influenced by a sec- 
tion of the press. If the effect of this 
had been to substitute brown bread for 
white the matter would not have been 
quite so unfortunate. It was difficult to 
force the public to eat brown bread for 
any length of time. The effect of the 
brown bread crusade had not been to 
substitute brown bread for white, but to 
lessen the consumption of breadstuffs 
generally. In other words, its main ef- 
fect had been to influence a portion of 
the public against its cheapest and most 
important form of nutrition. There was 
no doubt that the case for whole meal 
bread had been overstated by its enthusi- 
astic supporters. Nobody claimed white 
bread, or, indeed, any other foodstuff, 
as the complete food, but when supple- 
mented, as it was in practice, with the 
other vitamin supplying foods, it re- 
mained the cheapest and one of the most 
important ingredients of a mixed diet. 

“A few remarks on the principal 


wheats ground in England, and the main 
characteristics of the flours followed, and 
then the lecturer went on to deal with 
blending and milling, dwelling, with re- 
gard to the latter process, on the impor- 
tance of conditioning the wheat. It was 
now said that wheat properly conditioned 
was half milled. With the best milling 
plant in the world it was impossible to 
make perfect flour from wheat which 
was poorly conditioned. 

“Dealing with flour treatment, Dr. 
Kent-Jones said millers sometimes used 
chemicals or gases to bleach or improve 
the flour. Provided the chemicals were 
themselves harmless, it was difficult to see 
what objection progressive people could 
have to their employment. They were 
not used to conceal a fault, but to pro- 
duce a definite and valuable improve- 
ment in the baking value. The chemist 
played a not unimportant part in the 
manufacture of bread. 

“Recently it had been discovered that 
flour, if heated at certain times and 
temperatures and under controlled condi- 
tions, might itself act as an improver, 
and when added to unheated flour at the 
rate of 0.7 per cent, it could act similar- 
ly to the chemicals usually used for im- 
proving, such as ammonium persulphate 
or acid calcium phosphate. This process 
was very favorably commented on by the 
departmental committee of the ministry 
of health. ‘We have been impressed,’ the 
committee’s report stated, ‘by the evi- 
dence which we have received at a late 
stage in our inquiry in regard to the 
possibilities of improving flour by physi- 
cal rather than chemical methods, and 
by the success which has already attend- 
ed experiments on these lines on a com- 
mercial scale. If improving is necessary, 
it is in this direction rather than in the 
use of chemical substances that we would 
like to see progress made.’ 

“Finally, the lecturer dwelt upon what 
he described as the not unimportant part 
played by the chemist in the manufac- 
ture of bread, and said the realization 
of the colloidal nature of dough had been 
the starting point of a new field of inves- 
tigation. We were beginning to realize 
now why the bakers liked some flours, 
and not others. There was a consider- 
able field for fresh work and milling, and 
baking firms were availing themselves 
more and more of the services of the 
chemist. It was essential that the chem- 


ist should first understand the peculiari- 
ties and difficulties of the trades con- 
cerned, but if any young chemists were 
attracted to this field they would at least 
have the advantage of knowing that they 
were engaded in work of supreme im- 
portance. The benefits given by the em- 
ployment of all kinds of wheat, and by 
the production of cheaper and better 
bread to mankind were obvious. 

“In the course of a discussion which 
followed, an inquiry was made as to 
whether, in the opinion of the lecturer, 
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the same results could be obtained by the 
heated flour process as by the addition of 
improvers. The inquirer said that while 
not condemning improvers, which he was 
sure were not harmful, it was desirable 
that flour should be brought into the con- 
dition required for bread making by nat- 
ural forces rather than by the addition 
of chemicals. 

“The lecturer, in reply, said he should 
think it was possible to get the same re-— 
sult from the use of heated flour as from 
chemicals.” 





Laughter and Good Salesmanship 


From the New England Grocer and Tradesman 


WENTY philosophers have given us 

20 different answers to the question, 

“Why do we laugh?” It was a rid- 
dle, this question, which the ancients 
tried to solve. Modern philosophers have 
speculated concerning it. Ingenious theo- 
ries have been elucidated—and still there 
is controversy. There is no agreement 
yet as to why laughter is. 

There are facts about laughter, how- 
ever, on which mankind has been agreed 
through the lengthening centuries. 
Laughter is a beneficial thing. Smiles 
are beneficial. People who laugh and 
smile are healthy people, happy people, 
good folks to associate with. 

Some think laughter’s chief benefit is 
to digestive processes. Bergson, French 
philosopher, called laughter “social cor- 
rective”—to keep humanity in line. Be- 
cause we don’t like to be laughed at, we 
don’t do the things to incur laughter— 
that is his reasoning. 

The psychology of the friendly smile 
has long been appreciated by merchants. 
Long before the word “salesmanship” 
was coined, traders smiled, smiled and 
smiled, disposing of their wares. And 
truly the smiles helped them. 

A modern, and deeper, understanding 
of laughter, and with it the comic and 
humor, is gaining ground among people 
engaged in business pursuits. Strict 
logic tells us that we should take busi- 
ness seriously, soberly. Here, as else- 
where, logic can always be carried too 
far. 

Paradoxically, the football player least 
concerned over his collar bone, nose, 
shoulder blades, and wrists, is the per- 
son least likely to break them. 


Similarly, the merchant and his help- 
ers who wong A refuse to take seriously 
many things that happen, viewing them 
with a sense of humor, can’t be hurt 
by them. 

Jack Davis may figure to sell Emerson 
Piper with a clever new approach. Con- 
fidently he tries it out, and finds in it 
the elements of his own complete un- 

oing. Piper walks out on him. 

Davis can, vocally or to himself, con- 
sider Piper a dolt, not to accept the 
reasoning. Or he can be much depressed, 
discouraged, by the incident. 

Or he can view it with a sense of 

umor. 

In the latter case he will realize the 
joke is on himself. He will see some- 
thing amusing in the comic figure he cut, 
so confidently with his smart approach 
expecting a sale, so completely floored 
by consequences. 

His morale won’t be diminished in the 
least by the occurrence. He will study 
it. Next time he will do better. 

We believe it an excellent habit for 
merchants regularly to read the jokes 
in the humor column. We believe the 
story telling habit serves a useful pur- 
pose. 

We cannot go through business life in 
a continuous condition of tenseness. 
There must be a counter defense of re- 
laxing influences. 

Sense of humor protects us against 
what can readily become an overintense 
existence. It makes us better associates. 
It makes us more successful business 
men. It is a quality of temperament and 
character to be encouraged and culti- 
vated. 
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‘Retail ‘Bakery Sales 


By A. Gf. Gerhard 


Head of the Baking Department of Dunwoody Institute 


UCH is constantly being said and written 
on the art of selling. Some of the so- 
called rules of salesmanship are applicable 
to the retail baking trade; many are not. 
The methods employed in the selling of 

insurance, automobiles and neckties are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those needed to sell a loaf of bread or 
a dozen doughnuts, The first thing that a baker needs 
to consider in planning his sales is the excellence of 
his product; the second, the display of the product. 
A high grade bakery article properly displayed will 
almost sell itself; almost, but not quite. 

We will assume from the start that due thought 
has been given to the location of the store. No baker 
should court failure by locating on the wrong side 
of the street or around the corner froni nowhere. In 
most cities and towns the business streets have a 
“right” and a “wrong” side, and by this I mean that 
one side of the street receives by far the greater 
amount of travel. Sometimes this is due to transpor- 
tation facilities and sometimes to the fact that more 
stores, markets, etc., are on one side than the other; 
sometimes it seems to be just a custom. 

Whatever the cause, it behooves the wise baker to 
remember that habit is a powerful thing and that, 
while there may be many ole would walk a mile for 
their favorite cigarette, there are many more who 
would not cross the street for a loaf of bread. It 
also has been noted that proximity to meat markets, 
grocery stores and beauty parlors has materially in- 
creased bakery sales, while nearness to pool halls, 
garages and tobacco stands has had the opposite ef- 
fect. The reason for this is too obvious to require 
explanation. Strategic location is one of the biggest 
factors in selling at a retail bakery. 

Every bakery should have an attractive and inviting 
window. The days of grimy windows with their dis- 
play of ancient “dummy” wedding cakes are gone for- 
eyer. No attempt will be made here to go into the 
details of window decorating. The Northwestern Mill- 
er and American Baker has frequent articles and 
illustrations that will be of great help to any baker. 
Certainly no effort should be spared along this line, as 
the right kind of a window is a splendid seller. 


Well-Directed Advertising 


CORRECT advertising is an aid in selling. This 

differs in various types of stores. The idea to bear 
in mind is that the form of advertising employed 
should be brought to the direct attention of the clien- 
tele the store is seeking to attract. For instance, a 
meighborhood bakery in a large city should not go in 
for advertisements in the large daily papers, street car 
cards, etc., but should confine its efforts to hand bills, 
personal letters or advertisements in a small neighbor- 
hood, .or possibly a, local school publication. Con- 
versely, the downtown store, in seeking downtown 
trade, will do well to employ the same tactics that 
department, furniture and other downtown establish- 
ments do. In the smaller towns, any of the above 
mentioned methods may be successfully used, The old 
adage should, however, be kept’continually in mind, 
“A satisfied customer is the best advertisement.” 

To say that a bakery salestoom should be kept 
‘spotlessly clean is to use an expression that has almost 
been worn out from constant use, The 
trouble‘is that, while every one is quite 
willing to agree that a bakery should be 
ispotlessly clean, a recent survey revealed 
'the lamentable fact that a great many 
attain this ideal only at intervals. For the 
‘most part, they achieve the effect that a 
‘small boy does in “slicking up” for dinner. 
Partial cleanliness brings into greater re- 
ilief the neglected areas. A soiled floor 
lis a poor setting for an immaculate coun- 
iter, and a spotted glass door certainly 
|does not add to the beauty of a white 
icabinet. 
|  Canstant vigilance and unremitting ef- 
lfort are:necessary to achieve the desired 
effect; the reward is not only larger sales, 
but increased self-respect. 

Arrangement of the inside of the store 
should be planned:so that. the best possible 
jappearance will result, but with every ef- 
fortmade to group equipment so that 
goods may be displayed for sale, wrap 
and delivered to the customer speedily 
and without confusion. It is surprising 
how many high class shops have awkward- 
ly arranged salesrooms that very appre- 
ciably cut down the efficiency of the sales 
force. There always are certain ny | or 
,tush periods in the day in every shop. 


This varies in the different ones, according to location 
and the nature of the trade. It is at these times that 
faulty arrangement of counters and cases is most 
apparent. Show cases, cabinets, wall cases, etc., should 
be convenient to reach and have easily opened doors. 
Counters that are to serve for wrapping or packing 
should be placed as near as possible to the display 
of the article on sale. 

Unfortunately, it is a common experience to see a 
salesgirl in a struggle something like this in selling, 
say, a torten cake: she fishes the cake out of a cabinet 
that is too high and too deep, after a struggle with a 
balky door; she holds the cake precariously balanced 
in one hand while she goes on a still hunt for a box— 
under the counters, behind the screen, up on a shelf; 
she finally locates one and bears the cake and the box 
to a wrapping counter. An investigation reveals the 
fact that there is no waxed paper at that counter with 
which to pack the cake. Another search results, and 
maybe still another, for "9 ~y to keep the icing 
from adhering to the paper. By this time our appe- 
tite for torten cake is on the wane, and by the time 
the box is finally wrapped, tied and handed to us we 
have made a mental vow to buy a dozen cookies the 
next time, or else to patronize a shop where a torten 
cake can be handled with greater dispatch. 


Hindrances to Selling 


THESE unnecessary steps and enforced delays due 

to poor arrangement not only make dissatisfied 
customers but immeasurably increase the work of sell- 
ing. It is bad, too, for the morale of the sales people. 
They are very often reproved by impatient customers 
who are in a hurry, and this tends to make them 
resentful and disgruntled. 

It is, of course, necessary to replenish the stock 
in the salesroom from time to time. This is another 
fact to remember in arranging equipment. Fresh sup- 
plies should be added to displays quickly, neatly and 
unobtrusively. This of course is only possible when 
easy access to the shop or stockroom is to be had. 
The best method for bringing in new stock is to have 
it rolled in on a rack containing shelves. Care must 
be taken to keep this rack as immaculate and shining 
as the rest of the store equipment. It should be placed 
as near as possible to the case or cabinet to be sup- 
plied, and the goods transferred promptly, so that the 
rack may be removed as soon as possible. 

The foregoing has enlarged upon the idea expressed 
in the beginning, that a superior article properly dis- 
played will almost sell itself. By this I have not 
meant to imply that trained, alert sales people are not 
neeessary. Fine materials, scientific skill, and exact- 
ing labor have been required to produce these appe- 
tizing articles, They are entitled to the best advantage 
so they may make their own appeal to the senses of 
the public, 

We like to think of a bakery salesgirl as very 
nearly approaching the crisp immaculateness of the 
trained nurse. It has been noted that the standards 
along this line are perceptibly: higher than in the past. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the:writer.recently patron- 
ized a shop where he was waited upon by a blowzy 
individual in a red sweater who gave‘every indication 
of suffering from a severe cold. “Such a condition 





should never be tolerated in any shop. Not only does 
it disgust the customer, but it is also a grave hygienic 
error. 

The attributes that every bakery sales person 
should possess are health, intelligence, neatness and 
speed. Any one having these qualifications can easily 
be trained to meet all the requirements in any bakery 
and, in my opinion, they all are essential requirements, 
Not one of them may be missing if the person is to 
do the best possible work and at the same time make 
the best ge cay on the buying public. Too many 
owners and managers of shops are influenced by 
friendship or altruism when it comes to hiring store 
help. The general idea that any one can clerk in a 
bakery is far from the truth, and it seems somewhat 
inane to hire skilled bakers, use the finest machinery, 
spend large sums on equipment and decorations and 
then turn the product over to a flock of nondescript 
clerks to do with as they may. Yet this is being done 
every day in some plants. 

In the first place, the person selling the goods 
should know the goods; chou know what ingredients 
are in every article; how it is prepared and baked, 
and the suitability of different items for different occa- 
sions. Thus she will be able to answer intelligently 
all inquiries about the goods and to aid customers in 
their selection by knowing the proper usage for the 
various articles, whether for luncheon, a formal din- 
ner or otherwise. Let me add that this information 
should never be offered unless asked for, lest the sales- 
girl should appear officious. However, when once she 
has gained a reputation for helpful service along this 
line, she will add many dollars to the coffers of her 
employer. 

The next step in training should be to learn how 
to wrap, pack and tie securely each article sold. Of 
course, it is desirable that this work be done as 
speedily as possible, but neatness and security should 
never be sacrificed for speed. The very nature of the 
product makes it imperative that care must be taken 
if it is to arrive at the table of the consumer the 
same toothsome article it was on leaving the shop. 

Some one with authority to hear complaints, make 
adjustments, etc., always should be in the store. If 
impossible for the owner or manager to do this, the 
authority should be delegated to some one possessed 
of tact and diplomacy. Mistakes will happen in any 
store, and nearly every day brings its quota of “grief.” 
If these cases are submitted at once to the one in 
authority, the result nine times out of ten is a satisfied 
customer and unruffled clerks. 


Courtesy Important 


[It is not necessary to require that certain phrases 
be used by intelligent clerks in their dealing with 
customers. Of course, it is understood that courtesy is 
to be the keynote of all transactions, but beyond that 
it is best to allow each individual to inject his or her 
own personality into the sale. By this is not meant 
chattiness and undue familiarity. Beware the garru- 
lous salesgirl. She irritates customers, and slows down 
her own service as well as that of her co-workers. 

In a recent survey in three sections of the country 
by The Fleischmann Co., it was found that in the 
majority of bakeries no effort was made to sell any 
goods not specifically asked for by the 
customer. Men were sent to 48 stores 
with instructions to buy an article and 
then spend $5 more for various items at 
the sales people’s suggestion. In no case 
was the, entire $5 spent in one store. And 
not only that, but the survey revealed the 
astounding fact that only $10.66 of the 
allowable sum of $210 was spent,—an av- 
erage of only 25%2c in each store. An 
account of the foregoing appeared in a 
former issue of The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker. 

If this state of affairs is typical of the 
average bakery, it truly is deplorable. 
Sales people should bear in mind at all 
times that the goods on shelves and in 
the cases are there, not merely for their 
decorative quality, but to be sold. It has 
been proven that their sale is ridiculously 
easy when attention is called to them and 
a little whole-hearted effort is expended 
in describing their deliciousness and sug- 
gesting their use in lending variety to 
menus. Naturally, a certain amount of 
tact is. required for this, as any undue 
urging is undesirable and unnecessary. 

Various methods have been resorted to 
in order to encourage increased sales. 
Some firms pay a percentage on sales over 
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The Retail Bakery of George J. Geller, Fort Wayne, Ind., Has a Highly Attractive Window Display—the Type Described by Mr. Gerhard, in the Accompanying Article, as 


a certain amount; others offer a prize or bonus to the 
one showing the most sales. Of course, it is necessary 
to have some means of keeping check of the individual 
sales if these methods are to te followed. 

Let me sound a warning against the clerk who 
fails to sell the older goods first. As fresh supplies 
are addéd to the stock, many are apt to sell these 
instead of those on hand from a previous baking. 
This is a very bad practice, since it soon results in an 
accumulation of stale merchandise that must either 
be sold at a discount or else discarded. 

The sales force should keep adding to the stock 
regularly in order to keep the displays from looking 
“spotty.” When the supply in the stock room is 
exhausted, the display should occupy a smaller space. 
For example, a diminished supply of cookies should 
be transferred to a smaller tray, as a skimpy display 
on a large tray is not attractive. Since constant in- 
roads are being made on all displays, it is necessary 
that this feature be carefully watched and frequent 
rearrangements effected. 

Children form a large part of the patronage at 
some shops, especially the neighborhood bakery. All 
too often these small shoppers are neglected until all 
adult customers are waited upon, and then their wants 
are attended to hastily and none too carefully. Moth- 
ers are quick to resent this, and they just as quickly 
appreciate the efforts of the store that exercises care 
in attending to the wants of children. 

Pride in one’s work is absolutely necessary in order 
to get the best results. This is as true of the clerk 
as it is of all forms of employment. If a salesgirl 
feels herself above her job—and a little close observa- 
tion will readily reveal this situation—it is far better 
to dispense with her services at once. 

Remember that the sales people form the contact 
between the management and the public. Suggestions 
from them should be welcomed and, whenever possible, 
acted upon. Words of praise for good work never 
come amiss. 

o> 


The New Saylor Baking Plant 


Tamaqua, Pa.—Saylor’s Bakery, recently completed 
at Tamaqua, Pa., is an excellent example of the mod- 
ern trend in construction and Ne Worked out 
by engineers of the W. E. Long ., Chicago, this 
wholesale plant was built with three main factors in 
mind: first, low initial investment; second, low cost 
operation; third, provision for future expansion. 

It consists of a one-story brick structure, 90 feet 
wide by 180 feet long, located on a rather large tract 
of ground about one and one half miles from the 
center of town on a hard road system. This allows 
the country trucks to go directly to their routes with- 
out having to pass through Tamaqua. The important 
features of layout and ‘construction are as follows: 

The plant represents one-story cost and two-story 
efficiency. An electric ‘hoist is used for elevating 
doughs into the hopper, thus gaining the greatest single 
advantage of a two-story plant. 

The straight-line principle of operation is carried 
out to the fullest extent. The raw materials enter at 
one corner of the bakery ahd progress in a ‘straight 
line: through the mixing room, fermentation, make-up, 

oof-box, oven,’ wrapping room and thence to the 
oading dock. 

From one central point in the make-up room every 


“a Splendid Seller of Goods’ 








I. T. Saylor, President of Saylor’s Bakery, 
Inc., Tamaqua, 

















operation in the plant can be supervised, with the 
exception of flour dumping and bread wrapping. All 
bakeshop operations may be viewed from the interior 
windows of the offices, which are centrally located at 
the front of the building. 

Saylor’s is what may be called a “rubber band” 
bakery, in that the plant may be expanded on one 
side for additional storage and manufacturing spaces. 
These may be added without any interference with 
manufacturing operations. 

Saylor’s old bakery was burned on July 9, 1927. 
The new plant was placed in operation on Jan. 9, 
1928. It has a total area of 16,200 square feet. 

The following participated in equipping the new 
Saylor Bakery: engineers, W. E. Long Co; flour han- 
dling outfit and mixing equipment, Read Machiner 
Co; refrigeration, Central Construction Co; troug' 
hoist equipment, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co; make-up 
equipment, Dutchess divider, Union rounder, Read 
tray proofer and Thomson molding machine; proof- 
box humidifier, Bentz Engineering Co; oven, Baker- 
Perkins Co., steam pipe, 20-inch tray oven; wrapping 
machine, Hayssen Mfg. Co. 

I. T. Saylor, president of the company, has been 
engaged in the baking business since December, 1907. 
The other officers are sons, and are as follows: vice 

resident, Richard L. Saylor; treasurer, Harry I. Say- 
or; secretary, John P. Saylor; director, Ralph Saylor. 


Biscuit and Cracker Convention 


Indications point to the fact that, as usual, attend- 
ance will be large at the annual convention of the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association of 
America, to be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
May 22-25. There will be a large exhibit of machinery 
and supplies, M. J. Hogan, western manager of the 
association, being in charge of this end of the con- 
vention. A list of manufacturers which will have 
exhibits at the convention includes the following: 


Machinery: American Oven & Machine Co., Chicago; Bat- 
tle Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping Machine Co; Bentz 
Engineering Corporation, Newark, N. J; H. R. Bliss 
Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y; Finnell System, Inc., 
Elkhart, Ind; Foxboro Co., Inc., Chicago; J. W. Greer 
Co., Boston; James H. Jones, Chicago; Latham Ma- 
chinery Co., Chicago; Liberty Chocolate Machine Co., 
Cincinnati; Peters Machinery Co., Chicago; Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa; Salerno Machinery Co., Chicago; 
Savage Bros.’ Co., Chicago; T. M. Sheppard Co., Chi- 
cago; Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich; Stand- 
ard Sealing Equipment Corporation, Long Island City, 
N. Y; Triangle Packaging Co., Chicago; U. S. Wind 
Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, IIl. 

Jams and Jellies: J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago; Chapman 
& Smith Co., Chicago. 

Chocolates and Cocoa: Ambrosia Chocolate Co., Milwau- 
kee; Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn; E, & A. Opler, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Cans: American Can Co., Chicago. 

Milk: American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago. 

Lard and Oleo Oll: Armour & Co., Chicago; Swift & Co., 
Chicago; Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Glue: Arabol Mfg. Co., Cicero, Ill. 

Racks: Dayton (Ohio) Display Fixture Co; Interstate 
Specialty Co., North Manchester, Ing; Monticello (Ind.) 
Mfg. Co; Sommers Bros. Appliance Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Pencils: Dur-O-Lite Pencil Co., Chicago. 

Baskets: Edgerton Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Ind. 

Essential Oils and Extracts: Food Materials Corporation, 
Chicago; Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., New York; 
William J. Stange Co., Chicago. 

Display Tops: Fiber-Glass Food Cover Co., Chicago; Russa- 
kov Can Co., Chicago; Tin Decorating Co. of Baltimore, 
Baltimore. 

Glycerine: Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., Chicago. 

Liquid Soap: Huntington (Ind.) Laboratories, Inc. 

seas af tee Inventors’ Novelty Mfg. Co., Hawthorne, 


Pans: Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago; Lockwood Mfg. Co., 

Cincinnati; Nilles Stamping Works, Evanston, III. 
Arrowroot Flour: Joseph Morningstar & Co., New York. 
Salt: Morton Salt Co., Chicago. 

Nulomoline: Nulomoline Co., New York. 
Uniforms: Overdier Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Molasses: American Molasses Co., Chicago; Penick & Ford 

Sales Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Shortening and Cooking Oils: Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York. 

Malt: Schreiber Products Corporation, Buffalo. 

Scales: Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ammonia: Solvay Sales Corporation, Chicago. 

Fancy Boxes: Sunlite Co., Milwaukee. 

Alr Mail and Express: National Air Transport, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

The technical bureau of the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association, Minneapolis, and the pur- 
chasing department of that association, also will have 
exhibits. 

oo 


Bakers Named Directors 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Fred C. Haller, president of the 
Haller Baking Co., and S. S. Watters, president of 
the Liberty Baking Co,. Pittsburgh, have been elected 
directors of the East Liberty Trade Association of 
that city. Mr. Haller is also a national counselor for 
the association to participate in the annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at 
Washington, D. C., May 7-11. 
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T present, and for some considerable 
time past, the question of the use 
of emulsions for bread making and 

confectionery purposes has occupied 
quite an important position among the 
advancements which are rapidly per- 
meating the trade as a whole. Alongside 
this general interest have been the ad- 
vancements made by the manufacturers 
of emulsifying machines in the perfec- 
tion of them and the adaptation of them 
for the purposes of our trade. 

It is really remarkable when one real- 
izes the advancements which have been 
made in so short a time, but before con- 


sidering these advancements it would be* 


best to deal with a few fundamental facts 
concerning emulsions themselves as to 
what they are, how they exist naturally, 
and, further, how they can be produced 
artificially. 


WHAT IS AN EMULSION? 


The generally accepted view of an 
emulsion is that it is a mechanical ad- 
mixture of fluids that will not naturally 
mix together, such as oil and water, 
which are apt to separate into layers 
when allowed to stand for any length of 
time. 

This refers, of course, to the artificially 
prepared ones, but today we realize that 
many emulsions occur in very different 
forms naturally. A standard example 
of this is milk, more especially skimmed 
milk, for it is a familiar sight for most 
people to observe that the cream has set- 
tled out from a bottle or jug of milk 
when it has stood for a considerable 
time; even so there is still a small amount 
left behind in the milk. Some of the fat 
in milk naturally occurs as an emulsion, 
and even skimmed milk from the most 
efficient cream separator must contain 
some fat particles, otherwise it would 
cease to exist as milk; what is termed the 
“cream” consists of the larger particles 
of fat which are only kept distributed 
as long as some kind of agitation or 
other is carried out, but which are un- 
stable (as an emulsion) as soon as the 
milk itself is stabilized. The fat par- 
ticles, being lighter than water, rise to 
the surface and thus produce the cream. 

Emulsions are for the most part milky 
in appearance; that is, when they are 
emulsions of oils of different character 
in water. This is because of the very 
fine state of division in which the oil 
drops are present in a large volume of 
water. 

Most people have noticed the way in 
which oil always tends to spread itself 
over the surface of water when added 
thereto; this tendency is very much great- 
er when the mixture is thoroughly shaken, 
for the particles of oil produced are very 
small. If, however, an emulsion is to 
be produced they must be so very small 
that they do not show any tendency to 
come together again when the agitation 
ceases, for if this tendency is shown, only 
what is termed an “unstable emulsion” 
has been obtained. Any such emulsion 
can, however, be broken down, provided 
the conditions are altered in some way 
by either physical or chemical means. 


IMPORTANCE OF EMULSIONS 


There are many people who wonder 
why all this importance, now so generally 
manifested, is attached to emulsions and 
the application of emulsions in our trade. 
In the first place, for the most part, let 
it be pointed out that the production of 
emulsions of oil and water was only the 
scientist’s endeavor to imitate nature by 
producing (for example) artificial milk 
products or what are also termed “syn- 
thetic” milk products. After some suc- 
cess was obtained from these processes, 
further fields of adventure were sought 
and inroads made into many industries. 
It might be of interest, at this stage, just 
to mention some of the technical applica- 
tions of emulsions. 

The first application which looms so 
largely on the horizon is the manufac- 
ture of margarine. This consists essen- 
tially of the emulsification of vegetable 
oils with milk and mixtures of milk and 
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water, and the cooling down of these 
emulsions on specially constructed cooled 
drums. As a result of this discovery a 
tremendous industry has been established, 
and today our trade practically depends 
entirely on its supply of fats for confec- 
tionery purposes produced by this emul- 
sification process. This has been one of 
the greatest helps the trade ever had in 
the advancement and popularizing of 
fancy confectionery, and as a result ren- 
ders it producible at low prices. This 
has led to a very much greater consump- 
tion of it, and incidentally been a help 
in the progress and prosperity of the 
trade generally. 

The emulsions and ointments of phar- 
macy depend on this process; especially 
the production of emulsions of oils such 
as cod liver oil, not particularly pleasing 
alone, but converted into extraordinarily 
palatable products when made into emul- 
sions; while with ointments and creams 
generally the vanishing properties and 
smoothness of texture are undoubtedly 
only producible by such processes. 

Today we see many emulsified disin- 
fectants, the relative merits of which 
cannot be discussed here, but emulsified 
lubricants play a very important part in 
gear cutting greases and similar work. 

Rubber latex, spraying fluids, soaps 
and other detergents all are produced by 
the process mentioned, in some way or 
another, maybe at only one stage of their 
manufacture, but it is the important 
stage. 

Even the coal industry utilizes emul- 
sions in the screening methods employed 
for coal washing, for what is termed the 
“flotation process” is now being intro- 
duced, in which very thick froths are pro- 
duced in a specially designed machine 
into which the coal is fed. The effect of 
this froth is to carry away all the dust, 
and to leave the coal free from particles 
of dust and dirt. 


EMULSIONS IN BREAD MAKING 


Turning to our own trade, endeavors 
have been made to consider the effect 
on the gluten of the dough itself, but 
more especially the effect produced in the 
bread from doughs made with an emul- 
sion of oil and water instead of water 
alone. 

The loaves produced from the batch 
which had been made with the emulsion 
of oil in water were of the same volume 
as those produced from a normal dough 
run off at the same time as a control 
dough. The partings and general ap- 
pearance were typical of a loaf containing 
oil, but on cutting the loaf it was seen 
that the crumb of the loaf was very much 
whiter, the texture being more even, but 


possessing the pile which it is usual to 
obtain when a loaf contains fat or oil. 

The crumb of the loaf at the end of 
24 hours was unusually soft and moist 
to the feel, although the actual moisture 
was approximately the same as that of 
the control loaf. 

This cut surface, when left exposed to 
the atmosphere,—which was moderately 
warm,—showed very little tendency to 
dry out and become unfit for consump- 
tion, as did the cut surface of the con- 
trol loaf. After six days, however, when 
the cut crumb of the control loaf was be- 
ginning to crack, due to excessive drying 
out, no such cracking was observable in 
the loaf which had been made from the 
dough containing the emulsion. 

is would mean, perhaps, more to the 
consumer than to the baker, although it 
should lead to more bread being con- 
sumed. 

If we consider the average household, 
where there are a number of adults 
working, the arrival home for tea is very 
often a prolonged process stretching over 
a period of time frequently as long as 
two hours. The table is generally pre- 
pared for the one who arrives home ear- 
liest,—especially is this so during sum- 
mer months,—and the loaf of bread 
placed on it. This loaf will remain on 
the table all the time or until it is fin- 
ished, and between each arrival is left 
exposed to the drying effect of the warm 
room. As each arrival sits down to com- 
mence the meal, the first slice of the loaf 
is cut and if it is found to be rather 
dry, the appetite, instead of being stimu- 
lated, is satisfied, and very little more 
bread is eaten. If, however, the first 
slice had been moist and full of flavor, it 
is more than likely that more would have 
been consumed. 

On the other hand, there would be less 
waste of bread, since all the loaf would 
be eatable and enjoyable; but since the 
war there has been, and is, not very 
much waste of bread—at least, not to 
anywhere near the extent that there was 
before the war. 

Such a benefit might be derived from 
the use of emulsions, and today on the 
market there are many very efficient ma- 
chines which will produce emulsions of 
any concentration required, even as high 
as, and higher than, the density of the 
thickest cream. 

Details for large scale application of 
this process have not yet been worked 
out, or the stability of such emulsions, 
but this subject is under consideration. 

Not only does such bread not become 
dry on a cut surface, but when kept 
loses moisture to a less extent. Thus 
such a loaf keeps quite moist and has a 
very desirable softness of crumb. 
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Sales of Bakery Goods on San Francisco Bay 


OME interesting figures in regard to bakeries and bakery products have 
appeared in the results of a census of distribution for 1926 which was 
completed recently in four San Francisco Bay cities—San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Berkeley and Alameda. The census was conducted by the United States 


Department of Commerce. 


In San Francisco itself the survey showed that there were 220 retail bak- 
eries and 25 wholesale establishments in 1926, there being 1,358 outlets for 
bakery products, this latter figure including a large number of grocery stores. 
In San Francisco’s retail shops 985 persons, including firm members and pro- 
prietors, were employed. Salaries and wages amounted to $1,175,200, total 


sales being 


more than five times that figure, or $5,997,400. Of the retail 


bakeries 21 sold less than $5,000 worth of products; 30, $5,000 to $9,999; 77, 
$10,000 to $24,999; 53, $25,000 to $49,999; 13, $50,000 to $99,999; 3, $100,000 
and over. The wholesale plants employed more than 700 persons, salaries 
and wages amounting to $1,394,900. Total sales were $7,868,800. 

There were 98 retail bakeries in the city of Oakland, the sales of these 


shops amounting to $2,154,300 in 1926. 


Salaries and wages totaled $399,400, 


distributed among 385 persons. There were 836 outlets for bakery products. 
Of these shops 22 did an annual business of less than $5,000 and four did a busi- 
ness of more than $50,000, the majority being included in the group whose 
sales volumes ranged between $10,000 and $25,000. There were 32 wholesale 
bakeries, their sales amounting to $2,169,500. 

There were 29 retail bakeries in Berkeley, employing 85 persons at sal- 
aries of $67,300, the sales for these shops totaling $465,800. 

In Alameda there were 11 retail bakeries with a force of 41 persons draw- 
ing salaries of $38,300. The volume of sales amounted to $273,100. 
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When these factors were under con- 
sideration, independent witnesses and 
judges were brought in, so that all per- 
sonal bias could be eliminated; also dur- 
ing the succeeding days that the loaves 
were judged for apparent moistness and 
softness of crumb, the same judges were 
not employed on consecutive days. 

This is an application of emulsions to 
bread making which may ome a pos- 
sibility in the future, and by this method 
a whitening of the crumb is produced 
equivalent in effect to the whiteness of 
loaves produced from bleached flours. 

So far as confectionery is concerned, 
the application of emulsions is rapidly 
spreading, particularly in cake factories 
engaged in making all grades of slab 
cakes, especially those to be sold at the 
lower prices. In these ‘factories, where 
only a small percentage of eggs is used, 
it is becoming the custom to install an 
emulsifying machine and to emulsify the 
eggs with glycerine and water in pro- 
portions as low as one part of egg to five 
parts of water; while where eggs are not 
used some emulsification of oil and water 
or milk is actually carried out. 
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Bread of France in 
America 
By C. M. Litteljohn 


OUND to Europe by ties of tradi- 
tion or ancestry, the Old World 
continues to charm Americans, even 

in a baking way. Something of the Old 
World savor, “Ze Flavor of ze Boule- 
vards,” is made to appeal in the Parisian 
French bread made famous by a western 
baker. 

Made after a French recipe for bread 
baking, which is followed in the boulan- 
geries of the boulevards, crisp loaves of 
the Parisian Baking Co., San Francisco, 
are being given an impetus through a 
campaign that is carrying the “French 
flavor” into many homes of the West. 

There is the charm of “difference,” the 
aspect of something new, a novel experi- 
ence for Americans, in the sampling of 
Parisian bread, made manifest in the ap- 
peals of this baking organization. Every- 
body enjoys a change from time to time 
in the matter of bread or any other ar- 
ticle of diet, and new interest may be 
created in making plain the distinctive 
flavor of the special loaf, or baker’s 
product. 

How Parisian French bread has been 
strikingly advertised, with the contrast- 
ing black and white drawings and text, 
is shown in the accompanying picture. 

French loaves enjoy a vogue even by 
people who are not of French descent, 
in sections where such loaves are care- 
fully prepared and emphasized. French 
cooking, baking, and pastry making have 
been famous for centuries, since Le Roi 
Soleil, as Louis XIV was known, estab- 
lished French culinary art on an inter- 
nationally famous basis. 
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is rather complicated, and for the 

average person to go through a flour 
mill and understand the various processes 
of flour manufacture is almost impos- 
sible. Nor is it necessary for the baker 
to understand the process of flour mill- 
ing thoroughly. However, it does seem 
necessary that you bakers should have a 
certain amount of knowledge regarding 
the manufacture of the ingredient which 
enters most largely into your product. 

In no other industry of such rank is as 
little known about the manufacture of 
a raw product so relatively important. 
The bakers have been content to let the 
mills make the flour, without giving much 
thought to the method of the grinding 
of the wheat into flour. 

It is hard to say just what the advan- 
tage would be for every baker to have a 
knowledge of milling. It may be used in 
the purchasing of the flour, and may also 
be used as a guide in determining the 
correct period of fermentation. The 


Ti: process of modern flour milling 
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Flour Milling for the Baker 


From a Bulletin of the Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 


quality of the flour, however, depends as 
much upon the wheat used as upon the 
method of milling. 

There has been much written and many 
“flow” sheets have been drawn to ex- 
plain in detail the manufacture of flour 
from the wheat. However, most of these 
are complicated and hard to understand. 

Stating it simply, the process of milling 
consists in separating the bran and the 
germ from the remainder of the wheat, 
and reducing this remainder to flour. 

When you enter the milis you are 
shown the wheat going through the first 
break rolls, where the wheat berry is 
broken open. This is the first step 
toward a separation, by sifting or bolt- 
ing, into different streams, or “stocks,” 
as the miller calls them. The first sep- 
aration is into three parts. 

The coarse particles of the first separa- 
tion are carried to the second break rolls 
for further grinding. The next sized par- 
ticles are called middlings, and are 
from the center of the berry. They are 


sent to the smooth rolls for reduction in- 
to flour. A little flour comes from break- 
ing the wheat open, but it has fine bran 
mixed with it, and this third stream goes 
to make the clear grade flour. 

From then on, there is spout after 
spout going to different rolls grinding 
various sizes of stock and forms of flour. 
To follow the various operations of 
grinding, bolting, purifying and bleach- 
ing means going from one floor of the 
mill to another, watching the operation 
of each of these machines. 

The bran is the outer covering of the 
wheat, and in the process of milling small 
particles of bran are broken up and 
mixed with the flour. The germ lies just 
underneath the bran and to one end of 
the berry. The germ also becomes bro- 
ken into fine particles and becomes mixed 
with the flour. The bran of the wheat, 
when examined under a magnifying 
glass, appears to be made of small scales, 
and it is the fine particles that mix with 
the flour which cause some grades to 
be darker than others. 

With all the modern machinery in the 
mills of today, the separation of the bran 
and germ from that portion of the wheat 
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Bakers’ ProSPERRYty, house organ of the Sperry Flour Co. Twenty-two thousand cookies are baked in 
this factory daily. The endless belt shows them moving away from the dlectric ovens, cooled as they go 
by electric fans over which they pass. In the inset is a picture of Fred A. Milheim, general manager of . 
the company. Between 60 and 70 trained employees keep the cookies moving from the time the materials 
enter the high-speed mixers until the product emerges ready for distribution in sealed cartons. 





.s plant at Seattle, Wash., are shown here by courtesy of 
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berry from which the flour is made is 
not exact. A part of the flour still has a 
certain amount of finely ground bran 
and germ in it. This is known as clear, 
and does not appear so white and re- 
fined as the grades known as patent. 

It is sometimes believed that the clear 
is the flour remaining after the patent 
has been made. Only in a sense is that 
true. In modern milling this is not the 
case, as the clear and patent grades are 
made about the same time but come from 
different “stocks” or different portions of 
the wheat. The term “patent” flour 
came into use when flour was first made 
by reducing the purified middlings on 
steel rolls. Prior to’ that time, all flour 
was made by grinding wheat on the stone 
buhrs. The name was derived from the 
patent process of making flour in the 
roller mills. 


PRESENT MEANING OF “PATENT” 


Today the term patent flour has taken 
on a different meaning, and refers to 
grade rather than the process of manu- 
facture. Now the term means the clean- 
est or the highest grade flour the mills 
make. Several different names have been 
attached to the term patent such as 
“short” patent, “bakers” patent and 
“long” patent. 

These terms do not mean a great deal 
unless accompanied by the per cent of 
extraction. To the miller, the yield or 
the amount of flour obtained from a 
given amount of wheat is very important. 
There are two ways of expressing the 
yield, the usual method being the amount 
of wheat required to make 196 lbs or a 
barrel of flour. 

Thus, if it takes 4 bus and 30 lbs wheat 
that weighs 60 lbs to the bushel, or 270 
lbs wheat, to make a 196-lb bbl of flour, 
he says his yield is 4:30. That is, he has 
made 196 Ibs flour and 74 lbs feed. The 
per cent of extractions in this case is 
72.6, or for every 100 lbs wheat there 
were produced 72.6 lbs flour. 

Now, this flour produced is called 
straight grade or 100 per cent, and rep- 
resents all the flour that is possible to be 
obtained from the wheat. It is rarely 
packed and sold as such. Instead, this 
total is divided into various grades. 
From the description of the milling proc- 
ess, it can be seen that the miller has a 
number of flour streams of different 
qualities that may be blended to make 
the various grades. 


HOW THE STREAMS ARE BLENDED 


In making the different grades, the 
miller starts with the streams that are 
the cleanest, namely, those from the 
grinding of the middlings, and adds 
streams of lesser refinement to make 
flours meeting the demands of his trade. 

Thus a short patent would compose all 
the middling streams with a small per- 
centage of break flour, and represent 70 
per cent of the total flotr. If this were 
the case, there would be produced at the 
same time 30 per cent of clear grade. 
If a standard patent, or 80 per cent flour, 
was made, there would be 20 per cent of 
clear. In most mills only the best of the 
clear stream is added to make the longer 
patents. When the miller adds the neces- 
sary streams to a 70 per cent patent to 
make the 80 per cent, it is not the addi- 
tion of 10 per cent of the first clear or 
30 per cent clear made at that time, but 
10 per cent of the best streams are taken 
from this clear and added to the patent. 

The 100 per cent flour may be divided 
as follows: 70 per cent short patent, 25 
per cent first clear, 5 per cent second 
clear; 80 per cent patent, 15 per cent 
first clear, 5 per cent second clear; 95 
per cent flour, 5 per cent second clear. 

The same per cent of patent from one 
mill may vary from that of another, de- 
pending upon the refinement of the lower 
grade that is used to make the longer 
patent. 

In the bakeshop it is difficult to distin- 
guish between the different grades of 
patents unless they are baked at the 
same time and comparison made of the 
color. As a rule, the longer patents re- 
quire more fermentation than short ones, 
but in flavor and volume there is very 
little difference. 

It can be seen that a number of grades 
of flour may be made from the same 
wheat mixture. In the milling trade, 
each of these grades is given a name. 
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ejome Tips on ‘Bakery Truck -7slaintenance 


BAKER who knew no better than to 
use a baseball bat to knock out any bits 
of flour remaining in the hopper soon 
would find himself without a job. Either 
the shop foreman would observe him in 
the act some fine morning, or the owner of the plant 
would notice the dents in the equipment. Up-to-date 
superintendents caution their helpers to use care in 
the handling of shop machinery. Are bakers as 
thoughtful in regard to their delivery trucks? Unfor- 
tunately, the answer in some cases is an emphatic “no.” 

A recent discussion of the subject of truck main- 
tenance with a number of bakers in progressive whole- 
sale plants brought forth some slants on the subject 
which may be of use to other bakers. Accordingly, 
they are here passed on. 

While it is claimed by some that they prefer to 
turn over all their truck maintenance work to local 
garages, many bakers who operate fleets of 10 trucks 
or upward seem to favor the employment of a first 
class mechanic to look after them. Where the trucks 
are much more numerous, of course, many plants have 
their own garages and a complete staff of mechanics, 
The plant whose size requires but one mechanic, how- 
ever, should have a man in that job who is able to 
tear down and build up a truck, being an entire garage 
staff in himself. It is this man’s job to look over the 
trucks casually each night, making any repairs that 
the drivers report as necessary. It is always well to 
have a couple of extra cars on hand—one being con- 
stantly in the paint shop, the other being used to 
replace any truck which must be put in the shop for 
major repairs. 

Although much depends upon how steadily a truck 
is used, it is always good policy to grease each car 
once weekly, checking up on the oil, etc. An ardent 
exponent of this doctrine is H. F. Kane, one of the 
owners of the Happiness Bakeries, Inc., St. Paul, and 
Des Moines, Iowa, 

“Use plenty of oil and grease, and your truck 
troubles will be reduced to a minimum,” Mr. Kane told 
the writer. “In our St. Paul organization we have 
a night washer who checks the mileage, etc., and 
washes each car every other night.” The Happiness 
organization operates 15 trucks in St. Paul. 

In a plant of not too large size it should be the 
night washer’s duty to fill the gas tanks and also see 
that the cars are properly supplied with water. 

It is pointed out by some wholesalers that if bak- 
ers are willing to have a regular mechanic in their 
employ it is of the utmost importance to get a highly 
competent man and to pay him accordingly. This 
man, in some bakeries, is not supposed to do any tire 
repairing, it being felt that results will be cheaper 
and more satisfactory by arranging with a local tire 
company to call for and repair the tires. 

E. F. Hoban, Mr. Kane’s partner in the Happiness 
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BAKED SPECIALTIES 


By .John P. Broderick 


Bakeries, Inc., is an advocate of good tires. Punc- 
tures are always a hindrance to good service, Mr. 
Kane declared. His company uses six-ply tires only, 
supplied by a local firm. If these fail to hold up for 
20,000 miles a refund is given. The cost, according 
to Mr. Hoban, is but 80c per 1,000 miles, and if the 
tires hold up longer than 20,000 the cost is still cheaper. 

“This tire company,” Mr. Hoban explained, “stands 
back of its tires the way a good bakery stands back 
of its cakes. We never abuse the tires, but if one 
of them fails to stand up all we have to do is notify 
our dealer.” 

Regarding tires, some companies make this rule: 
if a driver returns from a route trip driving on a 
“flat,” the tire is charged up to him. 

Contrasted with the plan of having a staff me- 
chanic, a comparatively small wholesale bakery found 
it was cheaper to maintain no regular garage and re- 
pair man, but to make an arrangement with a local 
garage. The bakery paid $3.50 per car. for monthly 
checking, greasing, oil changing, etc., and furnished 
the oil. The owner of this bakery said that he got 
better results, and just as cheap, in this manner. He, 
however, as well as several larger, wholesalers, was 
of the opinion that bakers should have their own gas 
tanks, for the sake of convenience and economy. 

Carl O. Peterson, manager of the Occident Baking 
Co. and the Hostess Cake Bakery, Minneapolis, told 
the writer that by using governors on all trips a 
saving was effected in gas and the life of the truck 
was lengthened. The drivers for those companies do 
no mechanical work except changing tires on the long 
routes, the service department handling all other cases. 

It is always a good plan to have salesmen report 
each night the amount of gas and oil used and the 
mileage covered, in addition to apprising the mechan- 
ical department of any trouble they have had with 
their machines. The garage superintendent—if the 
bakery is large enough to have its own garage—then 
looks over these reports and lays out the work ac- 
cordingly. 

A saving in gas can be effected by watching the 
adjustment of the carburetor. Some northern bakers 
also claim that by using glycerin in their trucks each 
winter they find not only a saving as compared with 
alcohol, but get more satisfactory results as well. The 
glycerin should be put in in the fall, perhaps another 
quart being added during the winter. This may be 
drained off in the spring and used the following year. 
While the initial cost of glycerin is very high, this 
may be reduced, it is pointed out, by using it from 
year to year, and those who use this system maintain 
that their cars never freeze up. 

Another point brought out by some bakers is the 
advisability of not splitting up a truck fleet by using 
various kinds of cars. One make is advised, since it 
is handier, and from an advertising point of view 
it makes for greater distinction. 


Some bakeries find it advantageous to emphasize 
at every sales meeting the importance of proper care 
of trucks and the responsibility of the driver. 

One baker told the writer that he considered an 
ideal goal to aim at in cake delivering was 75 stops 
daily. A large bread wholesaler said that in laying 
out routes for his drivers he in no case made them 
more than 100 miles long. A good average in bread 
deliveries seems to be about 50 customers to a route, 
making 100 stops daily, bread being delivered both 
morning and afternoon. 

A fact brought out in the 1927 yearbook of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce is that 
motor repair bills are decreasing, and bakers should 
recognize that something is wrong if they fail to follow 
that trend. That something may be the driver. Good 
trucks and good care of trucks while they are in the 
garage are somewhat futile if the drivers are no good, 

Most bakeries give considerable attention to select- 
ing competent drivers. Some plants make it a point 
to have inclosed cabs for their salesmen’s protection, 
comfortable cushions, etc., the idea being that, the more 
satisfied the driver feels, the better he will represent 
the company. 

In selecting a driver, one large wholesaler told the 
writer he always picked a man primarily on his sales 
ability, on the theory that it was much easier to make 
a good driver out of a good salesman than vice versa. 

“We steer clear of ‘cowboy salesmen,” another 
wholesaler said. “Our men must treat the trucks as 
if they were their.own property. t easy to impress 
this on the drivers if:you go about it right. A cowboy 
salesman may be. good from, the standpoint of sales 
but, no matter how: much he sells, you'll lose money 
in the, end.” 

Bakers in general seem to prefer drivers between 
the ages of 25 and 35, married rather than single. 
Several told the writer that they recruited their men 
from grocery stores. Drivers should be taught to drive 
carefully, as accidents are costly experiences. Some 
bakers do not intercede when their drivers are arrested 
for speeding. 

“If. it happens twice,” said one, “the man is dis- 
charged. Our men are glad to work with us, and 
only two have been arrested for speeding since we've 
been in business, both of these during strong drives 
against speeding.” 

Another wholesaler summed up‘the situation in this 
manner: “We pick our men carefully, and we train 
them. carefully. We do all that wejcan to make their 
jobs: pleasant. If one of them goes stale on a route 
after a long period of success, we shift him to another 
route and very. often he stages an immediate come- 
back. But if we find a man is a careless driver we 
assume, and we have found it justified in many in- 
stances, that he is careless in other things. Under the 
circumstances, we are obliged to let him go.” 





The well-maintained St. Paul fleet of the Happiness Bakeries, Inc., St. Paul and Des Moines, lowa, consists of 15 trucks, 12 of which are shown above. The company 
operates a fleet of 5 machines at Des Moines. All are Graham Bros. trucks. 
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THE picture shows an attractive development in bakery delivery equipment comprising a truck and trailer being used by the Gordon Baking Co., Detroit, Mich. Bright 
red predominates in the color scheme, which is supplemented by some exceptional decorative painting. A red plush curtain is represented in the background 


of the large horizontal panels, in which also appears a dinner table scene emphasizing bread. The trailer alone has space for 7,200 1¥,-lb loaves. Boxes for holding 


the bread weigh 5,400 lbs. 


Biscuit and Cracker Courses 


The recently conducted training courses for mem- 
bers of the biscuit and cracker industry, given at 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, under the 
auspices of the technical bureau of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association of America were 
attended by a number of superintendents and foremen 
from plants throughout the country. 

Those registered in the baking course included: 


James P. Andrews, Ontario Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh. 

Edgar F. Burch, Jr., Paul Schulze Biscuit Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

L. L. Cayvan, Hekman Biscuit Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

W. Charlebois, Jeanne D’Arc, Ltee., Montreal, Que. 

George Ferretti, Purity Biscuit Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Frank A. Gerber, Ontario Biscuit Co., Buffalo. 

Charles L. "Guthrie, Bishop & Co., Los Angeles. 

William C. Hahn, Dayton Biscuit Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Millard A. Haines, G. & L. Baking Co., Frederick, Md. 

Henry E. Hoffman, Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Leslie O. Jepsen, Tacoma Biscuit & Cracker Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. 

John E. King, Quality Biscuit Co., Milwaukee. 

Remie Langevin, Sanitary Food Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 

Oren Lowe, Southwest Cracker Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Robert P. McManus, J. S. Ivins & Son, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Thomas O. McMurray, Johnson Biscuit Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Henry H. Puent, Montague-Fairbairn, Inc., La Crosse, Wis. 

George J. Sauer, Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee. 

Paul Schulze, Jr., Paul Schulze Biscuit Co., Chicago. 

Raymond 8S. Scott, Merchants’ Biscuit Co., Denver, Colo. 

W. Tilghmann Scott, Maryland Biscuit Co., Baltimore. 

Lee Stine, White House Biscuit Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Pascal J. Tusa, Consumers’ Biscuit Co., New Orleans. 

Simon H. Van Steen, Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee. 

Elmer B. Varnell, Richmond Baking Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Jacob GC. Vroman, Ontario Biscuit Co., Buffalo. 

Claude J. Wicher, Continental Baking Corporation, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

James Wyse, Tru Blu Biscuit Co., Spokane, Wash. 

John C. Zimmerman, Miller-Parrott Baking Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


The icing course enrollment was as follows: 


Edgar F. Burch, Jr., Paul Schulze Biscuit Co., Chicago. 

L. L. Cayvan, Hekman Biscuit Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

W. Charlebois, Jeanne D’Arc, Ltee., Montreal, Que. 

Harvey A. Dunn, G. & L. Baking Co., Frederick, Md. 

Leslie O. Jepsen, Tacoma Biscuit & Cracker Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Clem J. Jerue, Sanitary Food Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 

Theodore F. Kolwitz, Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee. 

Elvin Larson, Montague-Fairbairn, Inc., La Crosse, Wis. 

Ralph Layman, Dayton Biscuit Co,. Dayton, Ohio. 

Lorenz L. Lemke, Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee. 

George A. Louth, Iowa Biscuit Co., Burlington, Iowa. 

William F. Mick, Paul Schulze Biscuit Co., Inc., Chicago. 

Lee J. Obergfell, Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

James P. Andrews, Ontario Biscuit Co., Buffalo. 

E. J. Robinson, R-B Biscuit Co., Cleveland. 

Herman Schneider, Purity Biscuit Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Raymond 8. Scott, Merchants’ Biscuit Co., Denver, Colo. 

W. Tilghmann Scott, Maryland Biscuit Co., Baltimore. 

Allan G. Shoemaker, Ontario Biscuit Co., Buffalo. 

William R. Steingraber, Johnson Biscuit Co., Sioux City, 


Iowa. 

Claude J. Wicher, Continental Baking Corporation, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Grover C. Krack, Quality Biscuit Co., Milwaukee. 

John CC. Zimmerman, Miller-Parrott Baking Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


oo > 


Texas Bakers Plan Meeting 


A highly entertaining program has been outlined 
for the annual convention of the Texas State Bakers’ 
Association, scheduled for Laredo, May 6-9. Regis- 
tration will occupy the morning of the opening day, 
and in the afternoon a bullfight will be witnessed at 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 

On the morning of May 7, following an address 
of welcome by Albert Martin, mayor of Laredo, Henry 
Stude, president of the American Bakers Association, 
will respond. Committees will be appointed and Dewey 
Baird, Fort Worth, president of the Texas association, 





will make his report. George Schepps, of the Schepps 
Bakeries, Dallas, will discuss the subject of “How to 
Score Bread,” and Mr. Stude will then give an address 
on what the state and national associations can do. 
In the afternoon the delegates will drive over the 
irrigated farms, and in the evening there will be a 
banquet at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 

P. J. Shortt, of the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, will discuss “Health Bread” on the morning 
of May 8. “The High Cost of Low Prices” will be 
dealt with by Roger Martinelli, and a representative 
of The Fleischmann Co., New York, will speak on 
“Merchandising.” Officers then will be installed. 

A luncheon barbecue on a ranch near Nuevo La- 
redo, a rodeo and roping contest and a stag party 
at the Mexican town are among other entertainment 
features planned. 

oo D> 


Denver Food Ordinance 


Hearings have recently been held in Denver, Colo., 
on the proposed food dispensing regulation ordinance 
of that city. A large number of representatives of 
companies dealing in food products attended. The 
ordinance proposes that all employees coming in con- 
tact with food have health certificates from the Denver 
General Hospital, that no chewing, snuffing or smoking 
be allowed on the part of employees while at work, 
and that bread be wrapped. 


“oY 


Since the people cannot see the bakery where chain 
store bread is made and since they cannot see the bak- 
eries that ship bread to your city, don’t you believe 
you should make a big point of your own cleanliness 
and thereby emphasize the possibility that this foreign 
made bread may not be as clean as yours?—From an 
Ohio Bakers’ Association Bulletin. 





THe owners of the Crescent Bakery, 1014 Hennepin 
Avenue, Minneapolis, found a rather novel way of 
using a portrait of two salesgirls which appeared in a 
recent issue of The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker. They clipped out the picture and centered it 
in a cake dummy, shown above, which was then dis- 
played in their window. Ernest, Otto and Sigurd John- 
son and T. R. Kronen are the owners of the Crescent 
Bakery and the confectionery store which is run in 
conjunction. They report that the dummy attracted an 
exceptionally large number of cake customers. 





August Louie Retires 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—August Louie, vice president 
and general manager of the Gashor Baking Co., Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, has retired after a successful business 
career covering more than 50 years. Mr. Louie is 82 
years of age. In 1872 he and his wife set out for 
California, but they found themselves penniless when 
they reached Council Bluffs, and instead of going on 
they opened a small candy store, using a tombstone 
for a slab in manufacturing. From this venture enough 
money was saved to enable them to go on to Cali- 
fornia. Later Mr. Louie returned to the Iowa town 
and established another candy company. Subsequently 
he operated a restaurant, and finally organized the 
Quaker Baking Co. 
oof 


Mid-Eastern Engineers 


PirrspurcH, Pa.—The next meeting of the Mid- 
Eastern chapter of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers will be held at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, May 9. At this meeting Richard 
Conly, of the Parkway Baking Co., Philadelphia, will 
resume his account of the March convention of the 
national body in Chicago. At a recent meeting Mr. 
Conly gave an interesting report of a portion of that 
gathering. Frederick F. Hauser presided. 

oo] 


Mr. Ewert Joins Baking Firm 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Paul C. T. Ewert, instructor 
in sweet goods at Dunwoody Industrial Institute for 
the past 10 years, will resign on May 1, to take charge 
of the cake and roll departments of the Excelsior 
Baking Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Ewert: has been active 
in the baking industry for 25 years. 


oo > 


Death of John Blandy 


John Blandy, English baker and author of bakery 
textbooks, died early last month at St. Albans, Eng., 
aged 84. He wrote “Bakers’ Catechism,” “Bakers’ 
Guide,” “Bakery Economics” and other books. He 
was an ardent advocate of technical education. 

oo 


Cox Baking Co. Again Expands 


New Yorn, N. Y.—At a recent dinner given by 
the officials and directors of the Cox Baking Co., Inc., 
Jamaica, N. Y., plans were divulged for another addi- 
tion to the present plant. Building operations will be 
started as soon as bids are received from contractors. 

oo 

If the public should learn to know that the bake- 
shops of our members were the cleanest shops in every 
community, do you believe this would cause people to 
prefer our goods to others, even though they cost a 
trifle more?—From an Ohio Bakers’ Association Bul- 
letin. 

oS 

Don’t you believe our chances for the future lie in 
gaining a greater degree of respect for our products 
and for ourselves as business men from the people of 
our community?—From an Ohio Bakers’ Association 
Bulletin. 

ooS> 

An unclean bread rack or an unclean cake pan may 
cause many women to shun your products, and what 
is still worse, may cause talk about your untidiness.— 
From an Ohio Bakers’ Association Bulletin. 
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ejome Selected ‘Recipes Cfrom &nglan 


RK OT alone at the holiday season are Brit- 


ish bakers to the fore in the matter of 

wereag| providing tasty edibles for their patrons. 
I. XN ‘+ Throughout the year the casual customer 
dL? Ne 4 will find any number of products inter- 

BeAr esting to the palate in the bakery show 
cases. One reason for this is the English custom of 
having tea each afternoon, a practice that is directly 
in line with the American advocacy of a “4th Meal 
at 4.” 

Bakers, catering to the teatime trade, have a spe- 
cific selling goal at which to aim. The result, quite 
naturally, is variety. And variety, in addition to being 
the spice of life, is also the seasoning of the successful 
bakery business. 

A‘recent number of the National Baker, Liverpool, 
includes several formulas that are appropriate to 
almost any time of the year, provided only that the 
buyer is in an eating mood. Some of these may well 
bear reproduction for the benefit of American bakers. 
RICH TEA BISCUITS 
Formula and Method 


1 lb eggs 
1% oz powder 
Essence of cinnamon 


6 lbs flour 

3 Ibs butter 

2% Ibs sugar 

Rub the butter into the flour, make a bay and place 

in the remaining ingredients. Work the whole into a 
smooth dough, roll out into sheets, and stamp out 
pieces with crimped cutters. Dip in fine coconut, nib 
almonds, etc., or jam and sandwich them. 


RICE SLAB CAKE 
Formula and Method 
2% lbs eggs 
™% Ib ground rice 
™% oz powder 


6% Ibs flour 

3% Ibs butter 

4% lbs sugar 

1% pints milk 

Cream together the butter and an equal weight of 
flour. Beat up the sugar and eggs, and sift together 
the remaining dry ingredients. Add the sugar mix- 
ture to that of the flour and butter, take in the floury 
constituents and finally the milk. Bake in wooden 
frames. 
CRUMPETS 
Formula and Method 

6 lbs flour 3 oz yeast 

4% pints water (98° F.) 2% oz salt 

1% pints milk % oz sugar 

Pinch of soda 

Dissolve the soluble ingredients in all the water 
and milk, with the exception of about one pint. In 
this break down the yeast and then beat in the flour. 
Leave for 114 hours, then dissolve the soda in the re- 
maining water and with this break down the batter. 
Allow to stand 15 minutes; beat up, and then ladle 
the batter into slightly greased hoops. Cook on a 
bright, clean, hot-plate. 
APRICOT DROPS 
Formula and Method 


2% Ibs eggs 2 lbs sugar 


2% Ibs flour 
Slightly warm the eggs, and beat them up with 
the sugar. Gently stir in the flour, and lay the mix- 
ture out in fingers on cap paper. Dust with caster* 
sugar and bake in a sharp oven. Sandwich in pairs 
with apricot jam. 
CRESCENT CAKE 
Formula and Method 


5 good yolks 
Essence of orange 


1 Ib rice 
2% oz sugar 
1 quart milk 
Boil the rice in the milk, add the sugar and yolks, 
and beat the whole until smooth. Add a few drops 
of essence of orange, turn on an edged baking sheet, 
wash with egg yolk and dust with castor sugar. 
When cool, cut into shapes and bake for a few minutes 
on thick sheets. 
ORANGE SANDWICHES 
Formula and Method 
3 lbs sugar Egg color 
30 eggs 2 Ibs 10 oz flour 
Essence of orange % Ib butter 
Warm the eggs and sugar slightly, and beat them 
together. Add sufficient color and essence, and gently 
stir in the flour. With the last of the flour take in 
the melted butter. Fill into sandwich tins, dust with 
fine castor sugar and bake in a good oven. When 
baked split open, sandwich with marmalade, and dust 
with icing sugar. 
LEMON RINGS 
Formula and Method 


1% Ibs flour 3 small eggs 


1 lb 2 oz sugar Little milk 
6 oz margarine Essence of lemon 
Rub the fat into the flour, make a bay and place 
in the remaining constituents. Roll the paste out into 
a sheet and cut out rounds with a suitably sized cutter. 
Cut out the centers with a smaller cutter, lay the 
rings on baking sheets and bake in a sound oven. 
LONDON SWEET FRUIT CAKE 
Formula and Method 
7% Ibs scone flour 1% Ibs currants 
1% Ibs sweet fat 2 lbs sugar 


*Finely granulated sugar. 


Rub all together, and make into a slack dough 
with water. Spread on a sheet about an inch thick, 
and bake in a sharp oven. When cold, ice over with 
fondant, and cut up into pieces. 

A number of tasty chocolate pastries and cakes, 
described as both pleasing and remunerative, are also 
offered by the National Baker. These products are 
not difficult to make and are easy to sell. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM SHORTBREADS 
Formula and Method 


1% Ibs butter 1% Ibs flour 


10 oz fine caster sugar 4 oz ground almonds 
Chocolate coloring 2 oz cocoa powder 
Beat the butter and sugar fairly light, and add 
sufficient color. Mix in the dry ingredients, and lay 
out fairly small biscuits in semiscroll shapes on slight- 
ly greased trays, using a savoy bag and fairly coarse 
star tube. Let these stand an hour or two before 
baking, and cook them quickly, but carefully, to avoid 
bitterness. When cold, turn half the number upside 
down and pipe on a good bulb of chocolate cream, then 
form them into sandwiches about the size of large 
walnuts by placing the other biscuits in the cream. 
CHOCOLATE BON BOUCHES 
Formula and Method 
This item is made in small, finely crimped cup 
pans, which are first lined with a rich sweet paste, 
such as 
1 1b soft flour 8 oz butter 
6 oz fine sugar 4 egg yolks 
Two pounds of paste results, from which six dozen 
pans should be lined, by rolling the paste out very 
thin and cutting out rounds with a suitable sized, 
finely crinkled cutter. After fitting them nicely, a 
spot of jam should be piped in the bottoms, and a 
light frangipane filling made up from 


% pint eggs 
6 oz flour 


2 oz white cake crumbs 
10 oz sugar 
2 oz ground almonds 2 oz cocoa powder 
8 oz butter Vanilla flavoring 
Separate the eggs, and beat the whites to a stiff 
froth—six full-sized eggs are equal to half a pint— 
and also whisk the yolks and sugar quite light. Blend 
these very lightly, and lightly stir in the dry ingredi- 
ents, finally adding the melted and cooled, but still 
liquid, butter. Pipe this out between the prepared 
cases and bake in a fairly steady oven, keeping them 
close together to insure flat tops for finishing. When 
cold, turn from the tins and ice the tops with good 
chocolate fondant, and pipe a bulb or star of white 
cream on each. 
CHOCOLATE CREAM SANDWICHES 
Formula and Method 
Make up this chocolate almond biscuit paste and 
let it stand in a cool place before cutting out: 
2 Ibs soft flour % 1b ground almonds 
1% lbs butter 6 oz sponge cake crumbs 
1 lb sugar % pint eggs 
3 9Z cocoa powder Vanilla flavor 
Rub the butter into the flour very fine, then mix 
in the ground almonds, cake crumbs and cocoa powder. 
Make a bay, and well rub down the sugar and eggs 
before mixing. When mellowed, roll down in small 
pieces, keeping the paste fairly thin, and cut out 
biscuits with a plain round cutter about 2% inches 
across. Lay half the biscuits on trays, and cut out 
three small circles from the rest with a half inch plain 
cutter. Plate these and bake them all in a suitable 
oven. When cold, sandwich one of each with some 
nicely flavored chocolate cream, and finish them off by 
piping spots of different colored jelly into the small 
cavities. They may, if preferred, be dusted with icing 
sugar before being jellied. 
Another group of interesting recipes which appear 
in the Liverpool baking journal follows: 
CHERRY CAKES—NO. 1 
Formulas and Method 


Essence of cherry 
% Ib neutral fat 
3 lbs eggs 

% lb corn flour 
2 Ibs cherries 


2% lbs butter 

3 lbs sugar 

4% lbs flour 

1% oz powder 
14 lb citron peel 


Egg color 
CHERRY CAKES—NO. 2 
1 lb butter % Ib cake margarine 
% Ib neutral fat 1% Ibs sugar 
% pint eggs 2% Ibs flour 
1 oz powder % Ib cherries 
% Ib peel Little milk 
Egg color Essence of cherry 


These are delicious cakes, for which the sugar bat- 
ter method is recommended. Where the cherries are 
large they may be halved before use, otherwise they 
will be used whole. Scale off as usual, place five half 
cherries on the top of each cake, and bake’ at 340 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

GINGER CAKES 
Formulas and Method 


% Ib vegetable fat 
% Ib sirup 
1 oz ground ginger 


1% Ibs butter 
. 1% Ibs sugar 
1% pints eggs 


3% Ibs flour 1% oz powder 

1 pint milk 1% lbs chopped preserved 
1 oz spice ginger 

Egg color Essence of ginger 
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GINGER CAKES—NO. 2 


1 lb butter Egg color 

% Ib neutral fat 1 lb golden sirup 
3 lbs flour % Ib sugar 

% oz ground ginger % oz powder 

% lb chopped ginger 1 lb eggs 


% oz spice 

Warm the sirup slightly on the stock, and add it to 
the sugar and fats; cream all together until lissome 
and light. Beat in the eggs a few at a time, and 
continue as for the usual sugar batter mixing. Scale 
into sizes as required, and bake in a slow oven of about 
320 degrees Fahrenheit. Goods containing sirup should 
never be baked in a hot oven, and every care should 
be taken that the oven temperature is quite right 
before baking. 

COCONUT CAKES—NO. 1 
Formulas and Method 


2 lbs butter Milk 

2 lbs eggs 2% Ibs sugar 
12 oz desiccated coconut 4 lbs flour 
Egg color 1% oz powder 


Essence of lemon 
COCONUT CAKES—NO. 2 


1 lb butter Egg color 
1 lb eggs 1% Ibs sugar 
% oz powder 2% Ibs flour 


% pint milk 6 oz desiccated coconut 


Essence of lemon 
In this case the sugar batter method will be em- 
ployed to obtain the best results. The batter will be 
reduced until smooth with milk, scaled into the hoops, 
a little desiccated coconut sprinkled on the top of 
each, and baked in a fairly warm oven of 360 to 370 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


SEED CAKES—NO. 1 
Formulas and Method 


1 lb butter % lb vegetable fat 
1% lbs sugar 1 pint eggs 
3 lbs flour 1 oz powder 


% pint milk 
Essence of vanilla 


1 oz caraway seeds 
Egg color 
SEED CAKES—NO. 2 
% lb neutral fat 
6 lbs flour 
1 quart milk 
2 oz caraway seeds 38 oz powder 
Essence of lemon Egg color 
The flour batter method will be used here to obtain 
a cake of good texture and fine inside appearance. 
Oven heat required will be 350 to 360 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 


1% Ibs butter 
2% lbs sugar 
2 lbs eggs 


ALMOND CAKES—NO. 1 
Formulas and Method 


1% Ibs butter 

% lb neutral fat 1% Ibs flour 

% Ib ground almonds 2% lbs eggs 

Egg color Essence of almonds 


ALMOND CAKES—NO. 2 
% Ib neutral fat 
1% Ibs eggs 
% Ib ground almonds 
% oz powder Few drops milk 
Egg color Essence of almonds 
For these extremely high class cakes the flour batter 
method is recommended. Where properly handled the 
above given mixtures will turn out excellent cakes that 
are trade builders. Scale into hoops and bake at 
340 degrees Fahrenheit. 
SAND CAKES 
Formulas and Method 
% oz powder 
Essence of vanilla 
3 lbs corn flour 
SAND CAKES—NO. 2 
2 Ibs sugar 


2 lbs sugar 


1 lb butter 
1% lbs sugar 
1% lbs flour 


2 lbs butter 

2% lbs sugar 
2% lbs eggs 

Egg color 


2 Ibs butter 


2% lbs eggs 2% Ibs corn flour 
% Ib flour % oz powder 
Egg color Essence of vanilla 


The method known as the sponge batter is em- 
ployed, and consists of warming the butter on the 
stock until run to oil. The eggs and sugar are beaten 


‘as for sponges, and when light and firm the wires are 


removed and the corn flour and flour, with the powder 
sifted therein, stirred in gently; finally adding the 
melted butter. Scale into greased and floured shallow 
pans in anything up to 1-lb sizes, and bake off at 340 
degrees. 

As an alternative to this method, the flour batter 
may be employed, by rubbing the butter and a like 
amount of corn flour together until creamy. The sugar 
and eggs are now beaten until light and both batters 
amalgamated, the remaining flour and powder being 
added at the last. 


SULTANA CAKES 
Formula and Method 


% Ib neutral fat 
3 Ibs shell eggs 
% oz powder 


1% Ibs butter 

2% lbs caster sugar 

3 lbs flour 

3 lbs sultanas % Ib peel 

Almond essence Egg color 

These are general favorites, and make nice bold 

cakes of the right type. The sugar batter method is 
recommended, the fruit finally being stirred in and dis- 
tributed when the flour is nearly mixed through. Scale 
into suitable hoops, shake a few flaked nuts over, and 
bake in a temperature of about 840 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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‘Refrigeration in the ‘Bakery 


UTHORITIES agree that, in order to 
maintain quality and uniformity in the 
production of bakery goods, the proper 
control of temperature and humidity is 
Y, of vital importance. Therefore, the baker 
must have refrigeration in some form if the best re- 
sults are to be attained; but many do not know how 
to apply it to their particular line and the extent of 
its utility. 

The amount of refrigeration required naturally 
would depend upon the output of the bakery, as also 
the purpose for which it is to be used. Generally 
speaking, the large plant producing from 175,000 to 


(He 
2 


4 


+ 100,000 Ibs bread per day would require approximately 


80 to 50 tons refrigeration; the medium-sized one, 
producing 10,000 to 75,000 lbs, would require about 
10 to 30, and the smaller bakery, producing up to 
10,000 Ibs, would require 3 to 10. 

Tons of refrigeration indicate the melting equiva- 
lent of an equal amount of ice. In other words, one 
ton of refrigeration is exactly equivalent to the melt- 
ing effect of 2,000 lbs ice per 24 hours. 

Refrigeration is required in the bakery for the 
purpose of cooling the ingredient water, the dough in 
the mixer, the fermentation room and for cold storage 
rooms in which are kept such ingredients as yeast, 
shortening, milk, malt, and any other material that 
will deteriorate at ordinary atmospheric temperatures. 

The temperature of the ingredient water should be 
from 85 to 45 degrees Fahrenheit. Practically all of 
the heat generated in the mixer is due to friction, this 
being generated at the approximate rate of one to two 
degrees per minute. In addition to this we also have 
heat due to hydration which amounts to about 6.5 
B. T. U. per pound of flour. With the present use 
of high-speed mixers, the dough becomes too warm 
unless the heat generated is removed by a suitable 
cooling medium. Sufficient refrigeration should be 
supplied so that the dough is taken out of the mixer 
at a temperature of about 80 degrees. 

In order to admit of the proper fermentation of 
the dough, the temperature and humidity of the fer- 
menting room must be controlled. Higher temperature 
and humidity accelerate fermentation. If the tem- 
perature and humidity are too high, the doughs will 
come too fast for a given fermentation period. On 
the other hand, lower temperatures and humidity re- 
tard fermentation, in which case the dough will not 
be properly fermented. If the humidity is too low, 
incrusting of the dough takes place, due to the evap- 
oration of water from the surface, and the effects of 
this are in evidence as hard lumps throughout the 
interior of the baked loaf. This means an actual loss 
to the baker. Temperatures above 80 degrees accel- 
erate fermentation, while those below this retard it. 
Therefore, to insure best results, the temperature of 
the fermenting room should be between 79 and 83 
degrees, while the relative humidity should approxi- 
mate 70 to 75 per cent. 

The temperature to be maintained in the cold stor- 
age rooms varies with the materials to be stored. 
Yeast will spoil very readily in ordinary temperatures, 
and therefore it should be stored in one low enough 
to prevent propagation or growth, and yet high enough 
8o that its life is not impaired; the ideal being ap- 
proximately 45 degrees. In the case of milk, shorten- 
ing, etc., it is desirable to bring these to the mixer at 
a low temperature. Therefore one of about 35 degrees 
is recommended. It is important to emphasize that 
the walls, ceiling and floor of the storage rooms should 
be designed with the best insulating materials, so as 
to reduce the transference of heat from the outside 
to a minimum. 

Practically all bakers buy green flour, and permit 
it to age for five or six weeks before using. This 
Process strengthens the gluten constituents of the 


By GF. P. Siebel, .Fr. 


From an Address Before the Associated Bakers of Illinois 


flour, also making it somewhat lighter in color. In 
order to get the best results in aging, the flour should 
be stored in a room that is light, cool and free from 
dampness. Here the temperature should be not lower 
than 65 degrees, while the relative humidity should be 
about 70 per cent. If the humidity is much higher 
than this, the flour will absorb moisture from the air, 
causing the moisture content to exceed the maximum of 
13 per cent. Above this there is danger of spoilage— 
the flour becoming musty or rancid. Also higher per- 
centages of moisture are conducive to the hydrolytic 
action of proteolytic enzymes that affect the gluten, 
thus reducing the strength of the flour. 


Ice as a Cooling Medium 

In general there are three methods used for the 
cooling of doughs, namely, that produced by adding 
ice directly to the batch water, by blowing cold air 
into the mixer, and by circulating cold water or brine 
around the mixer walls through a jacket. In some 
instances a combination of two of these methods is 
employed. 

Many bakers, in the absence of proper refrigeration 
facilities, have resorted to the use of ice directly for 
the cooling of their doughs and storage rooms. This 
course presents many disadvantages, and therefore 
should be discouraged rather than recommended. In 
the case of cooling de~~1s, the usual practice is to 
throw crushed ice directly into the mixer with the 
ingredient water. 

Wherever ice is used it should be crushed very 
fine, so as to insure complete melting during the 
mixing process. Where large chunks of ice are used 
the reverse condition is true, in which case it is diffi- 
cult, if indeed not impossible, to insure uniformity 
of temperature and homogeneity throughout the dough 
batch. In many cases the maximum dough tempera- 
ture is attained before all of the ice is melted and the 
water properly distributed. As a result, the finished 
loaf will contain colored or high absorption spots. 

Where ice is used exclusively for cooling the dough, 
some bakers have provided an arrangement for cooling 
the ingredient water by passing it through a coil 
contained in an ice box supplied with crushed ice with 
or without salt. 

The use of ice for the cooling of storage rooms 
has many disadvantages. In the first place, when it 
melts it produces a damp, cold atmosphere. This is 
objectionable, since excessive dampness is conducive to 
the action of microorganisms. It also is impossible to 
maintain a constant and uniform temperature. 

Automatic control of temperature is impossible 
when ice is used as the cooling medium. This, to- 
gether with the expense of using this method of cool- 
ing, has led to the increasing use of mechanical re- 
frigeration. 

There are many types of refrigerating machines 
of various capacities on the market today which are 


Mat al 


What's Rife? 


What's life? To love the things we see; 
The hills that touch the skies; 
The smiling sea; the laughing lea; 
The light in woman’s eyes; 
To work and love the work we do; 
To play a game that’s square; 
To grin a bit when feeling blue; 
With friends our joys to share; 
To smile, though games be lost or won; 
To earn our daily bread ;— 
And when at last the day is done 
To tumble into bed. 
GrirFire ALEXANDER. 


capable of automatic control, and which can be applied 
advantageously in practically every bakery regardless 
of output. 

Another method of cooling, and one which has met 
with some success, is by means of precooled air. The 
apparatus for accomplishing this consists chiefly of an, 
air washer and cooler. In cooling doughs, the cold air 
is either admitted through the top or cover of the 
mixer, or through perforations in the mixing arms. 
The former method is employed in one type of high- 
speed mixer, while in another type the latter is used. 

In one particular bakery installation cold air is 
admitted to the mixer in quantities of 500 cubic feet 
per minute at a temperature as low as 25 degrees. 
This air absorbs heat from the dough batch, and is 
expelled from the mixer at approximately 60 degrees. 
This quantity of air would remove 4,000 B. T. U. or 
heat units from a 500-lb dough batch in cooling it 
from 90 degrees to 80. The refrigeration required to 
cool 500 cubic feet of air from ordinary atmospheric 
temperatures to 25 degrees is approximately six tons. 
This method may appear somewhat expensive, since 
only about one quarter of this refrigeration is actually 
effective in cooling the dough. However, if the air is 
expelled into the dough room, it also provides ample 


‘refrigeration for this purpose. 


During the colder season of the year the air may 
be drawn from the outside, and without refrigeration 
can be blown directly into the mixer, providing it is 
properly cleansed. 

A third method of cooling, and the most common 
one, is by means of cold water or brine. This is 
passed through the jacket of the mixer, which contains 
baffles in order to obstruct the liquid flow, thereby 
permitting a complete circulation and absorption of 
heat. 

In the larger plants a combination of both air and 
brine or water cooling is often used very successfully. 

For cooling the ingredient water a separate tank 
should be used, the water from the city lines passing 
through copper coils submerged in a brine tank. 

For cooling storage rooms the direct expansion or 
brine system may be used. In the former arrange- 
ment, the refrigerant is allowed to evaporate and ex- 
pand in the coils contained in the storage rooms, there- 
by absorbing heat from the surroundings, and pro- 
ducing a certain refrigeration effect. ” 

In the latter method, brine is first cooled in a 
similar manner and then circulated through the coils 
in the storage rooms by means of a pump. Brine is 
nothing more than a solution of calcium chloride in 
water, and will not freeze at the ordinary temperatures 
under which it is employed. However, the freezing 
point will be determined by the concentration of the 
solution or, in other words, upon the percentage of 
calcium chloride contained therein. 

Generally speaking, the direct expansion system is 
the best for the storage rooms of the average plant. 
Brine is most efficient where refrigeration is required 
over a large area containing a number of storage 
rooms. 

In determining the refrigeration requirements in a 
bakery, the tendency is to underestimate them and not 
to allow for future development. Probable growth in 
the next few years should be taken into consideration 
if the baker is to receive the greatest financial return 
on his investment. 

The safest plan is to place this matter in the hands 
of competent engineers who have had practical experi- 
ence in laying out refrigeration plants, and who, 
through affiliation with the baking industry by virtue 
of educational research and consultation experience, 
are in a position to know your requirements and apply 
them in the design and installation of a cooling system 
that will most efficiently fit in with your particular 
conditions. 
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Putting More Thought Behind the Wedding Cake Display 


TATISTICS usually make deadly dull read- 
ing, but maybe you will get a kick out of 
these, seeing that they concern the favored 
marriage months. Some research hounds 
have tried to remove the June bride from 

her lofty pedestal, but they find that they cannot budge 
the glowing creature. She holds the fort, according 
to two investigators whose reports appeared in widely 
different trade journals, The more favorable of the 
two, whose investigations took him into a number of 
large cities, gives the June bride a percentage of. 13.4. 
The other figure factor, who explored every nook and 


‘cranny of the country, finds the June bride warrants 


a percentage of 12. Probably the latter is the nearer 
to accuracy. Other months with an average of 9 per 
cent, in the order named, are September, October and 
November. March witnesses the fewest weddings. 

Without being in possession of these facts and 
figures, you probably assume that the majority of wed- 
dings take place in June; they do, but not to the 
extent commonly supposed. There is a certain glamour 
thrown around the month of brides and roses which 
lends itself to window decorative purposes,—far more 
so than any one other month,—and which serves to 
explain its popularity as a window display subject. 
Outside of a sprinkling during October, bridal displays 
are rarely seen during other months of the year. 


Earliness a Virtue 

The majority of June bride displays are installed 
during May. The practice is reminiscent of buying a 
June magazine on the news stands early in May. The 
earliness of the June bride display is warranted by 
consumer buying tendencies. In May the bride is busy 
buying clothes for the ceremony and honeymoon, and 
furniture and furnishings for the house. There also 
are the thousand and one other details—floral deco- 
rations, printing, the bridal cake and buffet refresh- 
ments. 

Where most timely events are concerned, the baker 
need not get his show windows on the job until a 
few days in advance. However, if you hope to corral 
a fair proportion of the local wedding cake orders, 
June is too late to commence, by which time the bride 
may have her plans completed. 

Where the bridal cake display scores over other 
seasonable displays is that it is not of a perishable 
nature, to be removed the next morning. Possessing 
a fruit base, it improves with age, so a week is not too 
long to put it on exhibition. 

The 24-hour trim cannot be elaborate—merely sim- 
ple but effective. The bridal cake subject gives you 
the equivalent of six display periods in one. Suppose, 
on an average, you devote an hour daily to each of 
your two windows. Give a bridal cake trim six hours 
of your time, not necessarily continuous, but taken as 
a whole. 

A lot of time often is squandered by a baker in 
entering the window with a befogged idea of what he 
is going to do. He is impatient to work out that 
inspirational flash which came while he was shaving or 
bathing that morning. He has the trim but half fin- 
ished when he finds the idea doesn’t work out right, 
or a stumbling block is encountered. Impulsive soul, 
he acts like the person who speaks before thinking 
first—and lands himself in many an embarrassing situ- 
ation. This calls to mind the baker who had a humor- 
ous. hunch to display a badly burned cake beside a 
perfectly baked one, backed up with a showcard some- 
thing like this: “Don’t start the first supper after the 
honeymoon with your cake; get one of ours and play 
safe.” A brick beside the home made specimen added 
fuel to the flame. While it may be a truthful incident 
in certain cases, it was certainly far from tactful to 
cast insinuations on the culinary ability of prospective 
customers. 

Tactlessness 

Another impulsive trim of the kind to avoid was 
sponsored by a small town jeweler, who fixed up a 
miniature wedding scene, complete to the kewpie par- 
ticipants in the ceremony. The bride, if you please, 
was being married to a nigger boy. If the spectator 
thought a mistake had been made, the following card 
dissipated the notion: “We don’t care who you are— 
we'll supply the ring.” 

Not that you will make any grave blunders like 
the ones quoted, but from a time standpoint, mapping 
out your trim on paper, with a rough drawing of 
what the = one will look like, and the acces- 
sories you will need, is a wise move. Improvements 
automatically will suggest themselves, so that by the 
time you are tacking up the crepe paper you will have 
the trim decided on, and suffer none of those annoying 
experiences of having to pull it out several times 
before you are satisfied. 

Before you think of the display from your view- 
point, carefully review that of the consumer. In other 
words, What will induce her to order a wedding cake? 
After you have fathomed that. phase of the matter, 
Why should she order it from your bakeshop? 


_ accompanied by a sign: “It is the skill 


‘By Ernest A. Dench 


Wholesale bakery competition radiating through the 
grocer is out of the picture, leaving you with a clear 
field. Your foremost competition is the home baker. 
Maybe mother will volunteer to make an elaborate 
cake, and daughter, whose mind is set on a creation 
beyond amateur skill, will tactfully try to dissuade 
her fond parent. Or the bride-to-be is wavering in 
her decision until brought to a head by some outside 
influence, say a striking bridal cake trim—your clever 
effort. 


Diplomatic Handling of the Home Baker 

The obvious advertising story to visualize is the 
one which “knocks” the home baker. Not that it is 
an unpardonable crime to “knock,” but there are varia- 
tions of “knocking.” It can be transmitted in a gentle, 
tactful way, praising, too, the home baker. We are 
not all cut out to be diplomats; if we were, we might 
use such talents in the government service. Tact is a 
rare commodity, so when we do stumble across an 
appropriate example of it concerning bridal cake 
propaganda, it is fair that we should pass it along for 
the benefit of the trade. 

Up in Toronto, Ont., the T, Eaton Co., Ltd.,—one 
of the largest department stores in the British com- 
monwealth of nations,—publishes a store paper known 
as “Eaton’s News Weekly.” It is written by highly 
paid advertising men and women, with a page devoted 
to each department in the store. The issue before us, 
under the caption of “Wedding Cakes of Lofty Pyra- 
mids,” embellished, too, with a sketch of a monster 
tier cake, appeals to the June bride in this vein: 

“A bride or her mother must be very robust as to 
baking if the wedding cake is to be made in the house. 
Not that it can’t be done! But when so many other 
things demand one’s energy, and where it at least 
requires an expert to do the icing, the effort scarcely 
seems ‘worth the candle.’ 


ICING THE BRIDAL CAKE 


“Recently, on bride’s interest intent, we were ad- 
mitted to the baker’s sanctum sanctorum of the store, 
where a wedding cake, having been baked to perfec- 
tion, was to be iced. First came its half inch of 
almond icing, and in due time the white icing, layer 
by layer. Then, when all was in readiness, the pyra- 
mid of three cakes was piled up. And finally came 
the decorating with wreaths and festoons of icing, 
with candy roses and silver candy nobs. 

“Have you ever seen the festoons and wreathings 
of icing applied? Have you watched a baker, with 
sure hand, squeeze the icing first through one tiny 
tube and then through another? Mark off the spacings 
for a festoon, then a squeeze of the cornucopia and 
a twirl of his wrist, and behold, garlands of candy 
flowers have bloomed before your eyes. 

“Finally, the cake was completed and topped with 
its, bridal ornament, and in due time was packed for 
its travels to the June bride, who never guessed what 
an interested spectator had watched it brought into 
being. 

ORDER YOUR BRIDAL CAKE 


“You can order your wedding cake any day at the 
cake section on the fifth floor. And you can be very 
sure that nowhere will you get more delicious cake 
to be cut on the wedding day, and to be dreamed on 
by a hundred hopeful maidens. The price is 60c a 
pound.” 

The foregoing is, of course, too long to reproduce 
as a newspaper advertisement. It would be more 
effective if made the copy backbone of a little 3x5 
folder, to be mailed out to a list of prospective local 
brides, the names and addresses of which can be ob- 
tained by reading the social news items in the news- 
papers. 

How about dressing up the selfsame idea for the 
show window? The description gives the cue, and all 
that remains is to show (rather than tell) the intri- 
cate stages of making a wedding cake. You might, 
for instance, as far as possible, show a cake in the 
different stages of development, just as the footwear 
retailer sometimes hacks a brand new shoe to pieces 
to show its internal construction. First come the raw 
materials,—“the sugar and spice and everything that’s 
nice,’—which should be concentrated at the central 
division in their original containers as far as possible. 
If space is limited, these can be displayed in small 
quantities, such as a pound carton of icing sugar, a 
pound carton of butter, a carton of raisins, a dozen 
eggs in a carton, etc. As to the manufacturing 
processes, first show the fruit cake without the frills. 
Follow this with the same cake and its half-inch layer 
of almond paste. Next a cake layer completely iced. 
At the other end of the trim exhibit the finished crea- 
tion, surrounded by the necessary icing tools, and 

Sehind these 
tools which makes the cake a masterpiece.” 

To most consumers, such an exhibit will be edu- 
‘cational in that they may not have realized the amount 
of intricate labor and technical skill involved in mak- 


ing a bridal cake. They will become scared about 
tackling it themselves, to your profit. 

In direct mail and newspaper advertising you be- 
lieve in follow-up tactics. Why make window display 
the exception to the rule? You have all of May, while 
possibly three weeks out of the four you will be silent 
about the June bride. Of course one display can be 
left in for a longer period, only you pass up the 
opportunity to present additional selling ammunition, 
If I were in charge of a bakery, I would open my 
window display campaign with the adaptation of 
Eaton’s educational idea, and follow it up with two or 
three other types of trims. 

The bridal cake is not a one-track subject; there 
are several practical detours, forking out from the first 
display. There is, for instance, what might be termed 
the ecclesiastical appeal—rich in the church atmos- 
phere, and the elaborate home reception which follows 
it. There also is the utility appeal, dwelling upon 
the fact that the wedding cake is one of your special- 
ties, besides quoting facts and figures about the brides 
you have served. Thirdly, there is the baker, wishing 
to demonstrate his confectionery creation skill, who 
duplicates a famous wedding cake. A little “snob- 
bish,” perhaps, but a lot of women like to go one better 
than their friends—and are willing to pay the price. 
These are three selling appeals developed by as many 
=r which have come to my attention, which I will 
review. 


Hinting at Church Wedding 


An ecclesiastical atmosphere was subtly interwoven 
in the admirable showing—made, too, in a very small 
window—by H. Rogers for A. L. Johnston, baker, 
Wimbledon, Surrey, Eng. Mr. Rogers, by the way, 
is a free lance display man, so in handling this assign- 
ment he was able to annex a suitable prop from his 
studio. In this case it was a composition board panel, 
designed as a Gothic chancel window of a church, and 
which stood at the center rear against the oak paneled 
background. An oval picture in this simulated church 
window struck a slightly discordant note, in that it 
showed an old-fashioned young woman in crinoline 
days walking along with a bridal bouquet in her hand. 
However, as a church wedding was not staged or 
hinted at in the window, the effect was not noticeably 
inappropriate. On a semicircular platform, fronted 
with a cobblestone design, reposed a very ornamental 
three-tier wedding cake, the base of which was a silver 
stand. Three smaller wedding cakes rested on crushes 
of royal blue velour plush at the sides and center of 
the trim, flanked at each end by silver candelabra. 
Sprays of orange blossom came down from the semi- 
circular platform, slightly lapping the floor. 


The Utility Appeal 


The utility type of trim was installed by I. C. 
Woolner, located in a suburban section of Toronto, 
Ont. It was not, strictly speaking, a June bride dis- 
play, since it annexed the first prize in a window dis- 
play contest promoted during July in conjunction with 
the opening of a new sidewalk in the district. The 
lateness of the time of year enabled Mr. Woolner to 
mention, via the show card route, that “we made 17 
cakes in the month of June.” The companion card 
informed the public that “We specialize on wedding 
cakes,” so what was left unsaid by the former was 
finished by the latter. Otherwise, keen observers might 
have taken the figures too literally: “Fancy only mak- 
ing 17 cakes in one month; I do better than that in 
my own kitchen.” Showcards are tricky things. One 
retailer, aiming to be complimentary to a railroad 
yardman whose oil painting he displayed, expressed 
himself with the following card: “This pictures testifies 


_ that Brown has never had an art lesson.” What he 


intended saying was: “Brown declares he has never 
had an art lesson; this picture makes it hard to be- 
lieve.” Wouldn’t the latter have sounded more appre- 
ciative? 

You cannot, in May, prophesy how many wedding 
cake orders you can fill, but you can quote your fig- 
ures for preceding Junes. 

The layout of Mr. Woolner’s trim was a score 
for simplicity. He got away from the straight up- 
and-down effect of crepe paper by crushing layers of 
the white variety on the floor, just as an expert dis- 
play man would handle rich velour, in billowy masses. 
To make the low background ledge (this was an open- 
backed trim) higher than it really was, and also to 
show off the four-tier masterpiece more effectively, 
Mr. Woolner used a box as the base and spread it 
with white crepe paper. In front of this exhibit was 
a well-posed group of kewpie dolls—the depicted inci- 
dent being that of the bride and groom, followed by 
the best man and maid of honor, standing before the 
white gowned pastor. The trim was further embel- 
lished with several bowls and vases of freshly cut 
sweet peas and carnations. 

The display achievement of the Electrik-Maid Bake 
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Bride’s Cake Display Window of a 
Toronto Bakery 


Shop, Schenectady, N. Y., was aimed at the bride-to- 
be anxious to receive social prominence with a fash- 
ionable wedding. This bakery, which is operated ex- 


. dusively by electricity, caters largely to the best peo- 


ple in the city, so the display took its clientele into 
exclusive consideration. The featured cake was a 
duplicate of the $1,000 one made for the wedding of 
Gloria Gould, by Madame Blanche. As a local news- 
paper reporter described it: “At the top of the cake 
there were four cherubs; the upper section rested on 
five sugar pillars, and these rested on the lower sec- 
tion. In between the upper and lower sections were 
a bride and groom.” The accompanying picture gives 
a fuller conception of the wonderful cake than is af- 
forded by the rather meager description. It was 
several weeks in the making and was allotted an entire 
window, the only other adornments of which were 
white silk billows on the floor and an art pottery vase 
holding a single American Beauty rose. 

The companion window was given over to another 
visualized demonstration of the Electrik shop’s con- 
fectionery talents. The floor was disguised as a can- 
died lake, over which a candied flower clustered arbor 
was constructed, 

These two displays were the Electrik-Maid’s shop 
contribution to Schenectady’s uniform spring opening, 
held under the capable auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Both of these windows captured the first 
prize for the best window and store front, in a class 
which included restaurants, confectioners and drug- 
gists. This does not, however, lessen the June bride 
application of the same, nor the fact that the Gloria 
Gould marriage is no longer “front page” news. Other 
notables come in the spotlight, and by closely follow- 
ing the newspapers and trade journals, you will occa- 
sionally find a society wedding at which a wonderful 
cake was one of the outstanding features. This is 
your duplication “meat.” 


How About May Day? 


While we are dealing with the merry month of 
May, we must not forget May Day. It may not mean 
much to grown-ups, but the kiddies will crave a May- 
pole party, following the school or community cele- 
brations. A party automatically suggests an appro- 
priate cake, around which a picturesque display can 
be woven, as was done late last April by the Dixie 
Bakeshop, Cincinnati. 

The high light of the same was a large iced cake 
in pastel tints. A Maypole festivity in miniature was 
staged atop this cake. Running up from the top cen- 
ter of the cake was a tall, white, sugar icing pole, 
topped with a gilt ball. At the top tiny ribbons in 
pastel hues were bound, and then parted company 
around the outer edges of the cake, where they were 
held by iced cooky figures of children. Each cooky 
was in the same color as the ribbon attached to it. 

Each end of the trim held a large varicolored Jap- 
anese vase, filled with spring blossoms, the petals of 
which were scattered about the grassy floor. The 
trim contained several other elaborate features, which 
We omit, since we feel that few bakers have the facili- 
ties to tackle them. 

It will be noticed that none of these trims are 
elaborate, from a decorative display standpoint. Each 
and-every one hinges on the distinctive bridal or 
Maypole cake, which, with a few artistic fixings, pro- 
vides its own attractive setting. A display of this 
kind depends more on the professional skill of the 
baker, and therefore does not overtax his window dis- 
Play talents. Set your heart on producing a cake 
masterpiece for exhibition purposes, plus the few dis- 
Play needfuls to embellish it, and you will have a 
Window which will outrival others in consumer interest. 
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Gloria Gould’s Bridal Cake, Produced by the 
Electrik Maid Bake Shop, Schenectady, N.Y. 


OOOO QOL OOO LSD 


Why Wait a Quarter of 
a Century? 





By Ben Eastman 


SUCCESSFUL baker in a large west- 

ern city recently said he did not believe 

in advertising. -“I put my advertising 

money into fine ingredients for my baked 

goods; you see the results,” he told a 
bakers’ convention one afternoon. I called on this 
man who claimed to have made a success without the 
help of advertising. Yes, he certainly had results to 
show—high quality products, an established business 
and faithful customers. 

He impressed me at once with his cordiality and 
interest in his bakery. His shop was clean and un- 
cluttered, and his goods displayed on glass trays in 
well-lighted cases. In his window he exhibited three 
cleverly decorated cakes, each one showing originality 
and skill. One was a frosted birthday cake, another 
an amazing wedding cake and the third was decorated 
in bright colors for St. Valentine’s Day. A motor- 
cycle with side car stood at the curb. It was painted 
green, and in white letters bore his name and the 
statement that he had been baking cakes and bread in 
that neighborhood for a quarter of a century. 

I questioned his statements before the convention 
of bakers, and he defended them by telling me why 
he believed so, but before I left he had to laugh, and 
he admitted, “You win; the joke’s on me.” I had 
been able to point out to him that he was not only 
a believer in advertising, despite his statement to 
the contrary, but was a very clever advertiser. 

In the first place he knew how to sell. He was 
genial and interested in his customers. He knew most 
of them by name, and also a great deal about their 
personal affairs. He. kept an accurate list of neigh- 
borhood birthdays and anniversaries in a date book. 
His brisk trade in birthday specials was due largely 
to this book. Score one for advertising! 

His window display was colorful and suggestive. 
Any one seeing those three cakes in the window would 
want to go inside and do a little more looking. Score 
two for advertising! 

His shop was as clean and as orderly as the best 
home kitchen, his show cases shining, and his stock 
attractively placed. Here was something to impress 
every good housekeeper. Score three for advertising! 

Every cake, each order of rolls and sweet dough 
products was placed in a good box with his name 
and the “quarter of a century” statement printed 
on it. If this was not another count for advertising, 






Bride’s Cake Display Windows of the Electrik 
Maid Bake Shop, Schenectady, N. Y. 


what was it? And the side car with his slogan bright- 
ly. painted on it was an advertisement sent moving 
about the street day in and day out. In other words, 
this baker was actually a firm believer in advertising, 
although he did not realize it. He had a too narrow 
definition of advertising. 

To build his success, however, it took him a quarter 
of a century, because of the narrow understanding 
of advertising. If this man had to start all over again 
in another city, he would soon find that all the methods 
of modern advertising would be needed to build up 
his business without a destructive loss of time. 

The American housewife does a lot of her buying 
at home. She shops through the newspapers, maga- 
zines, letters and circulars, in order to save effort. 
There are four times as many full-page food ads in 
women’s magazines today as there were in 1910. Every 
daily paper carries food ads. Can the baker ignore 
this competition for the housewife’s dollar? 

You may bake perfect bread, your sweet dough 
products may be finer than the housewife can make 
herself, and your cake may be the work of master 
bakers. But if she does not know it, tell her about 
your bakery through the various channels of adver- 
tising when she comes to try your products, prove to 
her the truth of what you advertised, and the man 
following this plan will find he doesn’t have to wait 
a quarter of a century to have a successful business! 

In the first place, take advantage of the national 
campaign for variety of breads. Make the cakes and 
rolls described in full-page ads in the women’s maga- 
zines. Customers will want them, because they have 
seen pictures of them and been told how good they 
are. This campaign is for your benefit. It is paving 
the way for the success of your local campaign. Tie 
up with it and listen to your cash register. 

You cannot rely on mouth-to-mouth advertising in 
a large community. It is too slow and uncertain. 
While you wait for ladies to recommend bread to 
each other, your competitors are telling their story 
over and over again, faster and with more direct 
certainty, through advertising channels. Furthermore, 
new people are constantly moving into the neighbor- 
hood; others, possibly some of your oldest customers, 
are leaving. How can you get these newcomers to 
know that your bakery sells only quality goods? By 
telling them so in local newspapers which you know 
they read; by circulars, printed slips, good movie slides 
to be shown at the local theaters, and by direct letters. 

Most bakers find housewife letters very success- 
ful. Get the addresses of all the women in your 
neighborhood. Send each one a personal letter calling 
attention to the articles you think she is most likely 
to want. If she is going to celebrate a birthday, or a 
wedding, or give a party, suggest your special fruit 
cake, or for a large tea suggest your fancy cakes. 

Another way to use these letters is to send them 
out on Friday night, making suggestions for her week 
end purchases. Remember she buys on Saturday for 
the week end. Call her attention to your week end 
specials, such as coffee rings, cakes and rolls for Sun- 
day breakfast. The women in your neighborhood will 
soon learn to rely on your Friday letter to help them 
do their Saturday marketing. They appreciate this 
direct advertising, because the modern housewife ap- 
preciates anything that makes housekeeping easier. 
Bakers’ advertising helps her buy! 

That is the big argument in favor of all these sug- 
gested forms of advertising for the baker. Women 
encourage it in foods, clothes and furniture, because 
it simplifies their buying problems. The only bakers 
who can afford to ignore this modern tendency of 
women to shop at home from all forms of printed 
advertising are those who can afford to wait a quar- 
ter of a century. 
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THE SCHULZE ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
Chicago, has conducted advertising campaigns for 
Hardin’s Bakery, Meridian, Miss., his third bakery, 
on Butter-Krust bread; new plant of Louisiana Bread 
Co., Dupree & Correll, proprietors, Baton Rouge, La., 
on Butter-Nut bread; Beaumont (Texas) Baking Co., 
on Queen City. These campaigns have been carried 
out most successfully. It also is carrying on a cam- 
paign for the William Koberlein Bakery, a new plant, 
at Pine Bluff, Ark., on Big Dandy, and is preparing 
one for the new Reymond Baking Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 


THE PETRI & JONES CO., Boston, reports that 
Wizard combination roll dividers and rounders recently 
were installed in the plants of the Peter Dorsch Bak- 
ery, Washington, D. C., General Baking Co., Hanswald 
Bakery, Inc., Ward Baking Co., Koster Baking Co., 
all of Baltimore, and also in the D. Pender Daylight 
Bakery, Norfolk, Va. 


THE KALAMAZOO (MICH.) VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT CO. has finished erecting an office 
building, which will be occupied about May 1. It is 
three stories, 70x110, of brick construction, and will 
house the executive, general, sales, advertising, employ- 
ment and purchasing offices. 


J. S. PRENDERGAST, Chicago manager for the 
Read Machinery Co., Inc., left April 17 for a week’s 
visit to his company’s main offices at York, Pa. He 
carried back with him blue prints, specifications and 
orders for three complete Read jobs in prominent 
bakeries of the Middle West. 


DU PONT CELLOPHONE CO., INC., in a recent 
survey of the baking industry, reports increased wrap- 
ping of cakes, doughnuts, etc., in the new moisture 
proof Cellophone wrapper. More than 50 items, ex- 
clusive of cooky units, are wrapped in packaging in 
which this is featured. 


CHARLES A. WARD, New Rochelle, formerly 
president of the Ward Motor Vehicle Co., was recently 
elected chairman of the board of directors of the 
Ward Baking Co., New York. He has resigned from 
the motor concern. 


EDWARD KUTTNAUER, handler of Kelly Oven 
Grates, Chicago, is now located in his new office at 
1841 Midland Building, 178 West Adams Street. He 
was for many years in the Conway Building. 


Cc. R. WALKER, vice president of and sales man- 
ager for the Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich., will return late this month from an extended 
business trip to the South and Southwest. 


DR. H. A. KOHMAN, of the Mellon Institute, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pa., is in Missouri and other 
southwestern points, and will return the latter part 
of this month. 


H. L. CALHOON, Chicago representative of the 
Duhrkop Oven Co., reports the installation of two 
ovens recently in the plant of the Hossick Baking 
Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


F. M. DUDLEY, vice president of the J. H. Day 
Co., Cincinnati, spent a few weeks in Florida this 
month, and on his return visited in New England. 


THOMAS E. KING, of the King-Moeller Co., Inc., 
accounting service for bakers, New York, is recuperat- 
ing from the effects of his recent operation. 


MARTIN MILLER, president of the Martin Miller 
Co., Inc., New York, and Mrs. Miller, intend to make 
an extended tour of Europe. 


OTTO COOK, of the Chicago sales promotion de- 
partment of The Fleischmann Co., spent a week at the 
New York office this month. 


B. A. EVANS, vice president of the Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill., left April 18 on a business 
trip through Indiana and Ohio. 


oo 


Demonstration at Dunwoody 


Mrnneapouis, Minn.—About 125 Minneapolis and 
St. Paul bakers, Dunwoody students and allied trades- 
men attended a demonstration put on at the Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute on April 10 by the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, in conjunction with the De 
Soto Creamery & Produce Co., Minneapolis. 

Charles D. Keeney, field representative of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., gave the afternoon demonstration, 
which had to do with Danish pastry, cakes and icings. 
He supplied the bakers with a number of formulas, 
also answering their queries in regard to the methods 
of manufacture. Following the demonstration, all 
those in attendance were served dinner in the Dun- 
woody cafeteria. 

In the evening the Minneapolis and St. Paul bakers 
held a brief business session, after which a program 


was put on in the auditorium. L. C. Bolvig, of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., was in charge of this session. 
He introduced A. F. Gerhard, head of the baking 
department of. Dunwoody, who gave a brief address 
on “Shortening Materials,” discussing butter, various 
types of lard, vegetable oils and vegetable shortening. 
Following his address, a series of slides were shown, 
these explaining the manner of manufacturing Crisco. 

William Glaser, St. Paul, president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, spoke briefly. He thanked 
the Procter & Gamble Co. for the excellent program, 
and also praised the baking department of Dunwoody 
Institute. 

Joe Hofer, Minneapolis, vice president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, also spoke briefly. He 
declared himself to be optimistic about the future of 
the retail baker, and said that conditions were not as 
bad as they often were painted. He advised bakers 
to use the best materials in making their goods. Mr. 
Hofer declared that the young men in the industry 
were showing great interest in association work, which 
was a hopeful sign. 

J. A. Innes, of the De Soto Creamery & Produce 
Co., Minneapolis, briefly discussed frozen eggs and 
their value in the bakeshop. 

Following this program, those in attendance were 
taken to the refectory, where the Danish pastry and 
cakes, made up that afternoon, were served, together 
with coffee and ice cream. 


oo 


The Beat-All Variable Speed Cake 
Mixer 


A new cake mixer, capable of operating at 100 
different speeds, is announced by the Ph. Orth Co., 
Milwaukee, and soon will be on the market. 

The machine will be manufactured by the Beat-All 
Corporation, Milwaukee, which was organized for its 
production, and will be marketed under the name 
“Beat-All Variable Speed Cake Mixer.” 

Odd mixing jobs in the bakeshop which were ordi- 
narily done by hand may be successfully completed 
with the new mixer. It is arranged to run at almost 
standstill slowness and lightning swiftness. Speeds 
are regulated on a dial attached to the front of the 
machine. 

The Beat-All mixer is rigidly constructed and all 
moving parts operate with ball bearings, insuring 
quietness and smoothness. Gears in the mixer are 
keyed to the shaft, eliminating the annoyance of taper 
pins shearing off. Ring gear used in the Beat-All 











The New Orth Cake Mixer 




















mixer is manufactured by the maker of the new Ford 
gears. 

The machine is equipped with a baffle plate below 
the main crank, which is claimed to be a positive pro- 
tection against oil and grease getting into the dough. 

Free access to the contents of the bowl is pro- 
vided by the fact that the yoke may be swung either 
to the right or the left. Equipment accompanying 
the Beat-All Mixer is one 80-quart and one 36-quart 
kettle, cream whip batter beaters for both large and 
small bowls, and sponge beater and dough hook. 

Power is supplied by a Century 1% h-p motor. 
Color of the machine is a dust gray, with maroon 
trimmings. 

oo > 


Red Star Yeast Bulletins 


The bulletin issued on April 15 by the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, marks the start 
of the third year of this service, which commenced on 
April 1, 1926, and consisted of 24 issues, covering such 
important subjects as wheat classification, preparing 
wheat for milling, modern milling methods, bleaching, 
flour buying, storage, new wheat flour, mold and rope, 
how to run a trial dough, compounding doughs, mixing, 
yeast, sponge and straight doughs, fermentation, divid- 
er, proofing and baking, malt products, yeast foods, 
sugars, milk, shortening, etc. 

The second series started in April, 1927, and since 
then the bulletin has been published monthly. The 
second group dwelt on subjects relating to holes in 
bread, developing the bread formula, uniform bread, 
new crop flour, yeast action, flavor and volume, whole 
wheat and rye breads, flour milling for the baker, etc. 

The company’s decision to continue the bulletin 
service is prompted by the many letters received from 
parties engaged in all divisions of the industry, bakery 
owners, production managers, foremen, journeyman 
bakers, and members of the allied trades. The bul- 
letins are already reaching over 30,000 companies or 
individuals in this country, Canada, and abroad. The 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. will be glad to send 
the bulletins monthly to any one not receiving them 
now, and all that is necessary is a letter addressed to 
the company asking that the bulletins be sent. The 
first issue of the third series, published on April 15, 
contained valuable information about water. 


oo 


Western Pennsylvania Bakers 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The Western Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association held a largely attended meeting on 
April 17 at the plant of the H. J. Heinz Co., North- 
side, Pittsburgh, over 70 being present at the luncheon. 

Horace W. Crider presided, and Harry C. Elste, 
of The Fleischmann Co., New York, and John Ertl, 
of the Ertl Baking Co., were in charge of arrange- 
ments. The door prizes, two boxes of a half dozen 
linen handkerchiefs each, presented by Mr. Elste, were 
awarded to Nicholas Herbick, of the Penn Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, and William Fechter, Altoona. Out-of- 
town bakers present included N. E. Smith, Greenville, 
George W. Griner, Indiana, Pa., Ralph H. Waring, of 
the Ferndale Bakery, Johnstown, and August Dietz, 
of Canonsburg. Richard D. Sparks, of the Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill., was another guest. 

The Retail Master Bakers’ Association was repre- 
sented by G. A. Wilde, president, and Karl F. J. 
Nickel, financial secretary. 


ooo 


The Colborne Dough Roller 


In the March 28 issue of The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker appeared an illustrated article 
on the Colborne Mfg. Co.’s new dough roller. It was 
stated that this machine, working at top speed, could 
roll about 125 pie crusts per hour. This was an 
obvious error, which would have been recognized by 
bakers at once. The statement should have read: 
“The most efficient, high-priced baker, working at top 
speed, can only roll about 125 pie crusts an hour by 
hand. With the Colborne bench roller, any boy or 
girl at beginner’s wages can actually produce more 
and better crusts than five expert bakers rolling by 
hand, a big saving on labor alone.” 


oS 
Braun Bros. Banquet 


Prrrssurcu, Pa—E. R. Braun, of Braun Bros. & 
Co., wholesale bakers, had as his guests at the Shan- 
nopin Country Club, Pittsburgh, on April 14, the mem- 
bers of the sales forces of the Pittsburgh and West 
Bridgewater plants. Covers were laid for 80, and an 
elaborate dinner was served. E. R. Braun, Jr., sales 
manager, was toastmaster. E. R. Braun and Harry 
C. Elste, of The Fleischmann Co., made brief ad- 
dresses. Music was furnished, and there was other 
entertainment. This marked the third annual banquet 
held by this firm for its salesmen. 
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The New Chatterton Bakeries Plant at Seattle 














‘New Chatterton 


HE Chatterton Bakeries, Inc., Seattle, was 

founded 10 years ago with a fundamental 

merchandising principle. The success of 

this principle is personified in an ultra 

modern building recently completed and 
occupied. From the beginning in a small way, with a 
single store and small bakeshop in the downtown dis- 
trict, the Chatterton Bakeries has marketed its prod- 
ucts direct to the consumer. Its line of 150 items, 
which includes staple and sweet bread, as well as 
fancy pastries and specialty items, now has outlet 
through 30 retail stores in Seattle, and the 1928 pro- 
gram of expansion includes the establishment of 10 
additional shops, according to Lloyd Mitchell, vice 
president. 

The new Chatterton home is located on a strategic 
highway leading into downtown Seattle, and thus it is 
vitally important that the building express a personal- 
ity of its own. In other words, this bakery is itself 
a silent salesman, selling the quality of the products 
which the plant produces just as surely, in its own 
voiceless way, as do the products themselves. 

The selling magnetism of the new building is not 
confined to customers and prospective customers who 
pass by. It prevails within the four walls of the 
structure, penetrates to every retail shop, and puts a 
vital something into the work of Chatterton employees. 
Atmosphere! That is what the new plant has in addi- 
tion to its structural and mechanical efficiency. 

The building represents a $150,000 investment, and 


contains 21,000 square feet of floor space. The design. 


is along modified Spanish lines, with red tile cornice, 
and insets of colorsome mosaic tile. This tile insetting 
also is introduced on each side of the office entrance, 
and again over the second story windows and between 
the series of windows directly below the red tile cor- 
nice. Small grilled windows are introduced here and 
there, to accentuate the Spanish effect. The gable 
effectively breaks the top contours of the building, and 
instead of the usual gargoyles there are more insets 
of the vari-colored mosaic tile. These are particularly 
striking against the warm, buff colored stucco chosen 
for the outer walls, and constitute a modernistic note 
thoroughly pleasing. 

The left corner space of the front part of the 
structure is used as a retail store, the office and plant 
entrance being at the extreme right front. At the 
tight side of the building is the loading dock, built 
to accommodate 10 trucks. 

Selling magnetism prevails within the new building, 
the first gesture in this direction being the reception 
toom. Here the walls are of warm, buff stippled 
effect, and a winding stairway, finished in brown wal- 
nut, leads to the upper story. At the left is the 
glassed in general office, and at the other side, also 
along the front, are ranged the offices of Ralph H. 
Hoitt, president, and Mr. Mitchell. 

The winding walnut stairway gives a cue to the 
layout of the new Chatterton plant: not only efficiency, 
€xpansion exigencies, the utmost in cleanliness and 
sanitation, but as much attractiveness as possible. To 
this end the stairway leads to a women’s locker and a 
Tge and well-appointed room for employees’ social 
tvents, sales meetings, and the like. The two-story 


By Mandus & Bridston 


portion of the plant is directly over the offices, and 
thus the factory unit is amply supplied with overhead 
light in addition to the side windows. Steel sash is 
used throughout, permitting as much light as possible 
to enter, and each unit of the plant has a skylight 
equipped with ventilators. 

The row of executive offices opens directly into 
the cake room, entirely equipped with steel tables and 
three Hobart mixers. In the mixing room, a Baker- 
Perkins mixer of the latest design has been added. 
All baking is done by electricity, and one electric tray 
traveling oven is included in the battery of four. 
There is a direct route from the oven to the rack 
and the waiting truck. 

The fleet of trucks are distinctly worthy of men- 
tion, for they were especially purchased to accord 
with the “silent salesmanship” of the plant. Old 
equipment has been entirely replaced with six one-ton 
Reo Speed Wagons, with bodies built according to spe- 
cial design and finished with a clear red—the “lipstick” 
red now prevalently used by fashion. Lettering on 
the trucks is in gold leaf. 

These trucks have been doubly resultful: first, in 
personifying the efficiency and stability of the plant 
and its products; second, in stimulating the loyalty of 
workers in this department. The drivers are “baby- 
ing” their new trucks and co-operating in keeping them 
in A-1 mechanical efficiency. A space in the loading 
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The Ohio Bakers’ Association 
Code of Business Practice 


I recognize my duty to the American home to be: 

To make the best, most wholesome and nutri- 
tious products possible. 

To maintain my bakery and premises in a clean 
and sanitary condition and allow inspection, at any 
time, by any resident or consumer, dealer or customer, 
of my shop, the quality of materials used, or the proc- 
ess of manufacture of my products. 

3. To use materials and ingredients of known pu- 
rity and wholesomeness, and never allow the use of 
any substitutes or adulterations of any kind. 

4. To adhere rigidly to the truth in all my adver- 
tising. 

5. To maintain the highest standards of moral and 
ethical practice in the conduct of my business, and to 
submit any questions, arising from my own interpreta- 
tion of these standards, to the board of governors of 
the Ohio Bakers’ Association, and agree to abide by the 
decision, in any case (where the matter is properly 
judicable) to a two thirds majority vote of said board. 

6. To so conduct my business as to express my 
worthiness for public confidence and patronage and 
reflect credit upon the baking industry. 
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Plant Ys a “Silent Salesman” 


dock is given over to greasing equipment, oil supply, 
etc. Each man is responsible for his own truck. 

Barreled sunlight finishes the walls throughout the 
factory unit. All floors are of hard wood, with an 
underbase of concrete. 

The full basement is used for storage, the boiler 
unit, and a locker room and shower baths for men. 
There are 70 persons on the payroll. 

The new Chatterton plant pays its employee a 
mental wage, so to speak. Many of the personnel are 
actually employed in selling Chatterton products over 
the counter, and thus increased loyalty and pride are 
definitely reflected. Many have asked for pictures of 
the structure—a small thing, but very gratifying to 
the management. 

Sales meetings are held twice a month in the 
employees’ auditorium. Here the Chatterton selling 
personnel is given the fundamentals of salesology, 
much in the same way that the educational section of 
a department store sets about training its workers. 
This leads up to a pivotal argument which Mr. Mitchell 
outlines as being affirmative for direct-to-the-consumer 
distribution. The way he puts it is: “We do not have 
to depend on the grocer to merchandise our products 
—we have the opportunity to train our own employees 
to merchandise them.” 

With this method of distribution, an important 
thing is the selection of salesmen. Not only a “selling 
personality” is necessary, but an individual who is 
accurate, able to anticipate needs, etc. The Chatter- 
ton Bakery keeps a daily record of each store—the 
amount of business, left-overs, etc. Thus promotions 
and salary increases are not a matter of guesswork, 
but the result of actual records over a certain period. 
Careful selection of personnel, plus training, is achiev- 
ing good results. 

Location of stores is likewise of much importance. 
The Chatterton management chiefly considers “food- 
mindedness” in locating a new unit; in other words, 
choosing a site where the food buying public does its 
shopping. If an error in judgment is made, it does 
not hesitate to remove the store to another location. 
The daily records again eliminate guesswork. 


oe! 


Hot Cross Buns in Minneapolis 


MinneEApoLis, Minn.—Production of hot cross buns 
in Minneapolis during the recent Lenten season was 
left almost entirely to neighborhood bakers. Formerly 
the large wholesale plants manufactured more than 
100,000 dozen for the Good Friday trade. However, 
there has been a growing tendency on the part of 
small- and medium-sized retailers to feature hot cross 
buns throughout Lent. Five of the largest bakeries 
in Minneapolis made only 9,000 dozen this year, one 
plant producing none at all. 


<<:“<!> 


Don’t drive patrons to purchase out-of-town bread 
by being careless in this matter of cleanliness and 
orderliness in your shop. Remember the eyes of 
the people of your community are on you, whether 
you know it or not—From an Ohio Bakers’ Associa- 
tion Bulletin. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE | 








Arizona 


The Arizona Grocery Co., Phoenix, re- 
cently absorbed by the Safeway Stores 
of California, will erect a two-story bak- 
ing plant, to cost $125,000, at South 
Fourth Avenue and Jackson. 


Arkansas 


W. J. Cobb has opened a bakery at 
Newark. 

O. G. Milton, proprietor of the Ozark 
(Ark.) Bake Shop, has installed a new 
oven. 

California 


Opening of the third of the Weber 
bakeries, Los Angeles, which is located 
on the state highway just opposite the 
Orange County fair grounds, occurred 
recently. Opening of the Santa Barbara 
plant is scheduled for April 27. 

A. Siewierski, Jr., has purchased the 
bakery of Emil Schaerer, 317 Connecti- 
cut, San Francisco. 

Carl Ortner has purchased a half in- 
terest in the Alcazar Bakery, 1821 Fill- 
more Street, San Francisco, from Bruno 
Steinhauf. 

Lionel G. Maslen has purchased the 
Royal Bakery, 2899 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, from Joseph Rieth. 

Ernest Quaglia has sold the bakery at 
921 McDonald Avenue, Richmond, to B. 
W. Spagnoli. 

J. Elkend has opened a bakery at 
83051 School Street, Oakland. 

Angel Ballas, John Ziakis and R. L. 
Schuttler have styled their business in 
Fresno the Golden State Baking Co. 

Charles Yung has sold the Williams 
(Cal.) Bakery to R. Bache. 

W. A. James, James Bakery, Banning, 
has purchased the bakery department of 
the Hopkins and Phillips Market, and 
will operate both. 

The Artz Bakery, Bellflower, has be- 
come part of the new Alpha Beta Mar- 
ket. 

John Coldera has opened a bakery at 
228 West North Street, Colton, using 
the equipment of the former White Cross 
Bakery. His baked goods will be pre- 
pared especially for the Mexican trade. 

W. B. Archer has charge of the bak- 
ery in the new Sugar Plum Tree market 
on Washington Boulevard, Culver City. 

W. H. Wright has opened a bakery at 
203 North Michigan Avenue, Glendora, 
the former location of the Glendora Bak- 
ery, operated by M. Alsop. 

G, Janakis has purchased a half inter- 
est with E. Collins in the Home Bakery, 
Imperial. 

Christ Arp has purchased the bakery 
of J. F. Basford, 5637 Melrose Avenue, 
Los Angeles. 

The Pioneer Baking Co., Inc., Sacra- 
mento, has been incorporated. Earl A. 
Schnetz is president, Mildred Schnetz 
secretary, and Robert H. Schwab direc- 
tor. 

The bakery of George Ebert, 449 Divi- 
sadero, San Francisco, has been pur- 
chased by Otto Meyer. 

Rudolph Bache has purchased the Wil- 
liams Bakery, Yuba City, from Charles 
Yung. 

Colorado 

Arthur Wild has sold the White Lily 
Bakery, Aurora, to R. A. Hogan. 

Frank A. Keller, of the Purity Bak- 
ery, Pueblo, recently died suddenly. He 
was formerly associated with the Non- 
pareil Bakery. 

Florida 


F. L. Nixon has purchased Miller’s 
Bakery, Sanford Avenue and Fifth 
Street, Sanford, and renamed it the San- 
ford Avenue Bakery. 

The Halifax Feed & Supply Co., Day- 
tona Beach, to specialize in the handling 
of feeds, has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital. Theodore Baumann is 
one of the incorporators. 

The Bluff Springs Food Products Co. 
has been incorporated at Bluff Springs, 
Fla., by W. A. Bell, O. O. Tisdale and 
others. 

Georgia 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Baking Co., which 
recently opened its Atlanta plant, is re- 
ported to be planning the construction 


of another addition, to cost about $5,000, 
including equipment. 

Forton’s Grocery Store opened recent- 
ly at Hartwell, Lee Fortson heading the 
company. 

The King Kake Doughnut Co., incor- 
porated in Atlanta early this month, with 
$30,000 capital stock, will establish a 
business there, specializing in the baking 
of doughnuts. J. F. McFarland heads 
the concern. 

Idaho 

Frank Walter, Weiser, has sold his 

bakery to Lydia Collins. 


Illinois 
Harvey Schnell has opened his new 
baking plant at Flora. 
Herman Chapman has purchased the 
bakery of Glen Shuey, Greenup. 
The Legrand Grain Co., Lanesville, 





AUL BRICKLEY, of C. I. Brickley 

& Son, Hartford City, Ind., who re- 
cently was elected president of the In- 
diana Bakers’ Association. 


has been incorporated for $10,000 by H. 
L. Legrand and J. S. Guthridge, to deal 
in grain, flour, feed and salt. 

The H. F. Caskey flour and feed store, 
La Salle, recently suffered $40,000 dam- 
age by fire. ; 

Indiana 


Herbert and Lawrence Foster have 
purchased the bakery of Frank Beaty, 
South Main Street, Bluffton. 

The Glenwood (Ind.) Grain Co. has 
been incorporated for $10,000 by Harvey 
Snider, M. D. Guild and H. Wallace 
Reimann, to handle grain, feed, seeds, 
fencing, coal and lumber. 

Bertram Sieb and Walter Scharnberg 
have closed their Walbert Bakery and 
Cafeteria, 617 Franklin Street, Michigan 
City, and will dispose of the equipment. 

William P. Carter is the new owner 
of the Perise Milling Co., Salem. Be- 
sides operating the mill, he will conduct 
a general flour and feed business. 

Howard McGlennan has opened a bak- 
ery at Silver Lake. 

J. W. Kennedy has leased the plant 
known as the Ellettsville (Ind.) Milling 
Co., and will handle flour, feed and fer- 
tilizer. 


lowa 


Mrs. E. Robinson, George, has pur- 
chased the Sanitary Bakery of Glen 
Kloppenburg. 

D. M. Jackson recently purchased the 
Ole Haakenson Bakery, 118 West Main 
Street, Marshalltown, and has opened it 
as the Ideal Pastry Shop. 

The Indianola (Iowa) Feed and Sup- 
ply Co. store, has opened in charge of 
H. H. Kirkpatrick. E. H. Felton, of 
New Virginia, is the proprietor, but will 
retain his residence there, where he op- 
erates a wholesale and local feed busi- 


ness. The Indianola firm will carry a 
line of mixed feeds, millfeed, oil meal, 
and seeds. 

P. E. Wolfe is again in possession of 
the City Bakery, Olin. Negotiations with 
Eldo Stingley for its purchase did not 
mature. 


Kansas 


G. W. Sommers has purchased the 
Argonia (Kansas) Bakery from J. D. 
Lyster. 

Smith & Jackson have purchased the 
Bon Ton Bakery of E. E. Sise, 708 East 
Wall Street, Fort Scott. 

Mrs. Mary Sebaugh has purchased the 
Eicher Bakery, Norcatur. 

J. L. Fellers has purchased the Ster- 
ling (Kansas) Bakery. 

J. R. and K. O. Wagers have pur- 
chased the National ice, coal, flour and 
feed business, Fort Scott, from T. E. 
Belkham. 

Kentucky 


Thomas Porter has opened a grain and 
feed store at Beattyville. , 

The firm of J. Kunz & Co., Louisville, 
has been incorporated for $10,000 by 
Elizabeth, Fred J. and Clarence W. 
Kunz, to do a wholesale grocery busi- 
ness. 

The Bohemian Baking Co. will build a 
two-story baking plant at 1100 South 
Preston Street, Louisville, to cost $80,- 
000. 

Louisiana 


Federal Bakeries, Inc., of Davenport, 
will open a bakery at Marshall and 
Texas streets, Shreveport. 

A bakery will be opened in the store 
building under construction for J. M. 
Clark on Southers Avenue, Shreveport. 


Maine 


The Cobb Mercantile Co., Portland, 
has discontinued its flour and grain busi- 
ness, at least temporarily. 

Mrs. Queenie Walker has opened the 
Queen Bakery, 12 Water Street, Old- 
town, 


Maryland 


O. L. Tawes & Co., wholesale grocers, 
Crisfield, suffered fire loss recently. 


Massachusetts 


Vincenzo, Rosario, Salvator and Igua- 
zio Falzone, partners under the name of 
Falzone Bros., bakers, Boston, have filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Hick’s Bakery, 131 Clark Street, Cam- 
bridge, operated by Joseph Bielinski, 88 
Elm Street, recently burned. 

The Union Market Co. & Bakery has 
been opened at 150-2 Essex Street, Law- 





G EORGE M. DUNN, manager oj the 

Holsum Bakery Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., was recently elected vice president 
of the Indiana Bakers’ Association. 





rence, by Jacob Loza, with John Kulik 
as manager. 
Michigan 

Clark Keats will build a baking plant 
at Imlay City. 

Rene Hamelin has purchased the Cen- 
tral Bakery, Gladstone, from Archie 
Reese. 

Minnesota 

The Bruno (Minn.) Farmers’ Feed As- 
sociation, Inc., has been organized, with 
$5,000 capital stock. Those interested 
include J. H. Hill, E, J. Rodenberger, 
Earl Hewey, Henry Brandt, Frank Ol- 
sen, Bert DeMares, and Hiram Walsh. 

The Cottonwood (Minn.) Home Bak- 
ery was a total loss in a recent fire. Mr. 
Julian, proprietor, carried no insurance. 

A Hubbard oven has been installed in 
the Dawson (Minn.) Bakery. 

Edward Hankenson will open a bakery 
at Howard Lake. 

Werpy Bros. have purchased the Madi- 
son (Minn.) Bakery from L. J. Trygstad. 

The Brown Bobbie Shop, 1715 East 
Lake Street, Minneapolis, has opened as 
a manufacturer of greaseless doughnuts, 
retail and wholesale. This new pastry 
will be made from wheat, whole wheat 
and bran flour, plain, sugared or iced. 

The new $150,000 plant of the Roches- 
ter (Minn.) Bread Co. is in operation. 
Its capacity is 40,000 loaves per day. 
Howard Sanborn is president. 

Harold Mrachek and Lars Lynn will 
continue the retail bakery formerly op- 
erated by the Parking Bakery Co. on 
North Broadway, Rochester. Mr. Park- 
ing disposed of his interest to Lars Lynn, 
and is now in charge of sales for the 
Rochester Bread Co. 

Wiseman’s Bakery, Tower, has gone 
out of business, 

H. E. Conrad has opened a bakery at 
New Richland. 

The Quality Bakery, B. Sugarman, 
owner, has opened at 801 Fourth Ave- 
nue East, Duluth. 

B. L. Broadley has 
Tandberg in the Annandale 
Sanitary Bakery. 

Harry O. Moen has taken over the 
bakery of N. J. Nielson, Blackduck. 

A. O. Holt, Le Roy, has sold his 
bakery to Lee Lawrence. 

The Blue Bird Bakery, Rochester, is 
now the Star. 

Mississippi 

Haney Bros. have purchased the Home 
Bakery, Corinth, from George Bade. 

The People’s Bakery, Tylertown, has a 
new plant under construction. 

The Clovard Bakery, Greenwood, has 
awarded contracts for the construction 
of a larger plant. 

The new plant of Mattingly’s Bakery, 
Hattiesburg, was opened last week. It 
replaces one burned several months ago. 


succeeded A. 
( Minn.) 


Missouri 


R. E. Meyers has purchased the City 
Bakery, Holden, from W. R. Affeld. 

Louis Schwab and J. Wyrick have pur- 
chased the Jones Bakery, 620 East High 
Street, Jefferson City, from Mrs. W. H. 
Jones. 

Ray Lumley has opened the Quality 
Bakery, Marshfield. 

The James Bakery has been opened at 
Shelbina. 

Montana 

A. FF. Marcinkowski, Culbertson 
(Mont.) Steam Bakery, will erect a flour 
warehouse adjoining the rear of the bak- 
ery. 

Nebraska 

Operation of the Columbus (Neb.) 
Baking Co. plant, 1262 Forty-first Ave- 
nue, will begin about June 1. Homer 
Martyn and Edmund J. Rosse are the 
owners. A former canning factory is be- 
ing remodeled, and equipment installed. | 

E. T. Nuss has opened the Nuss Sani- 
tary Bakery, Harvard. He also is in 
the bakery business at Sutton. 

The Sugar Loaf Bakery has opened at 
1913 Central Avenue, Kearney, in charge 
of R. Bassett. A. J. Life, of Broken 
Bow, is a partner. They also own bak- 
eries at Broken Bow and Orleans. 

The O. P. Skaggs System Stores has 
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proken ground for its new baking plant 
at Nineteenth and California streets, 
Omaha, which will supply bread to the 
Skaggs System stores in Omaha and vi- 
cinity. The investment will be approxi- 
mately $100,000. 

WwW. M. Hanrahan and J. W. Forgy 
have discontinued the Snowflake Bakery, 
Columbus. 

New Jersey 


The 95 stores of the American Food 
Co. have been consolidated with the Mu- 
tual stores, through purchase by Wilkin- 
son Gaddis & Co. The Mutual now in- 
cludes about 425 stores in New Jersey. 
The Red Star stores were purchased two 
months ago. 

The Goerke Co. has opened a bakery 
department on the main floor of its mar- 
ket at Newark. : 

The Reinert Bakery, 31 Murray Street. 
Trenton, is being enlarged. 

Pazamant & Holt have opened the 
Waldorf Bakery, 50 Speedwell, Morris- 


wn. 

R. Stephens, Paterson, has sold his 
bakery to Dugan Bros., of Newark. 

The Maywood (N. J.) Bakery has 
been incorporated. E. J. Kopp, 81 West 
Pleasant Avenue, Maywood, is a stock- 
holder. 

Negri Bros. have opened a new bakery 
in Flemington. 

The French Pastry Shop, 203 North 
Hermitage Avenue, Trenton, has discon- 
tinued business. 

Lawrence Johnson, 438 Bloomfield 
Avenue, Montclair, will erect a three- 
story bakery building. 

The City Bakery, Hightstown, has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital 
stock. 

E. Weisenbacher has opened his bakery 
at 424 Park Avenue, East Orange, after 
remodeling. 

Frank Glatbel, 333 Smith Street, Perth 
Amboy, has remodeled his bakery. 

Mathias Vojkovic, 31 Twentieth Ave- 
nue, Irvington, has sold his bakery to 
Joseph Meyer, of Newark. 

Adolf Scheifele has sold his bakery, 
at 235 Tenth Street, Newark, to John 
Keller and Fritz Froschauer. 

Albert Edel has bought the bakery of 
Jacob Braun, 158 Sanford Street, East 
Orange. 


New York 


Pifko’s Bakery, 1417 
Brooklyn, is a new concern. 

The factory building at 120 South 
Eighth Street, Brooklyn, has been pur- 
chased by the Gabila Mfg. Co., of Man- 
hattan, and will be remodeled for use 
as a baking plant. 

A two-story cake baking plant and 
loading room will be built by the Cox 
Baking Co., Van Wyck Boulevard and 
Bath Place, Jamaica, to cost $100,000. 
C. B. Comstock, 110 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, is the architect. 

The Jamestown (N. Y.) Wholesale 
Grocery Corporation will double the size 
of its warehouse at Tenth and Monroe 
Street. 

The Homemade Baking Co., 2229 
Brown Avenue, Scranton, has purchased 
a garage at 59 Baldwin Street, Johnson 
City, which is being equipped as a whole- 
sale bakery. Ralph B. Williams and M. 
J. Lavelle are the principals in the firm, 
and a new company will be organized 
to operate the Johnson City business. 

The Mary Gwenn Bread Shop, 587 
South Ocean Avenue, Patchogue, which 
has again suffered fire loss, will be re- 
opened under a new name by Carl San- 
domenico in a building adjoining the 
damaged bakery. 

Mark Slaum has opened a bakery at 
80-13 Boulevard, Rockaway Beach. 

Recent New York incorporations in- 
clude the Crescent Bakery & Lunchroom, 
Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock $20,000, in- 
corporators Nathan and Yetta Goldstein, 
1205 Broadway, and Minnie, Moskowitz, 
161 Sixty-eighth Street, Brooklyn; 
Cukierski Baking Corporation, Brooklyn, 
capital stock $5,000, incorporators S., M. 
and E. Cukierski, 505 Vandervoort Ave- 
tue, Brooklyn; Clermont Pastry, Inc., 
Brooklyn, capital stock $5,000, incorpo- 
tators T. Aiello, R. Scutigniello and U. 
Avino, Brooklyn; A. & B. Newkirk Bak- 
ety, Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock $5,000, 
icorporators B. Mandel, Ma. Eisenberg 
and M. Kcker, 1475 Broadway, New 
York; H. Itzkowitz, Inc., Brooklyn, capi- 
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tal stock $6,000, incorporators H. and M. 
Itzkowitz, 1601 St. Johns Place, and B. 
Kaplan, 1617 Prospect Place, Brooklyn; 
Big T Baking Corporation, New York, 
capital stock $5,000, incorporators J. 
Herman, 12 Delancey Street, K. Jablow, 
2357 Walton Avenue, and R. M. Sabin, 
50 West Ejighty-third Street, New York; 
Larsen, Olsen & Co., capital stock $10,- 
000, incorporators A, Larsen, 187 Lex- 
ington Avenue, Port Richmond, A. G. 
Luloff, 699 Bard Avenue, West New 
Brighton, and C. H. Dreyfus, 56 Zuinn 
Street, Staten Island, N. Y; Sunnyside 
Bakery, Inc., Bronx, capital stock $10,- 
000, incorporators G. H. Berman, Irene 
Brennan, 1440 Broadway, New York, 
and L. Winter, 405 East Ninety-fourth 
Street, Brooklyn; Roosevelt Bakery, Inc., 


A-Won Bread Co., Inc., Bronx, incor- 

rators M. B. Steinberg and Alexander 
Bicks, 5815 Fifteenth Avenue, and J. H. 
Reiman, 2033 Sixty-second Street, Brook- 
lyn; Effron-Zipser Bakery, Inc., Bronx, 
incorporators Morris Effron, 71 West 
One Hundred and Eighty-second Street, 
Samuel Zipser, 1233 Grand View Ave- 
nue, and Harry B. Zipser, 3443 DeKalb 
Avenue, New York; Downyflake Bakery, 
Inc., incorporators Fred S. Gourley, 
Waban, Mass., J. I. Talbot, 12 Myrtle 
Place, Flushing, and M. T. Mark, 8952 
Two Hundred and Seventh Street, 


Queens. 
North Dakota 
The Ashley (N. D.) Bakery has been 
opened by John W. Pfieffer. 
J. J. Lawler has sold his interest in 





























FrREDERIC H. FRAZIER, chairman of the board of directors 

of the General Baking Corporation, recently was elected to the 
board of governors of the American Bakers Association to fill the 
unexpired term of Carl G. Nill, of Nill & Jess, Watertown, N. Y. 
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New York, with capital stock $10,000, 
incorporators P. E. Semel, M. Streamer 
and N. H. Reich, 277 Broadway, New 
York; Daisy Doughnut Shop, Inc., New 
York, incorporators H. H. Harkavy, J. 
Grumet and Frances Shaw, 271 Madison 
Avenue, New York; Greengold Bakery, 
Inc., New York, capital stock $10,000, 
incorporators Harry Green, S. Gold and 
I. Brennan, 1440 Broadway, New York; 
American Bakery Corporation, Rome, 
incorporators F. J. and R. Foley, 106 
North Jay Street, Rome, and H. E. Val- 
incourt, 318 Cottage Place, Oneida, N. Y. 

Other New York incorporations: Per- 
fection Quality Corporation, New York, 
capital stock $10,000, incorporators E. 
Falk, 7111 Nineteenth Avenue, Jacob 
Berestitzky, 684 St. Mary’s Street, 
Bronx, and Fred Kaplan, 1880 Forty- 
seventh Street, Brooklyn; Parkside Bak- 
ing Co. Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock 
$5,000, incorporators B. Pechter, Charles 
Schwartzberg and Max Ritter, 559 
Gravesend Avenue, Brooklyn; Glaubach 
Baking Co., Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock 
$1,000, incorporators Ray Levine, 1767 
East One Hundred and _ Sixty-third 
Street, Bronx, and H. and Bertha Gold- 
baum, 236 Bainbridge Street, Brooklyn; 


the Jamestown (N. D.) Bakery to An- 
drew Heim. 

Walter Schmidt has taken over the 
Fairmount (N. D.) Bakery. 

Helge Carlson and Ray Homan have 
taken over the Oslander Bakery, Minot, 
os will operate as the Purity Baking 


0. 
The Underwood (N. D.) Grain & Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., has been incorporated for 


$25,000. 
Oklahoma 

The Ponca City (Okla.) Wholesale 
Bread Co. has been incorporated, with 
$65,000 capital, by Hay H. Richardson, 
Laura Richardson and George Horn. 

Tom Hayes and Roy Barefoot have 
purchased the Grandfield (Okla.) Bak- 
ery from Mr. Costen. 

Riley & Son have opened a grocery 
and feed store at Spiro. 


Washington 

The Parisian Bakery, Seattle, has been 
incorporated, with $7,000 capital stock, 
by Marcel Wille and R. W. Huntoon. 

Ray Denny will open a bakery in the 
Morgan Building, Clarkston. 

B. Olberg has opened a bakery at 
Port Townsend. He is recently from 
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Oslo, Norway, where he conducted a 
baking business. 

W. R. Taylor and T. O, Nash, with 
$16,000 capital stock, will open the Three 
Girls Baking Co. at Seattle. 

The Pie Shop, 600% Third Avenue, 
Seattle, has been sold by Phillip Burn- 
stein to Harvey W. Miller. 

Anthony Breen has purchased an in- 
terest in the Custer Feed & Grain Co., 
Lynden, from his brother, John. 

The Farmers’ Warehouse Co., Prescott, 
will build an additional warehouse there 
to care for its growing business. 

J. C. Lilly has purchased the interest 
of Samuel Dunlap in the Skagit Feed 
& Seed Co., Mount Vernon. Frank 
Whitehead retains his interest in the 
firm. 

The bakery and grocery of Frank 
Bugni, Roslyn, has been sold to Cesar 
Panieri. 

The O. K. Grocery and Confectionery 
of Mrs. Bertha Weise, Everett, and the 
bakery of F. E, Young, Edmonds, were 
burned. 

Peter Evans, 1802 Avenue L, Ana- 
cortes, is building an addition to his 
bakery. 

S. A. Soanes, of the Grandview 
(Wash.) Bakery, has installed a high- 
speed mixer. 

Bellinger’s New Bakery has opened 
at North Bend. 

Sprague O. Smith, Seattle, will move 
the Montlake Bakery to a market build- 
ing under construction at Twenty-fourth 
North and East McGraw Street. 

The Shelton (Wash.) Baking Co. has 
opened its remodeled and enlarged retail 
store. 

Wisconsin 

The Butternut Baking Co., Oshkosh, 
is building a brick addition to its plant 
in order to care for the increased busi- 
ness that it expects as a result of the 
tourist trade this spring and summer. 
The owner and manager is Charles 
Koehn. 

Mrs. Anna Gilow and Mrs. Mary 
Romeis have opened a bakery, delicates- 
sen and lunch room at Antigo. 

Mrs. Betty Mader will open a home 
bakery in the former location of Mrs. 
M. Lloyd, Antigo. 

Joseph Bertasso and Frank Marta, 
partners in the Interstate Bakery, 74 
Silver Street, Hurley, have dissolved 
partnership. Mr. Marta will continue 
the business. 

Clarence Mayfield will open a bakery 
at Ithaca (mail via Twin Bluffs). 

The Electric Home Bakery, Madison, 
has opened in its new plant at 1805 
Monroe Street. 

Peter Paters has purchased the North 
Side Bakery, New London, from Ferd 
Schimke. 

The Model Flour Store, Inc., Menom- 
onie, has been incorporated for $12,000 
by George Massee, L. W. Massee and 
Lloyd Wentlandt. » 

The Milwaukee Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tion Association has opened its first co- 
operative bakery at No. 5 Thirty-fifth 
Street. It already has two grocery 
stores which will handle the products of 
the bakery. There are 1,200 stockhold- 
ers. 

Frederick Freudenberg, 60, baker, Ra- 
cine, died recently. He operated the 
Belle City Bakery. 


CANADA 


A one-story bakery, to be operated 
by W. B. Buchan, is being built at Ver- 
non, B. C. It will cost about $9,000. 

It is reported that plans for the erec- 
tion of a large bakery in St. John, N. B., 
are under consideration. An option has 
been taken on a suitable site, and the 
interested parties are said to be respon- 
sible members of the trade. It is ex- 
pected that the new enterprise will take 
over some of the local bakeries. 

Thomas Watson, one of the founders 
of the R. & T. Watson Co., wholesale 
confectioner, died recently at his home 
in Toronto, aged 79. 

C. V. Monaghan, who had been gen- 
eral manager and a director of Moirs, 
Ltd., confectionery manufacturer, Hali- 
fax, N. S., has resigned, and has been 
succeeded by J. H. Winfield. 

Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., biscuit 
manufacturer, Toronto, has issued an 
additionai 21,000 shares of stock without 
par. value, at $50 per share. 
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CHICAGO 

The advancing wheat market and 
higher flour prices have been too sudden 
and too rapid for the trade. At least, 
buyers purchase only as they need sup- 
plies. This is especially true of bread 
flours, which were in very slow demand 
last week. Soft winters are moving, but 
supplies being scarce and prices high, 
sales are in small volume. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Business in 
northwestern brands was strictly on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Sales of patents 
were confined to single cars or less than 
car lots, and a few orders of clears were 
also put through, Directions were fair, 
but new business was light. 

Hard Winter Flour.—The market was 
considered too high to permit of much 
business. Buyers bought only as needed, 
and then took on bare necessities. The 
advance was too much for the trade. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Scarcity of offer- 
ings and high prices featured soft winter 
flour. Brokers representing Michigan 
mills say it is next to impossible to put 
orders through, and mills in a position 
to ship are holding prices at firm levels. 
Buyers are taking on as much as they 
can use at present levels. Sales last 
week ranged from one car to 700 bbls. 

Flour Prices.— Nominal quotations, 
April 21, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8@8.65 bbl, standard patent 
$7.60@8.30, first clear $6.25@7, second 
clear $4.25@4.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.85@8.55, 95 per cent patent $7.40 
@8.30, straight $7.20@7.90, first clear 
$5.90@6.60; soft winter short patent 
$8.40@9, standard patent $7.95@8.55, 
straight $7.80@8.30, first clear $6.75@7. 

Durum.—Semolinas were up again last 
week, and business continued very quiet. 
Some resale stuff was disposed of, but 
mills report little interest by macaroni 
manufacturers. On April 4, No, 2 semo- 
lina was quoted at 4%c lb, bulk; stand- 
ard semolina, 444c; No. 3 semolina, 4c; 
durum patent, 4@4%c; special grade, 
4¥4c, 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Bee BEBE ccc scccvcciserss See 89 
Previous week ............ 29,975 75 
TOE BHO occcveccescssvess Sheen 85 
TWO PORTS OOS cc cccvcsccs 34,000 85 


NOTES 

H. H. Corman, president of the De- 
catur (Ill.) Milling Co., was in Chicago 
on April 18. 

Harry G. Randall, of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, called at 
this office April 18. 

E. Reiner, of the Rosenbaum Grain 
Corporation, is in Europe. He expects 
to return the latter part of May. 

A Chicago Board of Trade member- 
ship sold last week at $9,000, net, to the 
buyer, an advance of $700 within the 
week, 

W. H. Clark, general sales manager 
for the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, visited his company’s local 
offices on April 20. 

C. F. Guthrie, manager of the fatten- 
ing feed department of the Hales & 
Hunter Co., has returned from a week’s 
business trip to the East 

K. L. Burns, president, and S. C. 
Northrop, of the Globe Milling Co., Wa- 
tertown, Wis., spent a few days calling 
on the trade here last week. 


A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, spent several days last week visit- 
ing the trade in Chicago and Milwaukee. 

Willis McFeely, of the Chicago sales 
office of the Chase Bag Co., and presi- 
dent of the board of Oak Park, IIl., has 


been elected a presidential elector from 
his district. 

R. N. Walker, vice president of the 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, spent a few 
days here last week, making his head- 
quarters at the offices of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., flour brokers. 


John W. Cain, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, called at this office 
last week. He said that he came here to 
be elected a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and that his application 
was accepted. 


C. Clark, of McCabe Bros., L. Greg- 
ory, of the Gregory, Jennison Co., E. 
Diercks, of Winter, Truesdale & Diercks, 
and E. H. Mirick, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, were among the 
grain men from that city visiting Chi- 
cago last week. 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, attended the 
meeting of the Ohio Millers’ Association 
at Columbus, April 18-19. E. S. Wag- 
ner, traffic director, was present at the 
Southwestern Millers’ League meeting at 
Kansas City, April 18. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., has been chosen a 
delegate at large from Illinois to the 
national Republican convention at Kan- 
sas City. He served as assistant treas- 
urer of the Republican party during the 
last presidential campaign. 

W. J. Farrell, of Jackson Bros., Boesel 
& Co., with other members of the special 
cereal oats committee of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, conferred with W. M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, in 
Washington, last week. Mr. Farrell 
spent a few days in New York before 
returning home. 


Lewis Haar, sales manager for the 
Sunkist Pie Co., was shot in the right 
leg, April 19, by an unidentified man 
who had applied for work. His request 
was turned down by Mr. Haar, who 
added that the applicant’s name would 
be put on the. waiting list. This not 
being satisfactory, the man drew a 
weapon and fired without warning, flee- 
ing to the street and escaping in an 
automobile. Mr. Haar is recovering. 


E. M. Hogueland, commerce counsel 
for the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
and C. J. Cucera, traffic manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, W. H. Perry, traffic manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and M. H. 
Strothman, of the traffic department of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
attended the Transmissouri - Central 
States rate hearing at the Sherman Ho- 
tel, Chicago, last week. 
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MILWAUKEE 


Due to the belief that the present 
cash flour market is a speculative one, 
buyers are showing no interest. This 
has retarded new business, and all mills 
can do is supply purchasers with small 
lots. Inquiries are just feelers, and none 
of them for round lots. Buyers still 
have sufficient stocks in their warehouses 
and on order. Mill representatives de- 
scribed flour sales as being on the down- 
grade. Prices went up l5c on the top 
grades last week, following the wheat 
market. Quotations, April 21: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $7.10 
@8.15 bbl, straight $6.80@7.85, first-clear 
$6.50@7.20, and second clear $5.20@6, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Buyers of Kansas flour are more in- 
terested in crop reports from the South- 
west than ‘in the present condition of 
the flour market. Reports state that no 
damage has: been done to the wing 
crops so far. Buyers are not willing to 


buy in large lots, because of the nearness 
of the new crop year. They feel that the 
cash article is in the hands of manipu- 
lators, and they will not pay the high 
prices demanded. Prices were 15@35c 
higher last week. Quotations, April 21: 
fancy brands hard winter wheat $7.50@ 
7.90 bbl, straight $7.25@7.65, and first 
clear $6.10@6.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


Walter G. Zinn, secretary of the Mil- 
waukee-Western Malt Co., has been elect- 
ed a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The Chamber of Commerce sent wires 
to Wisconsin’s representatives in Con- 
gress last week asking them to vote 
against the Haugen bill to control agri- 
cultural surpluses. 


The Model Flour Store, Inc., has been 
incorporated at Menomonie, Wis., for 
$12,000, by George Massee, L. W. Massee 
and Lloyd Wentlandt, to wholesale and 
retail flour, feeds, and grain. 


Cornelius Corcoran, member of the 
feed firm of Corcoran Bros., Milwaukee, 
has been re-elected president of the Mil- 
waukee common council. He has served 
in this position for several successive 
years. 


The late Jacob M. Held, flour and 
feed operator at Milwaukee, who was 
killed in an automobile accident on April 
8, left an estate valued at $50,000. It 
will be divided among his family and 
one brother. 


The Chamber of Commerce has com- 
pleted its seventieth year. It was or- 
ganized in 1858, but is in fact much older 
than that, for the “Corn Exchange,” the 
nucleus of the present organization, was 
in existence a number of years prior to 
the formal organization of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The William O. Goodrich Co., linseed 
crusher, has filed notice that on June 1, 
1928, the entire issued and outstanding 
preferred stock of the company will be 
redeemed and the holders will be paid 
$105 per share. The company recently 
was purchased by the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis. 


An interesting item to the flour trade 
in Milwaukee, in the column “35 Years 
Ago,” in the Milwaukee Journal last 
week, read: “The contract for supplying 
wheat flour and graham flour to the 
soldiers’ home for the next three months 
was let to Philip Orth at $3.85 for 500 
bbls of wheat flour and $3.65 for 30 bbls 
of graham flour. Mr. Orth allows 50c on 
each barrel, however, so the prices are 
really $3.35 and $3.15.” 

L. E. Meyer. 
oS 


CLUB PROTESTS WHITE 
BREAD RADIO ATTACK 


Cuicaco, Inu.—At the regular dinner 
meeting of the Chicago Flour Club, held 
the evening of April 19, at the Great 
Northern Hotel, John W. Eckhart, of 
John W. Eckhart & Co., V. J. Petersen, 
of Petersen Bros. & Co., and Walter F. 
Kunz, of the Bakers’ Flour Club, were 
elected delegates from that organization 
to the National Federated Flour Clubs’ 
annual convention, to be held at Pitts- 
burgh, May 28-29. Fred Larsen, of Ha- 
bel, Armbruster & Larsen, was elected as 
an alternate. The delegates were also 
appointed as a booster committee to 
arouse interest among members of the 
local club in the forthcoming national 
convention, and it will be their duty to 
secure a large delegation from Chicago 
to this convention. C. C. Anthon, presi- 
dent, was re-elected as the Chicago Flour 
Club representative on the executive 
committee of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs. 

A matter of great importance intro- 
duced by Mr. Anthon, and discussed 
fully by C. M. Yager, editor of the Mod- 
ern Miller, was the attacks on white 
flour and white bread made by Dr. P. 
L. Clark over radio station WCFL, 
Voice of Labor, Chicago. Mr. Anthon 
said that this party went on the air 
every Wednesday evening, and Mr. 
Yager told of the first time he had heard 
the talk. The opening remarks were, 
“The whiter the bread the sooner you 
are dead,” and the attacks on white flour 
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and white bread as not being fit for hogs 
were declared most vicious. 

Mr. Yager said that this matter could 
not be ignored by the flour trade of this 
country, and told of taking it up with 
Sydney Anderson, president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, suggesting that 
he confer with the Federal Trade Com. 
mission and Federal Radio Commission, 
Mr. Anderson responded promptly, stat- 
ing that he was taking this important 
matter up with the authorities in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Yager said he would like 
to see it made an issue with the Federal 
Trade Commission, and also went into 
some details regarding the fight on be- 
half of self-rising flour, which he thought 
was somewhat similar to the attacks on 
white bread. 

Following Mr. Yager’s talk there was 
a general discussion, and finally, on a 
motion made by Mr. Eckhart, which was 
unanimously carried, a committee was 
appointed to draw up a resolution ob- 
jecting to these vicious attacks, copies 
to be sent to the National Federated 
Flour Clubs and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and demanding that the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs take prop- 
er action. On this committee were ap- 
pointed Yager, Petersen and Eckhart. 

Application for active membership was 
received from the King Midas Mill Co, 
Minneapolis, through its Chicago man- 
ager, A. L. Cernaghan, and for associ- 
ate membership from the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee, F. J. Ber- 
genthal, Chicago manager, and George 
S. Chesbro, Chicago manager for J. P. 
Parks, Kansas City. These applications 
were unanimously accepted. 

The question of the club’s third annual 
golf tournament and outing was consid- 
ered, and much enthusiasm was dis- 
played by all the membership. A golf 
committee, consisting of Grant C. De- 
Groat, C. B. Spaulding and W. E. Al- 
bright, was appointed to make full ar- 
rangements for the tournament, and the 
entertainment committee, consisting of 
John Reget, Jr., W. P. Ronan, and H. 
E. Burgess, will arrange for all other 
events. The two committees were au- 
thorized to select the dates and make 
final arrangements with the golf club for 
the annual Field Day. 

Mr. Anthon announced that the next 
meeting of the flour jobbers’ section of 
the Chicago Flour Club would be held 
the evening of April 25 at the Great 
Northern Hotel. 

P. P. Croarkin attended his first meet- 
ing in two years, having been confined 
to his home with serious illness, and re- 
ceived a hearty welcome. He expressed 
his appreciation to the club for the many 
kindnesses shown him during his illness. 

Several guests were called upon and 
spoke briefly. These were O. Smith, F. 
W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich., C. A. 
Pravitz, Morris Milling Co., Chicago, 
George Manschot, Kern & Manschot, and 
J. B. Spaulding, son of C. B. Spaulding, 
president of the New Century Co., who 
attended his first flour club meeting. 

Those present included Charles H. 
Meyer; V. J. Petersen, Petersen Bros. 
& Co; A. L. Cernaghan, King Midas Mill 
Co; N. M. Coe, Bay State Milling Co; 
Walter Kunz, Bakers’ Flour Co; S. O. 
Werner, The Northwestern Miller; C. C. 
Anthon, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; 
John Benes, Lothes & Benes; George 
Manschot, Kern & Manschot, Milwaukee; 
B. F. Reinking, L. F. Merrill, Washburn 
Crosby Co; F. M. Rosekrans, Bertley 
Co; H. E. Burgess, Gold Medal Flour 
Co; John Reget, Jr; John W. Eckhart, 
John W. Eckhart & Co; Fred Larsen, 
John A, Armbruster, Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co; F. J. Bergenthal, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co; Harry and Ray 
Korzeniewski, J. Korzeniewski & Co; M. 
E. Marquardt, Milwaukee; George S. 
Chesbro, with J. P. Parks; W. S. John- 
son, Frank Herbert, W. S. Johnson & 
Co; Jack Thornton, Minneapolis-Larabee 
Flour Co; George Hohenadel, Pieser- 
Livingston Co; C. M. Yager, Sr., C. M. 
Yager, Jr., E. E. Murphy, Modern Mill- 
er; E. Palmer, M. A. Arnold, Palmer 
Flour Co; Harold Reese, Nelson K 
Reese Co; C. W. Dilworth; George 
Shields, J. B. Spaulding, New Century 
Co; W. P. Ronan; P. P. Croarkin; C. A. 
Pravitz, Morris Milling Co; O. Smith, F. 
W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich; T. 
Foy, Southwestern Miller; Fred W. Sey- 
farth. 
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AUSTRIA TO CHANGE 
COMMERCIAL POLICY 


Treaty Recently Closed Enables That Coun- 
try to Put Fixed Protective Duties 
on Flour and Grain 


Vienna, Austria.—A change in Aus- 
tria’s commercial policy in respect to im- 
port duties is expected before long. Un- 
til now, grain in Austria has been taxed 
on a sliding scale system. The duty 
varied from 5c to 80c per 100 kilos, ac- 
cording to ruling grain prices. As the 
fixed basic price was relatively low, the 
duty practically never exceeded the min- 
imum rate. 

The Austrian parliament passed a bill 
some time ago increasing the duties, but 
this had no practical result, because the 
existing treaty with Hungary forced 
Austria to maintain the old rates. How- 
ever, a new treaty has been closed be- 
tween Austria and Hungary which en- 
ables the former to raise her duties, so 
that within a few weeks or in any case 
next summer, fixed protective duties on 
flour and grain will be introduced in that 
country. This means that the sliding 
scale will be abolished and the import 
duty on wheat and rye will be fixed at 
no less than 80c per 100 kilos, the maxi- 
mum of the previous system. Beyond 
doubt this will lead to a heavy decline 
of grain imports into Austria. 

Practically speaking, flour, according 
to the old tariff, carried a duty of 38c 
per 100 kilos. Under the new tariff it 
will be increased to $1, but it should be 
borne in mind that this increase is not 
in proportion to the increase of the 
wheat duty. 

It can hardly be expected that the 
condition of the Austrian milling indus- 
try—many of the Austrian mills are 
closed down—will be improved by the 
increased duty, especially as the Hun- 
garian, Jugoslavian and Roumanian gov- 
ernments are trying to push their flour 
export, as the mills in these countries 
are likewise encountering difficulties with 
regard to sales. 

Austrian flour imports are very impor- 
tant. They totaled about 72,000 tons in 
1926, of which some 36,000 came from 
Hungary, 12,000 from Roumania, 8,000 
from Jugoslavia, 17,000 from the United 
States, 4,200 from Italy and 2,000 from 
Canada. The imports during 1927 are 
estimated to be at least as large as dur- 
ing 1926. 

Although the new flour import duty is 
not prohibitive, it will lead to radical 
changes in the import of flour into 
Austria. 

oo 


GRAIN STANDARDIZATION 
IS PLANNED BY ROUMANIA 


Bucnarest, Roumania.—The Rouma- 
nian parliament has adopted a bill relat- 
ing to grain standardization which ap- 
plies to all exports of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats and corn. Classification will take 
place every year on the basis of type 
Samples in accordance with current 
grades on the world’s market. 

The act will be effective for the crop 
year 1929-30. Classification warehouses 
will be erected in the ports and at fron- 
tier points. The grain will be classified 
by officials of the warehouse companies, 
who will issue certificates for the grain 
stored. ; 

Standards are to be fixed in the fol- 
lowing way: At time of harvesting, the 
sericultural organizations will send sam- 
ples to a central classification committee, 
on the basis of which standards will be 


fixed and this general standardization 
will serve as a basis for individual 
standardization of each lot. Two sealed 
samples will be drawn from every parcel, 
one of which will be handed to the party 
who has delivered the parcel while the 
other will go on record in the warehouse. 
In addition to the usual standards, spe- 
cial types, called “type superior” and 
“type inferior,’ may be fixed. Goods 
classified “type inferior” will not be al- 
lowed for export. 

The central classification office will be 
established at Bucharest and its mem- 
bers will be appointed for life, their dis- 
missal only being possible in the case 
of serious abuses, but they will not be 
allowed to have an interest in any grain 
business. 

The warehouse companies are bound 
to accept all parcels offered for storage, 
when storage room is available, and to 
install modern equipment for cleaning 
and storage of grain. They, also, will 
not be allowed to do any grain business 
themselves. 

In order to promote business in classi- 
fied grain, special exchanges will be 
erected. Warrants for small quantities 
will be issued in order to enable farm- 
ers to profit by state credit. Loans on 
grain may only be given by government 
institutions and by the Roumanian Na- 
tional Bank. 

The main object of classification is to 
induce farmers to produce cleaner grain, 
thereby improving the price of Rouma- 
nian grain on the world’s market. 

In the meantime the world’s trade will 
for the time being not be influenced by 


these measures, because there are no 
elevators with modern cleaning installa- 
tions in Roumania, and what is still more 
important, due to a lack of money. The 
amount which the government has avail- 
able for the purpose is about $600,000, 
which is hardly sufficient for the erec- 
tion of one large elevator. 


oo > 


REPORT ON CONDITION OF 
MILLING IN WEST POLAND 


Warsaw, Potann.—At a general meet- 
ing of the millers’ association at Posen, 
the -president read a report giving par- 
ticulars about the situation of the mills 
in West Poland. 

The milling industry is suffering from 
lack of credit, duty on the export of 
offals, normalization of rye extraction, a 
heavy tax on the turnover, and selling 
difficulties. Bread consumption is grad- 
ually declining, largely owing to altered 
labor regulations in the bakeries where- 
by it is impossible for a large part of 
the —— to obtain new bread for 
breakfast. 

Two more points came under discus- 
sion at the meeting, viz., the question of 
uniform selling conditions for flour and 
terms of credit. A decision could not be 
reached, owing to the variety of tech- 
nical and financial conditions in the dif- 
ferent mills. 

oS 

There are practically no grain eleva- 
tors in Spain, it being the practice there 
to handle the crop in sacks. 
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Chemicals in British Flour 


SERIES of articles recently ap- 
peared in the Bakers’ Record, a 
London paper, severely criticizing 

the methods of manufacture and selling 
commonly followed by British millers 
and bakers of recent years. Many of 
the writer’s remarks have been chal- 
lenged by those concerned, and the arti- 
cles have awakened lively interest in the 
trade. 

The author has a good deal to say 
about the use of chemicals to give 
strength to home milled flour. It is true 
that some imported flour is treated with 
chemicals for bleaching purposes, but not 
to the same extent as British milled 
flours. 

It is claimed that the free use of chem- 
icals by millers and bakers has spoiled 
the texture and quality of the bread sup- 
plied in this country during the last few 
years. It is only appetizing when it is 
quite new, but most difficult to cut at all 
times, crumbling under the sharpest 
knife. When a few hours old it is dry 
and tasteless. 

During the last century three acts of 
Parliament were passed to insure the 
purity of flour and bread. These re- 
main today in force, the most recent and 
familiar one being the foods and drugs 
act, which is as strict in regard to pure 
flour and bread as to pure milk, but its 
administration is vested in local authori- 
ties, which are very assiduous in prose- 
cuting for adulterated milk, but not for 
adulterated flour and bread. 

The ministry of health, as will be re- 
membered, appointed a special commis- 
sion to inquire into the treatment of 
flour by chemicals, and a report was 
duly presented, but it was a very half- 
hearted affair. The government indicat- 
ed that it did not approve of the use of 
chemicals, which according to the evi- 
dence laid before the commission were 


commonly used, but simply “recommend- 
ed” the disuse of chlorine, nitrogen, tri- 
chloride and benzoyl peroxide, deciding 
no stronger measures were advisable, as 
it was evident that millers were obliged 
to use chemicals in order to compete with 
imported flours. This was an unsolicited 
compliment to imported flours, showing 
that they play a larger part in the Brit- 
ish market than one might suppose, see- 
ing that the imports only consist of 
about 10 per cent of the total consump- 
tion, but it was a mere excuse for a con- 
tinuance of the practice of adulteration. 
The investigation proved just a flash in 
the pan. It would, therefore, seem that 
the British public will have to continuc 
to subsist on “chemicalized” bread. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


AN exceptionally good eye for 
color, and a scenic manner of 
dealing with character and with 
situation, are among the qualities 
attributed to Eleanor Fortescue- 
Brickdale, English artist, whose 
painting, “The Sower,” appears on 
the cover of this week’s issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. Critics 
also declare that she possesses a 
fine faculty for observation, a 
quality which is apparent in the 
majority of her paintings. Miss 
Brickdale studied painting at the | 
Crystal Palace School of Art and | 
| 

| 





the Royal Academy Schools. Lat- 
er she became interested in pen 
drawings and then in water colors. 
Her work is declared by critics to 
be influenced by Byam Shaw and 
Van Eyck. Miss Brickdale lives 
in London. 

















FLOUR TARIFF SOUGHT 
IN IRISH FREE STATE 


Agitation Under Way by Representatives of 
Mills and Government Officials—Higher 
Bread Declared Likely Result 

Betrast, Ireranp.— A _ very strong 
movement is on foot in the Irish Free 
State in favor of a tariff on imported 
flour. Representatives of mills, and even 
members of the government, are agitat- 
ing this question all the time. 

In connection with the closing down of 
Hallinan’s Mills, County Cork, Mr. Bar- 
rie, a local master baker, said at a re- 
cent meeting that Middleton master bak- 
ers were not unsympathetic toward mill 
workers, but owing to the increased se- 
vere competition which they had to meet 
as regards the quality of their bread 
from master bakers in Cork and other 
centers, they were obliged to use a cer- 
tain percentage of high grade imported 
flour in its manufacture. He also held 
that if the Middleton master bakers were 
debarred from maintaining the high 
quality of their bread while their rivals 
in Cork, etc., were given a free hand, the 
local bakers would be bankrupted. 

Mr. Barrie went on to say that the 
workers in Cork City and other cen- 
ters should use their influence with mas- 
ter bakers in other districts to use local 
flour, and if so the Middleton bakers 
would fall into line. He added that his 
firm had sent a letter to the tariff com- 
mission in favor of a tariff on imported 
flour. 

Mr. Walsh supported Mr. Barrie’s ob- 
servation, and said he used 60 per cent 
local flour and 40 per cent high class 
imported flour. He was obliged to use 
the latter to meet the keen competition 
of rival concerns. 

Mr. Carey, of the town council, said 
that in his opinion the tariff commission 
would favor an import duty. One thing, 
however, does not seem to have struck 
those who favor a tariff, and that is that 
all the speeches and the reports in favor 
of one have admitted that, in order to 
turn out the present high quality of 
bread, bakers have had to resort to 40 
per cent imported flour, $0 if a tariff on 
flour came into existence it looks as if 
the bakers in the south of Ireland would 
be faced with the alternative of a loaf 
of bread made from Irish flour, which 
according to their own admission is not 
as good as one made from a mixture of 
imported high grade flour, or bread made 
from a percentage of imported flour, for 
which a higher price would be asked. 

Public opinion, apart from that of mill 
operatives, is that, even if a tariff is in- 
troduced, bakers still will import a per- 
centage of foreign flour in order to keep 
the quality of their bread up to the 
present high standard, and that the only 
thing a tariff would do would be to in- 
crease the cost of bread to the public. 
As mill operatives seem to be the most 
aggressive, public opinion probably will 
not have much weight, and it looks as if 
a tariff is inevitable. 

oo 

NEW ELEVATOR AT MARSEILLES 

Wasurinoton, D. C.—A grain elevator 
recently was opened by the Compagnie 
des Docks et Entrepots de Marseilles in 
that port, according to information re- 
ceived from the American consul, B. F. 
Hale, by the United States Department 
of Commerce. The event was hailed as 
one of much importance to the city, for 
it means that the local port facilities 
have been greatly extended and modern- 


ized. The new elevator is situated along- 
side the Bassin d’Arene, and has a ca- 
pacity of about 22,000 tons. 
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NEW YORK 


A careful canvass of the trade last 
week indicated that the total volume of 
sales reached fair proportions. While in 
many cases buyers were too overwhelmed 
by the rapidity with which prices ad- 
vanced to make purchases, business was 
reported to be good by a sufficient num- 
ber of brokers to indicate a fair total. 
It was very evident that these resulted 
only where the prices were attractive, 
where mills either had made a lucky 
wheat purchase or where they were very 
desirous of business. 

Flour prices followed wheat very 
closely on the upturn, but in view of the 
unsettled condition of feed, did not al- 
ways come down to the full extent of the 
break. Nearly all quotations were con- 
tained within a 50c range, and on some 
grades even narrower limits prevailed. 

Reselling in Evidence.—There was con- 
siderable reselling where flour had been 
booked at low levels, many of the trade 
preferring to take the cash profit and 
run the risk of having to replace at high- 
er levels. Resale prices were not very 
far below those of the mills, however, 
but just enough to be attractive. 

Large Buying Not Expected—No 
large buying movement is felt to be im- 
minent, since the trade, as a whole, is 
afraid to come in when the market is 
rising so rapidly, and when it starts to 
go down they always are sure it is head- 
ed straight for the bottom, and are de- 
termined to await that point. Brokers 
expect hand-to-mouth buying for imme- 
diate needs until the market is more 
stable. Stocks are not believed to be 
large, but on an uncertain market are 
generally drawn on pretty heavily before 
big replacements are made. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, April 21, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $8.50@9 
bbl, standard patents $7.80@8.40, clears 
$7.10@7.35, high glutens $8.90@9.20; 
hard winter short patents $8@8.50, stand- 
ard patents $7.60@8.15; soft winter 
straights, $7.60@8.35. 


NOTES 


The offices of William T. Burke, flour 
broker and exporter, New York, will be 
located in Room 447-S, Produce Ex- 
change, after May 1. 


Walter Benedict, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, returned last 
week from a cruise of about two months 
through the West Indies. 

L. G. West, secretary, and Joseph 
Weidemann, Jr., sales manager, of the 
Quaker City Flour Mills Co., Philadel- 
phia, called at this office on April 17. 

Howard W. Adams, sales manager for 
the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, spent three days in New York last 
week, with headquarters at the offices of 
the Frank R. Prina Corporation. 

Visitors on ’change last week included 
Frank Kell, president of the Wichita 
Falls (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., and 
officer in various other southwestern mill- 
ing companies, and Arthur W. Cutton, 
grain, Chicago. 

The Bakers Club, Inc., New York, has 
sent out a notice that the first golf party 
of the season will be held at the Mont- 
clair (N. J.) Golf Club grounds on May 
16. This will be a competitive affair, 
as the members of the Philadelphia Bak- 
ers’ Club have been invited as guests. 

Two out-of-town millers visiting local 
flour men last week were W. E. Foster, 
of the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., the guest of F. O. Seaver, and 
H. O. Frank, of the Miller Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, and president of the Rugby 
(N. D.) Milling Co., the guest of Samuel 
Knighton. . 

The National Biscuit Co. reports net 


income for the first quarter of 1928 of 
$3,795,131, after depreciation and taxes, 
equal, after preferred dividends, to $1.64 
a share earned on 2,046,520 common 
shares, against $3,823,925, or $1.66 a 
share, for the previous quarter, and $3,- 
756,668, or $1.62 a share, in the March 
quarter of 1927. 


M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, New York, and 
William J. Morris, Jr., of the New York 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, who have been on a West In- 
dian cruise with their wives, returned 
last week, reporting wonderful weather, 
good golf and a thoroughly enjoyable 
trip. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., report for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1928, net profit 
of $440,237, after interest, depreciation 
and taxes, equivalent, after deducting 
the dividends paid on both classes of 
preferred stock, to $3.35 per share 
earned on 100,240 shares of common 
stock outstanding. This compares with 
$414,898, or $3.14 a share, for the corre- 
sponding period of 1927. 


Flour clearances from the port of New 
York for the week ending April 14, as 
compiled by the Barr Shipping Corpora- 
tion, were unusually high, totaling 113,- 
966 bbls. Extraordinarily large ship- 
ments were reported to central Europe 
and the British Isles, those of over 10,- 
000 bbls including Hamburg 23,467, 
Glasgow 11,700, Copenhagen, 13,000, 
Saloniki 11,700 and Rotterdam 10,530. 
Wheat clearances totaled 1,283,963 bus. 


Several local macaroni manufacturers 
were among those who attended the hear- 
ing in Washington on April 19, and pre- 
sented their views before the committee 
on standards of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Among those from New York 
were William Culman, of the Atlantic 
Macaroni Co., Inc., vice president of the 
American Macaroni Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., A. Ronzoni, of the Ron- 
zoni Macaroni Co., Brooklyn, Frank 
Patrono, of the Independent Macaroni 
Co., Mount Vernon, G. Garisse, of the 
Keystone Macaroni Co., Lebanon, Pa., 
and Thomas Toomey, of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Macaroni Co. 


oe 


PHILADELPHIA 


There was continued strength in flour 
last week, with mill prices generally 
higher in sympathy with the continued 
upward movement of wheat. The ad- 
vance, however, restricted business. Buy- 
ers generally were unwilling to follow 
the rising views of sellers, and transac- 
tions consequently were small, to tide over 
immediate necessities. Prices, basis 140- 
lb jutes, April 21: spring first patent 
$8.75@9.10 bbl, standard patent $8.25@ 
8.75, first $7.25@7.50; hard winter short 
patent $8.25@8.65, straight $7.80@8.30; 
soft winter straight, $7.75@8.35. 


NOTES 


A son was born on April 14 to Mr. 
and Mrs. S. P. Brown. Mr. Brown is 
local agent of the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
R. W. Goodell, vice president of the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, and 
S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & Co., 
feed plant engineers, Chicago. 

Edgar Blair, who for many years rep- 
resented here the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is expected to soon re- 
enter the flour business. For the past 
two years, he has been engaged in other 
lines. 


On April 21, Mayor Harry A. Mackey 
gave a dinner to Richard Weglein, di- 
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rector of wharves, docks and ferries, and 
to consuls of foreign nations stationed 
in this city. Representatives of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, members of the Ship- 
ping Board and also officials of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation, attended the 
dinner. " 


The annual meeting and election of 
directors of the Maritime Exchange was 
held on April 19 in the Bourse. Direc- 
tors John W. Liberton, Charles E. Math- 
er, James Potter, William E. Bernard 
and Charles E. Davis, Jr., were unani- 
mously re-elected. The only new mem- 
ber of the board is E. W. Stringfield, 
traffic manager of the Philadelphia Tide- 
water Terminal, who was elected to suc- 
ceed Emory R. Johnson, who recently 
resigned. 

J. C. Jackson. 
o> 


BUFFALO 


A further advance in flour resulted 
last week, due to wheat prices, and local 
mills reported a very dull demand. 
Prices on April 21 were 25@35c higher 
than a week before. Sales managers 
repeat that the trade has little faith in 
the advance, and are content for the 
present to satisfy their immediate needs. 
Shipping directions were decidedly light. 

Kansas mill representatives reported 
trading very slow, and foresee a contin- 
ued hand-to-mouth buying until the end 
of the present crop season. 

Quotations, April 21, cotton 98’s, f.o.b., 
Buffalo: spring patents $8.55@9 bbl, 
standard patents $8.25@8.35; Kansas 
short patents $9@9.15, second patents 
$8.70@8.85; No. 2 semolina, 4%%c lb, 
bulk, New York. 

Rochester quotations, April 21: spring 
patents $8.80@8.85, pastry $8.80@9.25, 
rye $7.85, 98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 15-21 ..... 255,500 189,525 74 

Previous week .. 255,500 191,151 75 

Year ago ....... 238,000 165,930 71 

Two years ago... 238,000 152,156 64 

Three years ago. 238,000 188,682 79 
NOTES 

The $3,000,000 _ six-story, concrete, 


lake-and-rail terminal warehouse of the 
Terminals & Transportation Co., situated 
a few miles north of the south entrance 
to Buffalo harbor, will be formally 
opened this week. 

Howard Allen, formerly district man- 
ager of The Fleischmann Co. at Buffalo, 
has been promoted to the Philadelphia 
branch of that organization. Last week 
27 of his business associates tendered 
_ a farewell dinner at the Hotel Stat- 
er. 


James G. McKillen, formerly treasurer 
of the Corn Exchange of Buffalo, on 
April 19 was elected president of that 
organization. Mr. McKillen, who is presi- 
dent of the J. G. McKillen Grain Cor- 
poration, has been on the floor of the 
exchange since its formation in 1906. 
Cyrus C. Lewis was re-elected vice presi- 
dent and Edgar B. Black was elected 
treasurer. 


Owing to the recent death of Louis W. 
Rammacher, general superintendent of 
the Concrete-Central, Electric and Mu- 
tual elevators, operated by the Eastern 
Grain & Elevator Corporation, the official 
staffs of these plants have been reorgan- 
ized, and the following superintendents 
and assistants named: At the Concrete- 
Central, Leon R. Lavigne has been made 
superintendent, with John F. Ehnders 
assistant superintendent; at the Electric 
elevator, Charles Peglau has been ap- 
pointed superintendent, and William 
Rammacher assistant; at the Mutual 
James O. Burns is now superintendent, 
and John Mack assistant. 


oc] 


BALTIMORE 


Local flour buyers balked again last 
week, and refused to buy at the current 
cost of wheat. Most mills advanced 
prices, but a few were apparently ever 
ready to sell for quick shipment at a 
good discount under competitors and the 
present cost of manufacture. The ad- 
vance in soft winters so far on the crop 
has been about $2.50 bbl, with some mills 
holding out for $3 or more, while that 
in springs and hard winters has been 
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scarcely more than $1, with many mills 
holding out for $1.50 or more. The sea- 
son’s business in soft winters has been 
fairly good, despite a poor export de- 
mand, while that in springs and hard 
winters has been disappointing. 

Sales last week were confined mainly 
to near-by soft winter straight at $7.45 
@7.75 in secondhand cottons, with some 
mills asking well over $8, bulk, for the 
same thing, and a round lot of hard win- 
ter short patent at a good discount un- 
der the present cost of production. Local 
buyers appear to have sufficient stock for 
60 days or more, yet all are complaining 
of competition and dull trade. 

Nominal closing prices, April 21, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65¢ 
more in wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $8@8.25, standard 
patent $7.50@7.75; hard winter short 
patent $7.85@8.10, straight $7.35@7.60; 
soft winter short patent $8.35@8.60, 
straight (near-by) $7.60@7.85. 


NOTES 

Milton A. Smeak, chief flour inspector 
for the Chamber of Commerce, has re- 
turned to business after a fortnight’s 
illness. 

Edward L. Davis, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, sailed April 21 on the 
White Star liner Celtic for a two months’ 
business and pleasure trip to Europe. 

Duane R. Rice, president of the City 
Baking Co., was on ’change April 18 for 
the first time in weeks. He said he just 
wanted to see what was the matter with 
the market. 

Wallace Calvert, of the Manassas 
(Va.) Feed & Milling Co., who visited 
this market last week, has applied for 
membership in the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce. 

A. R. Selby, secretary-manager of the 
Liberty Milling Co., Germantown, Md., 
on ’change April 19, said the growing 
wheat in his section was greening up 
nicely and showing decided improvement. 

Visitors last week included L. C. Chase, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, 
St. Louis, and George E. Pierce, presi- 
dent of the Western Elevating Associa- 
tion, Inc., grain, Buffalo. 

Edward D. Legg, of Legg & Co., flour 
and grain commission, who was badly 
hurt recently in an automobile accident 
and operated on at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, has been moved to his home 
and is now making rapid progress 
toward recovery. 

“Wheat is no geranium,” was once 
truly said by the late Richard G. Mac- 
gill, for many years president of the C. 
A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the Pa- 
tapsco Flouring Mills at Baltimore and 
Ellicott City, Md., when wheat was be- 
ing forced up on reports of crop dam- 
age from freezing and thawing, winter 
killing and what not, as is the case at 
present. 


C. H. Dorsey. 
oC 
BOSTON 
The sharp advance in prices of flour 
early last week shut off demand, only 


an occasional sale being reported. The 
advance was believed to be purely specu- 
lative, and flour buyers did not have 
much confidence in the situation. This 
attitude was verified by the decline at 
the close of the week, when demand had 
fallen off to practically nothing. 

While stocks carried by local distrib- 
utors are only moderate, there is no 
inclination to lay in supplies ahead of 
immediate needs. As stocks at near-by 
lake ports are reported ample, flour 
needed can be obtained in a hurry. This 
situation is general at all New England 
distributing points. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 Ibs, in sacks, on April 21: spring 
patents, special $9.25@9.50, standard 
patents $8.50@9.25, first clears $7.60@ 
8.65; hard winter patents, $8@8.90; soft 
winter patents $8.40@9, straight $7.70@ 
8.75, clear $7.60@8.35. 


* + 


Memberships in the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange are difficult to obtain. 
With a limited membership of 200 ac- 
tive members and a good demand, the 
value of certificates has advanced from 
about $100 a few months ago to several 
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hundred dollars. The last sale reported 
was at over $700. The affiliation of the 
Boston Curb Exchange with the Boston 
Grain « Flour Exchange is working out 
satisfactorily. Louis W. DePass. 


Koonce 
PITTSBURGH 


The soaring price of flour was an out- 
standing feature of the market last week, 
put there was not the slightest inclina- 
tion by consumers to make purchases of 
substantial volume. Some mill repre- 
sentatives endeavored to interest large 
consumers in what they termed attrac- 
tive prices, but to no avail. The onl, 
activity noted was in the hand-to-mou 
purchasing on the part of small bakers. 

The price last week was upward for 
both springs and hard winters. Sales 
made were of established brands. Low 
protein hard winter standard patent ap- 

d to hold up well. Shipping di- 
rections showed improvement. 

Clears were higher and held firmly, 
with an active market. Soft winter wheat 
quotations were the highest for many 
months. Naturally, flour sales were 
light. Semolina was quoted at 4%c lb, 
f.o.b., Chicago. Sales were light and 
shipping directions fair. 

Hour rices, April 21, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$8.25@9 bbl, standard patent $7.75@ 
8.25; hard winter short patent $8@8.75, 
standard patent $7.25@8; hard winter 
low protein standard patent $7@7.75, 
clears $6.75@7.50; soft winter, $7.75@ 
8.50, bulk. 

NOTES 

T. F. Bayha, baker, Wheeling, W. Va., 

was a week end visitor here. 


J. J. Lind, of the Minneapolis offices 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., recently 
visited the local offices. 

A. L, Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill., recently spent several 
days in the Pittsburgh district. 

F. G. Sears, of the Pittsburgh sales 
force of the Washburn Crosby Co., was 
the victim of a serious mishap on April 
15, with the result that he is now in 
Mercy Hospital with a broken jaw and 
a fractured left leg. Due to some dis- 
arrangement of his automobile, the ma- 
chine swerved and struck a beacon in 
front of the Carnegie Library, wrecking 
the car and injuring Mr. Sears, who was 
the only occupant. C. C. Larus. 


YORK (PA.) FLOUR MILLS 
ORGANIZED BY C. HOSMER 


New Yorx, N. Y.—A new corporation, 
headed by Calvin Hosmer, millers’ agent, 
Boston, known as the York Flour Mills, 
Inc. has purchased the Cordorus mill 
at York, Pa., and will take possession 
on June 1 of this year. This mill has a 
capacity of 400 bbls, and after the first 
year of operation it is planned gradually 
to increase it. 

The officers of the corporation are Cal- 
vin Hosmer president, F. G. Updegrove 
vice president, and Joseph Weidemann, 
Jr, treasurer. Directors: Calvin Hos- 
mer, F. G. Updegrove, Joseph Weide- 
mann, Jr., W. B. Webb, president of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., and 
D. F. Phelps, formerly president of the 
New England Bakery Co., Boston. The 
plant will be under the management of 
Joseph Weidemann, Jr., formerly sales 
Manager for the Quaker City Flour Mills 
Co., Philadelphia. 

oo 

NEW ENGLAND MERGER RUMOR 

The Hathaway Baking Co., the Com- 
munity Bakeries, Inc., and the Dolly 
Madison Baking Corporation, are report- 
ed planning to merge. The Hathaway 
company has plants at Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Waltham, Salem, Worcester, 
Walden and Malden, Mass., Syracuse 
and Utica, N. Y., and Providence, R. I. 

Community Bakeries, Inc., has 
Plants at Brighton and Campello, Mass., 
and the Dolly Madison company is situ- 
ated at Springfield, Mass. 

oS 

Rares egy A. KRUG BAKING CO. 

rge A. Krug, formerly of the Con- 
tinental Baking "Cnapecetion, together 
with several associates, has organized the 

rge A. Krug Baking Co. Its capital 
stock is $500,000. A plant will be built 
at Jamaica, N. Y. 
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SEATTLE 


Flour quotations were advanced 25@ 
85c last week, but failed to awaken buy- 
ers in north coast markets to book, ex- 
cepting for near-by requirements. Most 
large epee had previously contracted 
for sufficient flour to carry them into the 
new crop, and those that have not, refuse 
in most cases to discount the future. 

Interior mills made moderate sales of 
soft wheat flour to the Middle West and 
Southeast last week, and both interior 
and coast mills to the Atlantic seaboard 
and the gulf, and most of them operated 
at good capacity to take care of large 
sales previously made. 

The sale of hard wheat flour to the 
Atlantic seaboard, which had been stead- 
ily gaining for some years, has suffered 
a serious setback this crop year, though 
probably only temporary, on account of 
the excessive piemiums commanded by 
Montana high protein wheat and by 
Washington dark northern spring and 
dark hard winter. 

Flour Prices —Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, April 20: family 
short patent $8.30@8.80 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6.90@7.20, 98's; 
standard patent $7.55@7.85, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.90@9.05, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8.90@9.75; Montana, 
$8.20@8.90. 

Export Trade—tThe strength in wheat 
has placed flour still further out of line 
with foreign markets. The export situa- 
tion is so unpromising that some mills 
are not even naming prices at which 
they would sell, aside from which the 
tightness with which wheat is held would 
make it very problematical whether flour 
sales could be covered at the present 
quotations for wheat. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 15-21 ..... 46,800 24,738 43 
Previous week .. 46,800 22,457 48 
Year ago ....... 46,800 12,384 26 
Two years ago... 52,800 13,244 25 
Three years ago. 52,800 16,473 31 
Four years ago.. 52,800 35,723 69 
Five years ago... 52,800 25,536 48 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 15-21 ..... 57,000 42,418 74 

Previous week .. 57,000 43,702 77 

Weer GSO. .ccrsce 57,000 17,795 31 

Two years ago... 57,000 23,694 42 

Three years ago. 657,000 10,113 18 

Four years ago.. 57,000 13,143 23 

Five years ago.. 57,000 18,160 32 
NOTES 


Eastern grain quotations, bulk, coast, 
April 20: No. 2 yellow corn $44 ton, No. 
8 $43; No. 2 oats, $47.50; No. 2 barley, 
$43.50. 

W. S. Allen, export manager of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., is in Java on 
a trip around the world, visiting all po- 
tential markets for Pacific Coast flour. 
He will be in England in June. 


There has been some new crop wheat 
contracting recently. July white was 
bought last week at $1.41 bu, sacked, 
coast, which was 15c lower than cash 
wheat was selling for at the same time. 


Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports from Seattle and Tacoma the first 
half of April: to Boston, 1,810 bbls; 
New York, 1,610; Philadelphia, 260; Bal- 
timore, 950; Charleston, 7,055; San Fran- 
cisco, 14,845; Los Angeles, 6,950. 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of April: to Amster- 
dam, 5,625 bbls; Glasgow, 3,285; Lon- 
don, 2,145; Taku Bar, 26,300; Hongkong, 






17,350; Tsingtao, 4,875; Manila, 14,390; 
Cebu, 10,875; Tloilo, 6,350; Zamboanga, 
590; Shanghai, 5,485; Amoy, 7,500; 
Honolulu, 5,400; Singapore, 250; Corinto, 
1,160; Acajutla, 800; Salaverry, 100; 
Callao, 125. 

oso 


PORTLAND 


Flour was firm last week, but local 
business was not large. List prices on 
April 21: family patents $8.45 bbl, sec- 
ond hard wheat $8.15 and second blue- 
stem $7.85, in straight cars. 

Trading with the Orient continues re- 
stricted, but some business with South 
and Central America is reported. There 
have also been fair sales by tidewater, 
and by interior mills to southeastern 
points, the flour from the coast cities 
to go by steamer to the gulf. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 66,900 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

po OE SS) ee ees 21,508 32 
Previous week ......cccees 22,874 34 
WO BBD cc ccnsccvecccosese 23,631 38 
Wwe FEROS OHO .occcccavies 26,252 42 
Three years ago .......... 34,712 55 
POUPr FORTS GHO .ccccccccce 35,953 57 
Five years ago ..........-. 33,888 54 


SHIPSTEAD BILL OPPOSED 


A vigorous protest against the passage 
of the Shipstead bill, now before Con- 
gress, providing for repeal of the grain 
standards act, was sent by the Portland 
Merchants’ Exchange on April 20 to 
Senator McNary, chairman of the Sen- 
ate agricultural committee. The tele- 
gram follows: 

“The grain committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of Portland, in session 
today, unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: ‘That the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of Portland protests against the 
passage of senate bill No. 2533. Pass- 
age of this bill will result in chaotic 
conditions throughout the country, and 
seriously affect exports.’ Urge you to 
make vigorous protest and protect our 
interests.” 

NOTES 

Wheat exports last week were 18,666 
bus to Peru, 17,667 to Belgium and 29,- 
866 to Scandinavia. Rye exports were 
2,429 bus to Belgium. 


The visible wheat supply at Portland 
and Astoria on April 21 was 1,181,972 
bus, an increase of 12,900 for the week. 
The total a year ago was 658,287 bus. 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 4,846 bbls to Ecuador, 52 to 
Peru, 210 to Colombia, 690 bags to 
Charleston, 564 to Philadelphia, 12,109 to 
New York and.-6,208 to Boston. 


In order further to improve the serv- 
ice of the Merchants’ Exchange, the 
grain committee has authorized the in- 
Stallation of a private wire, which will 
carry continuous quotations of the Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and Winnipeg mar- 
kets, and the Liverpool range, as well as 
market comments. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


oo 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour prices remain steady to firmer, 
and the trade, generally, is of the opin- 
ion that they will not decline before the 
effect of new crop offerings is felt. Lo- 
cal mills, on April 14, announced an ad- 
vance of 40c on family flour. Northern 
blue-stem flours have shown the least 
effect of the advance in wheat, and still 
can be bought at fairly attractive prices. 
The trade, however, is more heavily 
booked on blue-stems than on hard 
wheats, but prices on the latter are too 
high to tempt buyers. Export demand 
for cut-offs and straight grades has been 
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fairly active, and several good-sized sales 
to Central and South America have been 
reported by San Francisco exporters, for 
shipment from north coast mills. 

Quotations, April 20, basis 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents $9@ 
9.20 bbl; Idaho family patents, $8@8.20; 
Montana top patents $8.75@9, clears 
$6.50@6.70; Kansas patents, $8.25@8.75; 
Dakota top patents, $9.50@10; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $7.50@ 
7.70; Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.70@ 
8; northern straight grades, $7@7.25; 
California pastry, $6.50@6.70. 


NOTES 

Frank Cross, of the Taylor Milling 
Co., Los Angeles, was in San Francisco 
recently. 

The South End warehouse, Broadway 
and Battery Street, San Francisco, has 
been leased to Gerald E. Stiefvater, San 
Francisco flour jobber and bakery sup- 
ply merchant. 


At the bimonthly meeting, on April 17, 
of the San Francisco Flour Dealers’ As- 
sociation, members voted to. change dis- 
count terms allowed bakers from 10c 
bbl, 10 days, to 1 per cent, 10 days, ef- 
fective July 1. 


At the general meeting of the San 
Francisco Grain Trade Association, on 
April 17, the members voted to apply for 
a license to deal in futures of wheat, 
corn, oats and sorghums, on the local call 
board. Pit transactions, heretofore, have 
been confined to barley. 


In a recent horseshoe throwing tourna- 
ment, held by employees of the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., San Francisco, Sher- 
man C. Draper, assistant manager, and 
former champion horseshoe thrower of 
Spokane, Wash., lost in the final game to 
Mr. Melody, of the warehouse squad, by 
a score of 21-14. 

E. M. Lirsrncer. 
oo 


LOS ANGELES 


Flour prices remain firm in the local 
market, with very little new buying re- 
ported by mills. Most deliveries were 
on long-term contracts. Bakers seem to 
be afraid to do any extensive buying at 
this time. Better conditions, with an in- 
creased demand, are anticipated next 
month. 

Quotations, April 19, car lots, basis 
Y’s: hard wheat seconds, $8.50 bbl; 
blended seconds, $8.30; California pastry, 
$7.70; Kansas straight grade, $8.20; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $8; Dako- 
ta straight grade, $9.20; Montana 
— grade, $8.70; Washington pastry, 
$7.50. 


* * 


No action was taken April 18 by direc- 
tors of the Globe Grain & Milling Co. 
on proposals to reduce the par value of 
the shares and increase thé dividend rate 
on the common, according to O. H. Mor- 
gan, president. Regular quarterly divi- 
dends of $1.50 on the common, $1.75 on 
the first preferred and $2 on the second 
preferred were declared. Directors dis- 
cussed the plans for splitting up the 
stock and raising the common dividend, 
but decided to defer action. 


oo 


OGDEN 


Numerous orders were booked by Og- 
den mills last week, prices remaining 
firm after advances in the previous week. 
There was keen interest shown by deal- 
ers and bakers in the Southeast, as well 
as in California and the Rocky Moun- 
tain districts. Shipping instructions were 
numerous. Ogden’s larger mills con- 
tinued capacity operations, and smaller 
mills worked at about 50 per cent. 

Quotations for the southeastern mar- 
kets were unchanged, being on the fol- 
lowing basis, April 21: high patents $8.95 
@9.80 bbl and straights $8.80@8.90, car 
lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other lower 
Mississippi River common points. To 
Utah and Idaho: family patents $7.80@ 
8.50, second patents $8.10@8.50 and 
straights $7.55@8.10, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. To California: first patents $8.40 
@8.45, second patents $8.30@8.45 and 
straights $8@8.45, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. 

W. E. Zupranrn. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—There was a steady demand 
for all grades of millfeeds last week, 
and smaller offerings. There was a brisk 
call by mixers and dealers, and from the 
East, mainly for prompt shipment. There 
also was some business in deferred ship- 
ment, especially for standard middlings. 
Spring bran was quoted, April 21, at 
$36.50@37 ton, hard winter bran $36.75@ 
37, standard middlings $37@37.25, flour 
middlings $39.50@40, and red dog $40 
@41.50. 

Milwaukee.— Increased demand and 
wintry weather caused an advance in 
millfeed last week, bran being $1.50 ton 
higher, standard middlings $2.50, flour 
middlings $1@1.50 and red dog $1. In- 
quiry was mostly for mixed carload lots 
for immediate shipment. May shipments 
were offered at discounts. Handlers are 
not willing to go very far ahead in mak- 
ing commitments. Quotations, April 21: 
spring bran $36.50@37 ton, winter bran 
$37.20@387.70, standard middlings $37@ 
37.50, flour middlings $38.50@39.50 and 
red dog $39@39.50, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Lowis.—Millfeed has resumed a 
very strong position. Prices advanced 
materially last week, particularly on 
gray shorts. All feeds from the West 
are moving at higher levels, and better 
prices are prevailing for those sold by 
local millers in mixed cars. Quotations, 
April 21: soft winter bran $36.50@37 
ton, hard winter bran $36.25@36.50, and 
gray shorts $39.50@4l1. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis—With the larger city 
mills out of the market for April ship- 
ment, and country offerings exceptional- 
ly light, millfeed prices have advanced 
$1.50 ton. Inquiry is only moderate, so 
that the strength is due almost wholly 
to scarcity of spot supplies. Standard 
middlings are in good demand, and again 
are selling higher than bran. Because 
of the scarcity of the latter, buyers are 
turning to flour middlings. ‘These and 
red dog are moving better than for some 
time. Pork is commanding high prices 
now, so that feeders are showing more 
inclination to take hold of the heavier 
feeds. ‘The undertone of the market is 
strong, and millers are bullish. They 
look for prices to advance, rather than 
decline, and are not discounting quota- 
tions for May shipment. They quote 
bran at $34.50 ton, standard middlings 
$34.50@35, flour middlings $36.50@38, 
red dog $38.50@39, wheat mixed feed 
$35.50@37, and rye middlings $31@82, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


April 24 Year ago 
PERT CCL Ee O. sé @34.50 $28.00@28.50 
Stand. middlings.. 34.50@35.00 27.50@28.50 
Flour middlings... 37.00@37.50 31.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 38.00@38.50 35.00@36.00 


Duluth—Inquiry for millfeed came in 
more slowly last week, and showed less 
urgency on the part of buyers. Mills 
announced that offerings coming to them 
were generally under the market basis, 
with the result that little or no business 
was worked, aside from the split car 
trade with flour sales to regular custom- 
ers. One mill is still out of the market, 
striving to get caught up on old con- 
tracts. 

Great Falls—Millfeed remains firm, 
with millers still experiencing a good 
demand for prompt shipment. Supplies 
are not accumulating, which lends 
strength to the market. Quotations, 
April 21, f.o.b., mill: bran, $25@26 ton; 
wheat mixed feed, $26@27; standard 
middlings, $27@29. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Millfeed is in a much 
stronger position. All classes of buyers 
who previously had been holding out on 
purchases are again in the market, and 
available supplies of both bran and shorts 
are quickly absorbed. The best demand 
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is for shorts. April bran was quoted on 
April 21 at $34.25@34.50 ton, May $33 
@33.50, June $32@382.50, and equal parts 
July, August and September $27.50. 
April shorts were quoted at $39.50@40 
ton; red dog, $40.50. 
Atchison-Leavenworth. — Millfeed has 
advanced almost as quickly as wheat. 
Last week mills were selling shorts free- 
ly within a range of $35@40 ton, mill- 
run bran sold at $37@37.50, and shorts 
at $34.50@35. Even at these figures, 
mills were unable to supply the demand 
which has sprung up from the short in- 
terest. Many mixed car buyers and 
mixed feeders have been holding back 
on their requirements, but now, as a re- 
sult of better mill operations, are en- 
deavoring to cover April needs. 


Hutchinson.—Further strengthening of 
millfeed prices occurred last week. Gray 
shorts particularly were in demand, and 
prices soared to new high levels. De- 
mand for feed has again become wide- 
spread, and seems to find mills wholly 
without supplies. Quotations, April 20, 
Kansas City basis: bran, $34@35 ton; 
mill-run, $36@38; gray shorts, $38@40. 

Salina.—Millfeed is again in strong 
demand, following a slump of several 
weeks. Prices are stronger, but have not 
reached the former high level of the sea- 
son. Quotations on April 19, basis Kan- 
sas City: gray shorts, $37@38 ton; mill- 
run, $36@37; bran, $33.50@35. 

Wichita—Millfeed continues strong, 
due to continued cool weather holding 
back pastures. Quotations, April 20, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $1.75 per 100 
Ibs; mill-run, $1.85; shorts, $1.90. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed is stronger, with 
prices somewhat higher and output still 
further reduced. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted, April 20, at $41 ton, mixed 
feed $42 and middlings $42.50@43. 

Indianapolis.—There was little change 
in millfeeds last week, though the price 
tendency was upward. Manufacturers 
are holding their prices firmly. Offer- 
ings of bran and standard middlings 
were scarce. Quotations, April 21: 
spring bran $40@41 ton, hard winter 
bran $40@41, standard middlings $39@ 
40, flour middlings $39@41 and red dog 
$42@43. 

Evansville.—Millfeed quotations, April 
20: bran, $40 ton; mixed feed, $41; 
shorts, $42. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.—Though brokers booked fair 
orders for millfeed last week, business 
declined, due to an advance in prices. 
Most sales are for current and immediate 
future wants. Buyers have been holding 
off, expecting lower prices, and are ex- 
pected to continue their hand-to-mouth 
policy. Mills are reported operating on 
a slightly better basis. Quotations, April 
20, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat bran, basis 
100-Ib bags, $44@45.50 ton; gray shorts, 
$45.50@47; brown shorts, $44.50@46; 
red dog, $49.50@51. 

Memphis.—Instead of the expected 
stimulation of demand for flour and 
larger output of millfeed, offerings do 


not increase and prices are firm and up 
$1 ton. Buyers are taking as little .as 
possible, and are not interested in for- 
ward offers. Wheat bran traded in a 
small way at $38 ton for prompt on 
April 21, while shippers asked $42.50@ 
43.50 for gray shorts, although manufac- 
tured kinds were slightly lower. 

Nashville.—Millfeed trade was less ac- 
tive last week, though a fair demand for 
wheat bran and middlings continued, 
Pasturage is showing some improvement, 
though late on account of cold weather. 
Prices remained unchanged. Quotations, 
April 21: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $37@40 
ton; standard middlings, $39@42. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed is higher, despite 
the increase in flour price, and trading 
is reported as only normal. Quotations, 
April 20: red dog, $46 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $45@46; standard middlings, 
$42.50@43.50; standard bran, $42.50@ 
43.50. 

THE EAST 

Buffalo—Millfeed continued practical- 
ly unchanged last week. Quotations, 
April 21: spring bran, sacked, $37.50 
ton; standard middlings, $37; red dog, 
$41; flour middlings, $40.50; mixed feeds, 
$40.50. 

Baltimore.—Feeds were $1 ton higher 
and in better call last week. Quotations, 


April 21, basis prompt and lake-and-rail - 


shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, 
$41.50@42 ton; soft winter bran, $42.25 
@42.50; standard middlings, $42; flour 
middlings, $44.50; red dog, $45. 

Boston.—A sharp advance in prices on 
domestic wheat feeds occurred last week, 
with light offerings and quiet demand. 
Local stocks are light. Other feeds are 
firmly held, with only a slow demand. 
Quotations, near-by or prompt shipment, 
in 100-lb sacks, April 21: spring bran, 
$43.50@44 ton; hard winter bran, $43.50; 
soft winter bran, $44; standard mid- 
dlings, $43@43.50; flour middlings, $45.50 
@46; mixed feed, $43.50@47; red dog, 
$46; stock feed, $45.50; reground oat 
hulls, $27. No Canadian pure bran or 
middlings were offered for shipment. 

Pittsburgh—Slow business featured 
the millfeed last week. Buyers appeared 
disinclined to make purchases except in 
small lots, and only under pressure. 
Prices were slightly lower and held firm, 
while offerings were light. Quotations, 
April 21: standard middlings, $40@40.50 
ton; flour middlings, $42@42.50; spring 
wheat bran, $39.50@40; red dog, $43.50 
@44. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed was in better 
demand last week, and the market firm 
and higher under light offerings. Quo- 
tations, April 21, prompt shipment: 
spring bran, $42@43 ton; hard winter 
bran, $43@44; soft winter bran, }43@ 
44; standard middlings, $42@43; flour 
middlings, $43.50@47.50; red dog, $45 
@46. 

PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco—Millfeed still is dull, 
with offerings scarce and demand very 
light. Although buyers expect lower 
prices in May, quotations show a strong- 
er tendency. Some north coast mills re- 
port being sold up for May, and are 
offering only June and July feed at the 
same basis. Some Montana feed was of- 
fered last week at $36, but later ad- 
vanced to $37, due to eastern demand. 
Intermountain mills are holding firm, 
and are not anxious to sell at present 
levels. Quotations, April 20, basis car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, April 24, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ......0000 0 Pecvee m $..... @34.50 $.....@..... $..6..@..... $.....@ 42.00 
Hard winter bran ....... «+++. @37.50 @ . cece 34.25@34.50 36.50@37.50 woe + Micesee 
Soft winter bran ....... «a+. Gicesg. capes Wissen eeeee@..... 36.50@37.00 ose @42.50 
Standard middlings* .... 37.50@38.00 34.50@35.00 39.50@40.00 .....@..... «ee» @42.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 40.00@40.50 36.50 @38.00 eeeee@..... 41.00@42.00 «.«@45.00 
WOE GO ves cccigcccvcnes 40.50@41.00 38.50@39.00 .....@4060 .....@..... «2... @45.00 

Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ............ Bs idee @37.50 $42.00 @43.00 $43.50@44.00 $40.00@41.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... «.+-. @..... 48.00@44.00  .....@43.50 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..+.- eas 43.00 @44.00 .....@44.00 40.50@41.50 37.00@40.00 
Standard middlings* .... ..... @37.00 42.00@43.00 43.00@43.50 40.00@41.00 39.00@42.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ....- @40.50 43.50@47.50 45.50@46.00 41.50@42.50 .....@..... 
MOE! GO. oie edicies eyodicqs cess @41.00 45.00@46.00 .....@46.00 43.50@44.50 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOPORtO 2.220000 Fe ceee @ 40.00 $.....@42.00 $.....@48.00 
qWinnipeg ......... seoee «ees - @34.00 éeae’s 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


32.00 
{Fort William basis, 


April 25, 1928 


terms, prompt shipment: Kansas bran 
$44@45 ton; Idaho blended mill-run, 
$38.50@89; Idaho white mill-run, $39@ 
89.50; northern white bran and mill-run, 
$37@87.50; northern standard mill-run, 
$36@36.50; shorts, $38@39; middlings, 
$44@44.50; Montana bran and mill-run, 
May, $37@87.50; Montana low grade, 
$45@46. 

Seattle.—Inactivity in millfeed con- 
tinued last week, Washington standard 
mill-run was quoted at $31.50@32 ton, 
coast. For some time only an occasional 
car of Montana millfeed has been offered 
here. Mixed feed was selling on April 
21 at $32; bran, $31.50; second clear, $44 
@45.50. 

Los Angeles——No change in millfeed 
prices was reported last week. Through- 
out southern California buying is quiet, 
although green feed conditions are con- 
sidered to be not of the best. Produc- 
tion, however, is steady. Quotations, 
April 19: Kansas bran, $44 ton; white 
mill-run, $39; red mill-run, $38; blended 
mill-run, $38.50; flour middlings, $46. 

Ogden.—Influenced both by advancing 
prices for grain and by continued cold 
weather in the mountain states, demand 
was excellent for millfeeds last week. 
Prices remain steady and unchanged. 
On April 21 California buyers were of- 
fered on the following basis: red bran 
and mill-run $39 ton, blended bran and 
mill-run $40, white bran and mill-run 
$41 and middlings $50@52, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other California 
common points. To Utah and Idaho: 
red bran and mill-run $34, blended bran 
and mill-run $35, white bran and mill- 
run $36 and middlings $49@50, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. The Kansas City terri- 
tory absorbed some shipments, quotations 
being: red bran and mill-run $38, blend- 
ed bran and mill-run $39 and white bran 
and mill-run $40, car lots, f.o.b., Kansas 
City. 

Portland.—Millfeed was firm last week, 
with a fair business passing. Prices 
were unchanged at $33 ton for mill-run 
and $48 for middlings, in straight cars. 


CANADA 
Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts in the prairie provinces still is 
very active, although a break in the cold 
weather gives promise of relief. With 
flour buying still at a low level, mills in 
this part of the country report very low 
stocks of millfeed, and in most cases a 
strictly mixed car policy is being ad- 
hered to. Bran and shorts have not 
shared in the recent advance in flour 
prices. Quotations, April 21, basis Fort 
William and Port Arthur: Manitoba 
points, bran $32 ton, shorts $34; Sas- 
katchewan points, bran $32, shorts $34; 
Alberta points, bran $33, shorts $35; 
British Columbia points, bran $33@35, 
shorts $35@37; Pacific Coast points, 
bran $36@38, shorts $38@40. 
Montreal.—Bran, shorts and middlings 
continue exceptionally strong. There had 
been a little slackening in bids from 
buyers in the United States, but this was 
only temporary, and that market is again 
active. Mill stocks are low, and as buy- 
ers throughout the province of Quebec 
continue to press for deliveries in spite 
of the prevailing high prices, the imme- 
diate future does not hold any promise 
of an improvement. Quotations, April 
20: bran $40.25 ton, shorts $42.25 and 
middlings $48.25, jutes, f.o.b., cars, Mont- 
real rate points. At Fort William: 
bran $32, shorts $34 and middlings $0, 
jutes, ex-track, net cash; less when they 
contain mill-run screenings. 
Toronto.—Demand for bran and shorts 
is easing off, and the market is steadier. 
In fact prices are weakening, but no 
changes from figures quoted a week ago 
have been made. Quotations, April 21: 
bran $40 ton, shorts $42 and middlings 
$48, bags included, in mixed cars with 
flour, spot cash terms, delivered, Ontario 
points. 
Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 21, in tons, with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 


1928 1927 1928-1927 
Minneapolis ... 648 1,211 16,968 13,033 
Kansas City... 1,200 1,040 3,040 3,800 
New York .... 19 ome wee eee 
Philadelphia .. 320 240 soe 
Boston ....... 60 11 “—e 
Baltimore ..... 253 122 a 
Milwaukee .... 1 Ses 2 
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_ BAIXED FEEDS | 


Chicago—Demand for mixed feeds 
was quiet last week. With the approach 
of pasturage, buyers are not inclined to 
enter the market in a large way. Direc- 
tions, however, are very good. On April 
91, 24 per cent dairy feeds were quoted 
at $49.50@53 ton, scratch feeds $49@52, 
and mash feeds $61@64. 

Atlanta—With corn prices unusually 

igh and No. 3 white oats selling at 
78%,c bu, the highest price in months, 
mixed feed prices continued upward last 
week, horse feed advancing $2 and chick- 
en and dairy feeds 50c@$1. Brokers 
report they are booking orders only on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Mills, however, 
are operating on a fairly good basis. 
Stocks are very low. Quotations, April 
20, f.o.b., Atlanta: Holland beet pulp 
$47@48 ton, American beet pulp $46.75 
@47; best grade horse feed $50@51, 
lower grades $39.50@41; best grade 
chicken feed $59.50@61.50, lower grades 
$53@54; 24 per cent dairy feed $57.50 
@59, 16 per cent $47.50@49. 

St. Lowis—Demand for mixed feeds 
was spotted last week, due to advancing 
prices causing some buyers to hold back. 
Stocks have been allowed to reach a very 
low level, with the result that much of 
the business that is being done is for 
rush shipment. There is some booking 
for deferred shipment reported among 
manufacturers, indicating that present 
prices are viewed by them as permanent. 
High grade horse feed was quoted, April 
21, at $49.50 ton, high grade dairy feed 
$54, and scratch feed $55.50. 

Nashville—Mixed feeds were selling in 
fairly steady volume last week. Dairy 
feeds were most wanted, while poultry 
feed was in fair demand. The market 
was unchanged. Quotations, April 21: 
dairy feed, at Nashville mills, 100-lb 
bags, $41@51 ton; poultry scratch feed, 
$49@56; poultry mash feed, $60@76; 
horse feed, $40.50@48. 


Memphis.—Continued increases in the 
cost of raw materials caused mills to ad- 
vance quotations on their products $1@2 
ton last week, but consumers were not 
inclined to take mixed feed faster than 
needed, The late spring is causing the 
crop start to be delayed. Movement is 
nearing normal in some districts, but 
still behind where home production last 
season was large. The high prices will 
stimulate increased effort to produce 
feedstuffs at home. Dairy and poultry 
feeds are moving about as well as ex- 
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pected, and late pastures help the for- 
mer. 


Toronto.—Business in mixed feeds is 
slower. Buyers are not placing any 
more orders than are necessary to sup- 
ply immediate requirements, on account 
of high prices. No changes took place 
last week. Quotations, April 21: oat 
chop $56 ton, oat and barley chop $53, 
crushed oats $54, corn meal $51, feed 
wheat $57, oat feed $35, chick feed $66, 
mixed car lots, net cash terms, delivered, 
country points. 

Indianapolis.—There was a fair de- 
mand for mixed feeds last week, in spite 
of strong price tendencies. Jobbers and 
retailers were good buyers. The late 
spring, which curtailed pasturage devel- 
opment, has done much to aid sales. 
Most of the buying is in small lots, and 
the tendency is toward extreme caution. 
Quotations, April 21: high grade dairy 
feeds $54@55 ton, scratch feeds $52@54, 
and mash feeds $65@66. 


Montreal_—Prices of millfeeds are 
steady, and all mills report a fair de- 
mand. Quotations, April 19, car lots, 
jute bags, f.o.b., tracks, Montreal rate 
points: barley meal, $51.25 ton; oat 
moulee, $55.25; mixed moulee, $54.25; 
small lots, $1 more. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—Cottonseed has been almost 
exhausted, and few mills are operating. 
Stocks are being disposed of, but prices 
are so high nearly all buying is from 
hand to mouth, and expected to con- 
tinue so until mills start on the new 
crop next fall. Prices were unchanged 
last week, but the tendency is upward, 
due to short stocks. Quotations, April 
20, f.o.b., Atlanta: $47@48 ton asked 
by mills here, $45.50@46 by mills else- 
where in this district; 8 per cent, $51@ 
52; cottonseed cake, $43@44.50; cotton- 
seed hulls, sacked $18@19, bulk $15@16. 


New Orleans.— Cottonseed products 
were steady last week. Due to frost 
and freezing weather in certain sections 
of Louisiana, it will be necessary to re- 
plant large areas. It is doubted in some 
quarters if anything like a normal crop 
will be produced in this area, as many 
planters, who have not recovered from 
last year’s flood, are not in a position to 
buy seed. It was reported that some 
mills offered to sell seed on very gen- 
erous terms, but that government offi- 
cials have prevented them on the ground 
that the seed was infected. Export de- 
mand was fair. Quotations, April 19: 
choice cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$48.50@49 ton; choice meal, 8 per. cent 


$52.50@53; hulls, 


ammonia, sacked, 
sound quality, $15. 

Memphis.—Buyers are having to pay 
steadily rising prices for cottonseed meal, 
and quotations were up sharply last 
week. Because of widespread necessity 
for replanting cotton areas killed or 
damaged by recent cold weather, mills 
are selling their seed for that purpose, 
which means a smaller supply of meal. 
Mixers entered the market for more of 
their needs, and found offerings scarce 
and holders tight, so the local basis 
jumped to $56.50 for 41 per cent and to 
$59 for 43, with predictions of even high- 
er prices if demand for seed for replant- 
ing continues. 

Kansas City—Demand for cottonseed 
meal is good. Quotation, April 21, basis 
Kansas City, $59.40 ton. 

Milwaukee—Cottonseed meal was firm 
last week, and advanced $1@2. There 
was a consistent demand, while produc- 
tion was limited. Quotation, April 21, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $54@61 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal continues to 
advance, and on April 21 it was quoted 
at $60.50 ton, Chicago. There was a 
fair demand, but due to high prices, the 
trade only took on current needs. 

Boston.—There are practically no of- 
ferings of cottonseed meal for Boston 
shipment until the latter part of May. 
Local demand is quiet. Shippers nomi- 
nally quoted meal, April 21, for May 
shipment at $55.25@66.75 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, Boston points. 

Pittsburgh—Fair activity was noted 
in cottonseed meal last week, with offer- 
ings somewhat heavier. Prices were firm. 
Quotations, April 21: 43 per cent protein, 
$61.50 ton; 41 per cent, $59. 

Buffalo—There was a good demand 
for cottonseed meal last week, and prices 
advanced $2@2.50. Quotations, April 
21: 41 per cent, $62.50 ton; 43 per cent, 
$65. 

Los <Angeles.— Cottonseed products 
were slow last week, with prices steady. 
Green feed conditions are not very good, 
and greater demand is expected. Cotton- 
seed meal was quoted, April 19, at $48 
ton. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal is un- 
changed. Owing to high prices, no busi- 
ness is being done. Nominally it was 
quoted, April 21, at $62 ton for 43 per 
cent protein, in car lots, Toronto freights. 

oo 

Over $95,000,000 worth of merchandise 
enters Tientsin, China, every year, the 
share of the United States being about 
20 per cent. 





) FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, April 23, and on 
the corresponding date in 1927, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
ML ne andcvebbassenca $27.50 $34.00@34.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 28.00 34.00@34.50 
ree eee 28.00 34.00@34.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 36.50@37.50 
AA 35.00 36.50@37.00 
po Ae 29.50 34.00@34.50 
Old process oil meal... 49.00 49.50@50.00 
Bran® ........s+++++++ 37.00 42.50@43.00 
BEIBGNIBRS® ccc cccccece 37.50 42.50@43.00 
WUE EE ccc nscdace 44.50 45.50@46.50 

Duluth— 

BPAR Scccccccccccscccce 88.60 $6.00@36.60 
Middlings ............ 28.50 35.00@35.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 37.00@37.50 
Country mixed feed... 29.50 37.00@37.50 
MOG GOR secccccedscne 35.00 37.560@38.50 
St. Louis— 
EE ice cks peso eseveese 28.00 35.00@36.00 
Brown shorts ........ 31.00 34.50@35.00 
Ce SOE 00 0k 0-64.50 34.00 36.00@38.00 
OBS GOOE sc scccvccvoce 10.00 18.00@19.00 
Hominy feed ......... 27.00 33.00@34.00 

Buffalo— 
ee DEO ccc cdccececs 32.50 38.00@38.50 
MEME. be Kedcwcbescereces 32.00 37.50@38.00 
Standard middlings ... 33.00 38.00@38.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 40.50@41.50 
Mee GOS .cvcscicceses 38.00 42.50@43.50 
Heavy mixed feed..... 36.00 40.00@41.00 
ee eee eee 44.50 656.00@56.50 

Kansas City— 

PUPS DRAM .nccccccsecs 27.00 34.00@34.50 
MOE, 60 sce gacecncescee 26.50 34.00@34.50 
Brown shorts ........ 28.00 36.50@37.50 
Gray Gherte .ccccccses 29.50 38.00@38.50 
PIOU GO cc cccccccccce 37.50 40.00@40.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 36.50 42.50@43.50 
PUPS DORM cv sscvvccsce 36.50 42.50@43.00 
eee WOE scceccedes 36.00 42.00@42.50 
Spring middlings ..... 37.00 41.00@41.50 
TOE GOR. ccvecccscccese 44.00 44.00@45.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 43.50@46.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 30.50 37.20@37.70 
Bram .....eeeeeeeeeee6 30.50 36.50@37.00 
BEIGRUNES cccccccecess 31.00 37.00@37.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 38.50@39.50 
ee Ge Ae bese teacess 38.00 39.00@39.50 
Rye feed ............. 27.00 33.00@33.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 37.00 54.00@61.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 24.00 34.00@35.00 

Hominy feed* .......... 33.00 43.50@44.00 

Gluten feed{t ........... 29.60 ....@§38.70 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis .........++. $8.30 $9.10 
rrr rre ry 7.00 9.10 
Bt. Leowle ..cccccccccees ose 7.50 
Kansas City ...cccccece 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .......0..00.% 5.70 6.50 
Bwualo ..nccccccccccces cece 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. +100 Ibs. §April- 

May. 


oo 
The consumption of fruits and vege- 
tables by the United States public is 
now almost twice what it was 10 years 
ago. 
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Range of Bran Prices 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Firm premiums on all kinds 
of wheat featured the local cash market 
last week. A brisk demand prevailed 
for hard winters and springs. Local 
mill buyers were in the market, and a 
good business was also done with outside 
mills in general. Red winter premiums 
were higher, and buyers are bidding up 
in order to get supplies. Local stocks, 
however, are mostly held for accounts 
of millers, and there is practically noth- 
ing available for sale. Trading basis, 
April 21: No. 1 red 48@45c over May, 
No. 2 red 42@44c over, No. 3 red 38@ 
40c over; No. 1 hard 4144@5'%c over, No. 
2 hard 2@4c over, No. 3 hard May price 
to 2c over; No. 1 dark northern spring 
2Y,@5Y,c over, No. 2 dark northern 1 
@3¥,c over, No. 1 northern: 1@4c over. 
Sales made late in the week: No. 1 hard, 
$1.614,@1.621, bu; No. 1 northern, $1.59 
@1.60; No. 1 mixed, $1.604. 


Minneapolis.—The cash wheat market 
has shown considerable strength, pre- 
miums following the advance in the op- 
tion. Millers and shippers have been in 
the market daily, particularly for protein 
offerings, and premiums on top grades 
are fully 1@2c bu higher, compared 
with the option, than a week ago. Du- 
luth, of course, is competing with Min- 
neapolis for offerings, the former want- 
ing them for eastern milling account. 
The present trading basis for 58-lb 
wheat is as follows: 15 per cent protein 
58@64c bu over May; 14 per cent, 48@ 
54c over; 13 per cent, 32@38c over; 12¥, 
per cent, 20@25c over; 12 per cent, 11@ 
14c over; 11.5@11.9 per cent, 6@l1lc 
over; 11 per cent or under, May price 
to 5c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
21 was $1.32144@1.53, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.314,@1.43. No. 1 amber closed 
on April 24 at $1.354,@1.514%4, and No. 
1 durum at $1.3414,@1.414. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
21 was $1.463%,@2.00%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.453,@2.014%. No. 1 dark 
closed April 24 at $1.493,@1.98%%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.4834@2.00%. 

Based on the close, April 24, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.35 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.33; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.38, No. 1 northern $1.36; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.33, No. 1 northern $1.31; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.22, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.20. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to April 21, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis .. 95,513 58,990 82,963 82,611 
Duluth ...... 100,097 36,677 58,463 93,591 





Totals .....195,610 95,667 141,426 176,202 


Duluth—A lighter wheat movement 
was on from the country last week, but 
receipts held up comparatively well. 
Owners seemed satisfied with prevailing 
high prices and anxious to take advan- 
tage of the premiums to dispose of sur- 
plus holdings. Choice and high protein 
milling wheat was a little difficult to get. 
High prices were secured on some cars. 
Spring premiums on the top range ad- 
vanced 8c and low lc, with durum 
steady. Low protein offerings moved, 
but buyers as a rule wanted 12 per cent 
and better. No. 1 dark northern closed, 
April 21, at $1.514,@2.014% bu; No. 2 
dark, $1.494%,@1.994%; No. 8 dark, 
$1.474%,@1.954%,; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.494,@1.944%,; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.493,@1.513%,; No. 1 dark hard Mon- 
tana, $1.493,@1.72%. Future market for 
both spring and durum recorded peak 
prices on the crop. Advance brought on 
liquidation, erasing gains entirely. Du- 
rum, in addition, lost several cents. 
Rumor of export business at the close of 
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the week lifted that market up mod- 
erately. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 


o——Amber durum——_ -—-Durum—, 
April No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
14... 142% @166% 141% @166% 161% 161% 


16... 143% @167% 142% @167% 162% 162% 
17... 141% @165% 140% @165% 160% 160% 
18... 144 @168 143 @168 163 163 
19... 1435 @167% 142% @167% 162% 162% 
20... 189% @163% 138% @163% 158% 158% 
21... 140 @164 189 @164 159 159 

Winnipeg.—After a week of consider- 
able fluctuation, wheat closed on April 
21 slightly lower than in the preceding 
week. Crop reports from the winter 
wheat area of the United States were 
the chief influence here, and prices 
touched new high marks. Speculators 
were active, and quotations declined 
when heavy liquidation followed the ad- 
vances. Considerable spreading opera- 
tions between this and United States 
markets have been in evidence. In the 
cash wheat department, only a car lot 
business has been done. Spreads are 
practically unchanged. Millers and ter- 
minal interests have been about the onl 
buyers, and these on a small scale. Cas 
No. 1 northern closed, April 21, at 
$1.5534 bu, basis in store, Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 

Kansas City—There has been a fairly 
good supply of milling type wheat here, 
and mills, especially those outside of 
Kansas City, have been buying heavily. 
Elevators took the off grades. Prices 
are 2@8c higher, although in the middle 
of last week they reached even higher 
levels. Quotations, April 21: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.51@1.95 bu, No. 2 $1.50@1.93, 
No. 3 $1.48@1.92, No. 4 $1.44@1.88; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.90@1.96, No. 2 $1.89@ 
1.90, No. 3 $1.85@1.90, No. 4 $1.80@1.88. 


St. Louis.—Offerings of soft wheat 
were very scarce last week, and the mar- 
ket was strong. With several cars good 
country run Missouri and Indiana No. 
2 red on the market, buyers paid about 
5c advance over the previous high price 
and 5lc premium over the May. West- 
ern red and soft white wheat also were 
cleaned up. All offerings of hard wheat 
were taken at a substantial advance in 
premiums. A good shipping demand 
prevailed all week. Receipts were 293 
cars, against 238 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, April 21: No. 2 red $2.08 
bu, No. 3 red* $1.97@1.98; No. 1 hard 
$1.61@1.62, No. 2 hard $1.60. 

Toledo.—Cash red wheat is very tight. 
Receipts are light. Premiums are stead- 
ily advancing and were up to 40c over 
Chicago May on April 20, when the bid 
for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, was 
$1.95. Delivered price on No. 2 red, 
Toledo, April 19, was $2.083@2.04. Wheat 
still is salable at these levels, in spite 
of its not finding reflection in flour prices 
and sales. 


Indianapolis—Wheat closed higher 
last week. Offerings were light. Mill- 
ers seem rather anxious to get wagon 
wheat. It is freely predicted that wheat 
will pass the $2 mark this week. Quo- 
tations, April 21: No. 2 red $1.94@1.96 
bu; No. 2 hard, $1.58@1.61. 

Nashville——Wheat ruled exceptionally 
strong last week. Red continued its up- 
ward trend. Trading was quiet, buyers 
hesitating to pay the high prices, and at 
the same time holders were not pressing 
it on the market, as they apparently 


anticipate still further advances. Mills 
have made some inroads into surplus 
supplies, and it is thought have only 
moderate stocks. No. 2 red, on April 
21, was quoted at $2.05@2.10 bu, Nash- 
ville. 

Atlanta.—Movement of wheat contin- 
ues light, due to lack of buying by mills 
save for immediate or near future wants, 
occasioned by exceptionally high prices. 
Large mills are reported having a fair 
surplus, but supplies are not up to nor- 
mal, as little buying has been done since 
prices began to advance several weeks 
ago. Mills are operating fairly well, 
however—slightly better than at this 
time last year. 

Milwaukee.—Red winter wheat made 
the greatest gain in the cash market last 
week, closing 7c above the previous one. 
Mixed and durum varieties were 3c high- 
er, and hard winter 2c. Receipts were 
very light. A good demand prevailed, 
especially for soft wheat. Quotations, 
April 21: No. 1 hard winter, $1.58@1.59 
bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.92@1.99; No. 1 
mixed, $1.57@1.59; No. 1 durum, $1.46 
@1.47. 


Portland.—Wheat was active last week 
in the country, where southeastern de- 
mand was a factor, but trading was 
quiet here, as prices continue well above 
an export basis. Cash quotations at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, April 21: Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.60 bu; soft white and 
western white, $1.49; hard winter, $1.38; 
northern spring and western red, $1.39. 
A good volume of new crop contracting 
was done last week. White wheat was 
bought at $1.43 bu for July delivery, 
$1.42 for August and $1.41 for Septem- 
ber. 





Ogden.—Reports received here indi- 
cate that country elevators are being 
cleared rapidly of all stocks of soft 
white wheat, and that little hard is held 
in storage, excepting at mill and terminal 
elevators. Prices, April 21: No. 2 dark 
hard $1.52@1.64 bu, No. 2 hard winter 
$1.28@1.48, No. 2 soft white $1.44@1.57, 
No. 2 northern spring $1.67@1.76, mill- 
ing-in-transit billing, freight paid to Og- 
den. 

Seattle——Wheat was in a very firm 
position last week in the interior and 
at tidewater markets. In addition to the 
general bullish news, good milling de- 
mand for high protein and soft white, 
and an active demand for soft wheats 
for shipment east, influenced holders in 
demanding high premiums. Quotations, 
No. 1, sacked, coast, 30 days’ shipment, 
April 20: soft and western white, $1.54, 
bu; western red, $1.4514; hard winter, 
$1.42%4; northern spring, $1.47; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.631,; Big Bend dark 
northern spring, 13 per cent protein, 
$1.641,,; Big Bend dark hard winter, 13 
per cent protein, $1.6114. 


San Francisco. — Wheat continues 
strong, with active demand for milling 
grades, which are very scarce. Consider- 
able is being shipped into this market 
from the north coast and intermountain 
states. Quotations, April 20, basis 100’s, 
bulk, delivered, San Francisco: No. 2 
hard white, $2.65; feed, $2.60. 


Baltimore——Cash wheat on April 21 
was 1314c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand nil and stocks, 
nearly three times more Canadian than 
domestic, showing a decrease of 678,000 
bus. Closing prices, April 21: spot No. 
2 red winter, domestic, $2.02, bu; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, 
$2.024%,. The local market, while com- 
paratively bare of domestic stock, opened 
the week at $1.95 and moved upward un- 
til April 19, when it touched $2.04¥, offi- 
cially and $2.05 unofficially, ending the 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


‘Week ending ,v 











cs July 1 to—————, 
Wheat to— April 14,’28 April 16,’27 April 7,’28 April 14,’28 April 16, ’27 
Se essnnes0ss00ods eked 208,000 261,000 33,000 9,820,000 8,527,000 
United Kingdom ....... 647,000 |. ae ee ee 35,652,000 35,099,000 
Other Europe .......... 310,000 608,000 92,000 40,564,000 53,241,000 
CE. Shee ascccdesess  sthebe C000 ...- wwecer 38,937,000 18,013,000 
Other countries ........ 44,000 34,000 133,000 9,619,000 17,160,000 
__... BOERTXE EEE SL 1,209,000 1,190,000 258,000 134,592,000 132,040,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit... *%227,000 353,000 222,000 12,589,000 13,919,000 
Meee T Peer ol i 88,000 238,000 195,000 33,303,000 13,866,000 
CORD 06s ckhder dss consesseehe 653,000 295,000 1,106,000 14,688,000 14,293,000 
CRED os cect dbsascesceueeeebs 103,000 48,000 53,000 5,502,000 3,869,000 
RPO. cc.c-cccregecessvvesecsncee 165,000 58,000 21,265,000 8,192,000 


26,000 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 1,139,000 bus; flour, 57,400 bbis. 


April 25, 1928 


week at $2.02144. Exports were 

bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Caneinne 
wheat last week were 16,330 bus; stock 
817,942, ; 

New York.—Wheat last week climbed 
to new high levels for the year. The 
action was sharp, and trading decidedly 
active. Most of the movement seemed 
to be based on crop reports. Export 
demand was light. Cash grain quota- 
tions, April 21: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, nominal; No. 1 dark spring, cif, 
domestic, $1.71, bu; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.784%4; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.76%,; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, nominal, 

Philadelphia.— Wheat advanced 10¢ 
early last week, but there was practically 
nothing doing, and the market is nomi- 
nal, Gustailone, April 21, car lots, in 
export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $2 
bu; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.99, 

Toronto.—Deliveries of winter wheat 
at country points are so light that it is 
difficult to get quotations covering actual 
sales. The country roads are in bad con- 
dition, and farm traffic is at a low ebb, 
Some districts in southwestern Ontario 
say they have no more wheat to come 
out. Quotations, April 21: car lots at 
country points $1.45@1.50 bu; wagon 
lots at mill doors $1.38@1.42, according 
to freights. Compared with a week ago, 
western wheat is fractionally lower. No, 
8 northern is quoted at $1.49 bu, car 
lots, track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending April 21, and the 
closing prices on April 23, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 5814,@62%c, 58%,@ 
60%4c; No. 2 rye, $1.233, @1.28%,, $1.25% 
@1.26%%; barley, 85@96c, 86@96c. 

Chicago.—The cash oats market was 
exceedingly strong last week, and offer- 
ings were readily disposed of. No. 2 
white were quoted at 653,@71,c bu, 
No. 3 white 64@6814c, and No. 4 white 
621,@68c. Cash rye also was firm, but 
receipts were very light. Buyers picked 
up the light offerings daily. No. 2 was 
quoted around $1.2814@1.29 bu. 

Duluth—tThe highest market for the 
season prevailed in oats last week. Ele- 
vator demand was constant; feeding in- 
terest narrow. Sale of No. 2 and No. 3 
white as high as 621%4c bu; No. 4, Gle, 
low range, 57%,c. Close for No. 3 white, 
track, 573,@61%,c, but unchanged basis, 
Chicago May to 4c under. Business in 
barley was restricted because of the light 
supply. Receipts continue to run light, 
with all offerings readily taken. Sales 
ranged 87@94c. Closing basis, 84@93c, 
an advance of Ic. Reflecting strong 
wheat prices and seaboard business to 
Europe, rye scored a sharp advance into 
new high level. May hit top at $1.30/, 
an advance of 5%4c in four days, then 
steadied, only to immediately come under 
liquidation, wiping out the gain, and 
finally firming, closing at $1.25. 

Milwaukee—Cash rye held unchanged 
here last week, but closed firm. Barley 
was 2c higher, and oats gained 3%4,c. The 
cash end of the business was not so ac- 
tive. There is a good demand, but re- 
ceipts are very light. Quotations, April 
21: No. 2 rye, $1.27@1.2714 bu; No. 3 
white oats, 62@67c; malting barley, 95c 
@$1.06. 

Indianapolis.—There was an_ increase 
last week both in demand and price of 
oats and other coarse grains. Offerings 
were scarce, and it is apparent that 
speculation was being indulged in. Oats 
quotations, April 21: No. 2 white, 63@ 
64c bu; No. 3 white, 614,@62',c. 

Buffalo—An actual scarcity has de- 
veloped in spot oats, with prices touch- 
ing the highest level in eight years. Re 
ceipts are very small, and there evident- 
ly is no relief in sight. 

Pittsburgh.—Oats took a decided up- 
ward trend last week, with the result 
that buyers only took their actual needs. 
Offerings were light, and the better 
grades appeared most in favor. Quota- 
tions, April 21: No. 2 white, 73@75 
bu; No. 3 white, 71@72c. 

Philadelphia. — Oats advanced 5%4¢ 
early last week, but subsequently eased 
off 2c, with buyers lacking confidence. 
Quotations, April 21: No. 2 white, 15@ 
78c bu; No. 3 white, 72@74c. 
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FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 




















Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Minneapolis 
May July 
146 147% 
148% 149% 
150% 151% 
146 % 147% 
145% 146% 
147% 148% 
St. Louis red 
May July 
e 175 
193 176 
May July May July 
April 17..142 138% April 20..142% 138% 
April 18..143 139% April 21..141% 137% 
April 19..144 140% April 23..142 138 
Winpipeg Duluth durum 
April May July May July 
Boeweces 152% 154% 140% 141% 
18....:- 154% 156% 143 144 
19...00. 154 156 142% 148% 
20....+- 151 153 138% 139% 
Bia veve 150% 152% 139 140% 
Se 151 153% 140 141% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
April May July Ma June 
vadece 159 163% 138% 140% 
18...06. 158% 161% 140% 143% 
| ee 160% 164% 138% 141% 
Besccces 158 162 138% 140% 
> ee 157% | a 
33...... 158 Deen!) | jh éewin! — ewer 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
April May July May July 
Phas os 102% 105% 94% 97% 
BBs veces 104% 108 96% 100 
Oe 106% 110% 99 102% 
eee 104% 108% 97% 100% 
ar 105% 109% 98 101% 
BB cccce 105% 109% 98% 101% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
rrr 60% 53% 57% 55% 
See 63 54% 59% 57% 
ae 64 56% 60% 58% 
a 62% 55% 58% 56% 
re 61% 54% 58% 56% 
) ane 61% 53% 58% 56% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
Deetes 129% 124% 123% 119% 
ere 131% 126% 124% 120% 
| a 131% 127 125% 120% 
Se 127% 123% 122 117 
MVeseus 128% 124 121% 118 
er 130% 126 123% 119% 
FLAXSEED 
Minnea) Duluth 
April May July May July 
ae 224% 226% 227% 227% 
er 2256 226% 228% 228% 
Sarr 225% 227 228 228% 
aoe 223 225 225% 226 
es cee 223% 225 226% 227% 
Was «x6 223% 225% 226% 227% 





San Francisco—Barley is unchanged, 
with local trading light and export busi- 
ness dormant. European buyers appar- 
ently are awaiting new crop prices. 
Prospects for the coming California crop 
are exceptionally good. On April 20, 
basis 100’s, sacked, feed was quoted at 
$1.90. Oats are unchanged, with only 
eastern white offering at $2.35 per 100 
Ibs, bulk, delivered, San Francisco. 


United States—Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 

afloat at the principal markets of the United 

States at the close of the week ending 

April 21, 1928, and April 23, 1927, as re- 

ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 

cultural Economics, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

Canadian 

-American— -—in bond—, 

Apr. 21 Apr. 23 Apr. 21 Apr. 23 

1928 1927 1928 1927 


Wheat ...... 61,193 43,950 8,222 9,364 
Rye ..eeeeeee 5,420 9,568 78 328 
Corm ...eeeee 39,957 42,765 eee eee 
Barley ...... 4,365 3,912 166 354 
Oats ....... + 13,377 32,908 31 312 
Flaxseed .... 1,826 1,838 ees 17 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on April 21 (figures for 
the corresponding date of last year shown in 
parentheses): wheat, 1,105,000 (416,000); 
rye, 111,000 (1,312,000); corn, 727,000 (1,444,- 
000); barley, 9,000 (81,000); oats, 93,000 
(304,000). 





FI d—Receipts, Ship te and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 21, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 








Minneapolis .. 57 43 104 221,250 713 
Chicago ...... 48 10 ° ee ain 
New York ... 416 es e° ee ee ee 
Duluth-Sup, .. *21 15 20 70 492 1,183 
*Mill receipts not included. 
Rye—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 21, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 71 34 47 151 368 3,114 
Kansas City... 2 ee 2 +» 106 137 
Chicago ...... 17 10 ee 4 


New York .... 2 186 .. 675 62 350 
Philadelphia. 20 2 34 2 19 «12 


Boston ....... 25 ee ° ee 29 5 
Baltimore .... 1 14 ee ee 6 62 
Milwaukee ... 1 7 12 10 es Tr 
Duluth-Sup. . 161 230 39 8,8303,611 4,065 
Buffalo ....... -. 835 ee 115 4,065 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


April 7— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .689,000 665,000 526,000 
TRRDOTES. occ cccvccvcee 133,400 130,900 43,951 
TMAMOPES .cccccccccces 12,600 11,400 11,840 

Stocks on April 7— 

At terminals ........ 71,925 52,886 37,391 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 126,675 90,614 73,598 

Week's decrease ..... 5,700 8,638 6,236 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
——Week ending—, July 1, 1927, to 
April 14 April 7 April 14, 1928 

akks | Rees 8,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-—— Week ending—, 
April 14 April 7 
133,000 70,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
April 14, 1928 
12,737,000 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, April 21: No. 
2 white, domestic, 73@74c bu, as to 
weight; No. 3 white, domestic, 72@78c. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending April 21, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mpls, ...... 1,019 767 987 60019,453 9,351 
Kan. City.. 562 553 987 739 5,950 7,311 
Chicago .... 268 281 256 587 eee eee 
New York.. 585 1,3651,306 1,225 1,733 1,361 
Philadelphia 4 131 220 128 621 758 
Boston ..... 72 10 80 64 382 315 
Baltimore .. .. 358 344 


608 1,116 1,553 
3 


Milwaukee... 12 7 8 30 eee ose 
Dul.-Sup. .. 844 770 104 2,509 22,558 8,092 
Toledo ..... 29 146 93 108 eo eee 
Buffalo +. 12,156 212 6,410 8,112 





Oate—R: ipt » Shi + and ae. L 
Receipts, shipménts and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 21, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 335 96° 856 718 4,569 9,402 
Kan. City... 90 39 114 24 70 539 
Chicago ...1,052 664 968 602 ee or 
New York.. 270 150 43 396 165 990 
Philadelphia 17 30 18 37 62 165 
Boston ..... 18 24 se oe 12 18 





Baltimore .. 12 18 ee ee 33 61 
Milwaukee... 67 90 116 499 eee eee 
Duluth-Sup. 19 ee «. 674 462 6,838 
Toledo ..... 16 393 22 250 eee eee 
Buffalo .... «. 84 ++ 105 359 286 





Barley—Receipts, Ship te and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 21, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 202 93 292 375 973 874 





Kansas City... 5 1 13 +» 118 2 
Chicago ...... 104 172 19 32 ee ee 
New York .... 5 75 #154 200 118 246 
Philadelphia. . 3 1 1 es a 2 
Boston ....... 17 eo 17 ee 67 ae 
Baltimore .... 2 2 45 +» 116 57 
Milwaukee ... 91 138 34 40 ee es 
Duluth-Sup. .. 69 82 so” eo FO 636 
BDUERIO voc cues -. 1,364 ee +» 159 178 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
April 20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 1,387 30 135 Tr 
Gi Dee adc coves 4,548 171 317 222 
GOR, GUE soc 008 1,965 94 191 788 
Sask. Pool 

Mes ] scicccse 5,445 79 119 348 

BEO.. Bivedc clades 6,572 85 176 124 


Private elevators. 38,895 1,392 2,223 610 
Afloat for winter 














storage ....... 7,261 

Totals ........ 66,072 1,850 3,162 2,092 
Year ago ....... 33,755 2,797 3,692 2,483 
Receipts ........ 277 152 7 
Rail shipments.. 126 56 9 9 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. l northern.. 113 Durum ........ 442 
No. 2 northern.. 817 Kota .......... 18 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor. 22 White spring... 75 
No. 3 northern..6,519 Winter ........ 2 
BEG. © cccveczece 2,243 Others ......... 8,636 
No. © wccscvccee PTEVOLO ocecsecs 38,895 
We. 6 ccccccwees SAR ABORE cscvccdvc 7,261 
Pe eee 79 

\ _. | re 66,072 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No, 3 C. W...... TE GQRROTS ccccccce 159 
No. 8 C. W... 0. 101 Private ........ 1,392 

ern 10 
2. ere 14 , | Pee 1,850 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on April 14, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 

from Totals 

pre- April 16 


Week 
ending 





Wheat— April 14 vious week 1927 
United States*... 67,429 —1,439 48,396 
United Statest... 2,508 —549 2,082 
CRBS cocorccce 137,322 —2,925 100,446 

BOGAN ou cinis ees 207,259 —4,913 160,924 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


DOGRES cocccccses $75,600 —500 80,500 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

WORE. occ ccewese 282,859 —5,413 231,424 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

TOCRES ev ccccvece 43,121 —1,204 46,460 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

OONED ce cvessics 26,729 —1,549 47,614 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
United States—_—__, 


East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
GUEF Tou iccs 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
ye a 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 .... 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Oe, B wccres 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
BOGE cvass 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 

1928— 
. a 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
oe eee 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
March 1 ... 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 

Week ending— 
April 7 .... 68,868,000 3,057,000 71,925,000 
April 14 67,429,000 2,508,000 69,937,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 654,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec, 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 

1928— 
Jan. 1.....147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
Feb. 1.....152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 
March 1...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 

Week ending— 
April 7....140,247,000 212,172,000 76,100,000 
April 14...137,322,000 207,259,000 


75,600,000 
*Broomhall, . 


Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1927— 1928— 
July 1 ....1385,563,000 Jan. 1....295,042,000 
Aug. 1 - 128,647,000 Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Mch. 1....308,309,000 


Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 Week ending— 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 April 7....288,272,000 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 April 14...282,859,000 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending April 21, in bushels 
(0000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 50 29 148 239 1,586 614 
Kan. City... 549 60 884 262 8,018 4,186 
Chicago ...1,364 928 869 876 eae tae 
New York.. 53 27 265 .. 87 31 
Philadelphia 5 37 «101 14 70 88 
Boston .....  «. 1 ss es ieee 6 
Baltimore... 14 35 129 190 392 


Milwaukee.. 77 44 540 1,240 ass 

Dul.-Superior 15 a “* =m 151 15 
Toledo ..... 14 65 10 25 wae TT 
Buffalo .... .. 661 oe os 567 5,532 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 
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Rye PRODUCTS | 


Milwaukee.—Rye flour continues to ad- 
vance, but buyers purchase only from 
hand to mouth. Mills have not been able 
to convince them that the bullish market 
will likely continue. The winter rye crop 
in Wisconsin will be smaller this year 
than in 1927, as the condition on April 1 
was only 78 per cent normal, compared 
with 90 a year ago and with 89 per cent, 
the 10-year average. Winter killing of 
rye has been serious in the principal pro- 
ducing area, due to lack of snow. Quo- 
tations, April 21: fancy white patents 
$7.15@7.45 bbl, medium $6.60@7.10, and 
dark $4.50@4.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapolis——Current rye flour in- 
quiry is reported to be the lightest on 
the crop. Some of the larger companies 
say they have not booked a car lot order 
this month. ‘They, however, have had 
better than an average year to date, and 
are not complaining. They still have or- 
ders on hand, while the less-than-car lot 
trade is steady. Because of the com- 
paratively high prices, buyers limit pur- 
chases to actual needs. Millers look for 
a continuance of the present policy of 
buying only a few barrels at a time until 
the new crop is made. Pure white is 
quoted at $7.15@7.25 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure medium 
$6.45@6.55, and pure dark $4.25@4.40. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 7,429 bbls flour, compared with 
10,191, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week, 

Chicago.—Current sales of rye flour 
are only in single cars. Directions are 
good, and it is reported that some Jewish 
bakers are reselling at low prices. The 
local output last week totaled 1,400 bbls, 
against 1,400 the previous one. White 
was quoted, April 21, at $7.15@7.60 bbl, 
jute, medium $6.60@7.10, and dark $4.25 
@A.75. 

Duluth—Sharp and wide advances 
that carried rye to a high level for the 
crop had the effect of shutting out flour 
buyers last week. The break later only 
accentuated the already nervous tension 
of the outside trade. Quotations, f.o.b., 
mill, April 21, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $7.30 bbl; No. 2 straight, $6.60; 
No. 3 dark, $4.15; No. 5 blend, $6.50; 
No. 8 rye, $5.95. 


New York.—Buyers last week could 
not be induced to follow the high prices 
for rye flour that many mills quoted, 
and sales were made at the lower end 
of the range. White patent, in jutes, 
was quoted, April 21, at $7.70@8.25 bbl. 


Indianapolis—Demand for rye flour 
last week was limited to small emergency 
orders, and most of them for immediate 
shipment. The local rye crop promises 
to be one of the poorest in years, and it 
is predicted that this grain will continue 
to mount. Quotations, April 21: white 
$6.75@6.90 bbl, jute, medium $6@6.25, 
and dark $4.50. 


Boston.—Rye flour advanced 15c early 
last week, but was easier at the close. 
Demand ruled slow. Rye meal and pure 
dark rye also were higher, but there was 
little inquiry. Quotations, April 21: 
choice white patent rye flour, $8@8.15 
bbl, standard patents $7.55@7.70, me- 
dium light straights $7.30@7.45, medium 
dark straights $6.80@6.95, rye meal 
$6.40@6.50, pure dark rye $5.35@5.50, all 
in sacks. 





Pittsburgh—Rye flour prices were 
considerably higher last week. Demand 
was very light, most of the rye bread 
bakers appearing to be well stocked. 
Quotations, April 21: pure white $7.75@8 
bbl, medium $6.50@7 and dark $4.75@ 
5.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


Baltimore——Rye flour, which at one 
time was held above $8 for top grade, 
last week had a setback as a result of 
Germany taking profits instead of ship- 
ment on its late purchases of the grain. 
Nominal quotations, April 21, in 98-lb 
cottons: pure top white patent $7.50@ 
7.75 bbl, straight $6.60@6.85 and dark 
$4.85@5.10. 


Philadelphia.—Offerings of rye flour 
were light last week, and the market 
higher under a fair demand. Quotations, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERICAN BAKER 


April 21, in 140-lb jute sacks: $7.85@ 
8.20 bbl for white, $7.25@7.50 for me- 
dium and $5.75@6 for dark. 

oo 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Mixers are again in the 
market for ground screenings, but buy- 
ing is limited. However, with the mar- 
ket almost bare of supplies, any pur- 
chasing is sufficient to send prices up- 
ward. The present level is fully $1 over 
last week. Heavy seeds are quoted at 
$26@27 ton, medium $21@24 and light- 
weight $18@19, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mill 
oats are strong at 47@52c bu, depending 
upon test weight. 

Toronto.—Business in screenings is at 
a standstill, and will remain so until the 
opening of navigation. All-rail delivery 
makes prices too high. A nominal quo- 
tation for reground standard screenings, 
April 21, would be $38.50 ton, delivered, 
all-rail, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Screenings continue very 
scarce. Dealers state that they prac- 
tically are cleaned up, and the small lots 
available are commanding high prices. 
Current brokers’ quotation for refuse 
screenings is $15 ton. 


|  @ATMEAL | 


Toronto.—Higher prices have checked 
the demand for rolled oats. An advance 
amounting to 20c bbl was made midweek. 
Sales to the retail trade show no activ- 
ity. Quotations, April 21: rolled oats 
$8.30 bbl, in 90-Ib jute bags, mixed cars, 
less 10c for cash, and $7.80 in straight 
cars, on track; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal were fairly good last week, and 
10c higher than previous quotations, and 
mainly for domestic account. A little 
export trade was worked, but in the 
main this department is dull and inac- 
tive, on account of the high price of Ca- 
nadian oats of milling quality. Quota- 
tions, April 21: rolled oats in 80-lb bags 
$3.60, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

Chicago.—There was a very quiet de- 
mand for oat products last week, and 
not much activity is anticipated unless 
conditions change or until the new crop 
moves. On April 21, rolled oats were 
quoted at $3.40 per 90-lb sack, and oat- 
meal $3.75 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—Higher prices were quoted on 
rolled oatmeal last week, with a good 
demand at $3.75, cut and ground being 
$4.12, all in 90-Ib sacks. 

Philadelphia.—There is a fair demand 
for oatmeal, and the market is higher 
in sympathy with the recent strength of 
the raw material. Quotations, April 21, 
$4.40 per 100-lb sack for ground, and $4 
for rolled oats in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on April 24 at $3.35 per 90 Ibs. 


| The Buckwueat MARKET | 


Milwaukee.—Buckwheat quotations are 
unchanged. The market was firm last 
week. Business continues good. Quota- 
tions, April 21: silver hull $2.15@2.40 
per 100 lbs and Japanese $2.40@2.50, 
subject to dockage. 

Toronto.—Some buckwheat could be 
sold if it were available, but there is 
none arriving. On April 21 good quality 
was quoted at 95c bu, f.o.b., shipping 
points. 








oS 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Kansas City.— The dried buttermilk 
market is unchanged. Sales were being 
made in moderate volume at the basis, 
f.o.b., Kansas City, of 7@7¥ec lb, on 
April 21. 

Chicago.—Demand for dried butter- 
milk was fairly brisk last week. Recent 
heavy sales apparently have covered the 
needs of some users, but the smaller 
trade is buying steadily. On April 21, 
it was quoted at 7@7%c lb in car lots, 
and 742@8c l.c.l., Chicago. 
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New Orleans.—Local demand for corn 
was fair last week in the face of a rising 
market. The foreign call was satisfac- 
tory, and shipments during the week to- 
taled 366,369 bus, the bulk of it going 
to Germany. Quotations, April 19: No. 
2 yellow $1.29 bu, No. 3 $1.27; No. 2 
white $1.29, No. 3 $1.27 (for export, 6c 
bu less, sacked); cream meal, $2.621, 
per 100 Ibs; hominy feed, $2.20. 

St. Louis——The advance in corn last 
week was reluctantly followed by buy- 
ers. In consequence, offerings were slow 
in selling, and even though the supply 
was not large, scattering cars were left 
on receivers’ hands. Demand came prin- 
cipally from elevator interests and glu- 
cose plants. Receipts were 148 cars, 
against 280 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, April 21: No. 3 corn, $1.05 bu; 
No. 1 yellow $1.10, No. 2 yellow $1.08Y, 
@1.09; No. 1 white $1.06, No. 2 white 
$1.06, No. 3 white $1.04@1.04¥. 

Atlanta.—There was another advance 
of 8c in western corn prices last week, 
but demand was fairly brisk with mixed 
feed mills, most of which reported oper- 
ating on -a good basis. Dealers, how- 
ever, are buying from hand to mouth 
only, with little promise of improvement 
at the present high prices. Dealer and 
mill stocks of both corn and oats are 
reported exceptionally low. Georgia corn 
is practically exhausted. Quotations, 
April 20, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white 
western corn, with bill, sacked, $1.28@ 
1.29 bu, No. 3 white $1.27@1.28; No. 2 
yellow $1.28@1.29, No. 3 yellow $1.27 
@1.28. 

Nashville——There was a sharp advance 
in prices of corn last week. Buyers have 
been reluctant to take hold on the rising 
market. Shipments of Nebraska and 
Kansas corn are being received. Quota- 
tions, April 21: No. 2 white $1.16 bu, No. 
3 white $1.15; No. 2 yellow $1.18, No. 3 
yellow $1.16. Demand for corn meal is 
routine, shipments being mostly on con- 
tracts closed before recent advances. 
Degerminated cream meal, on April 21, 
was quoted at $2.50@2.60 per 100 lbs; 
hominy feed, $40@42 ton. 

Memphis.—Buyers of corn’ meal 
showed very little interest in offerings 
from the mills last week at current 
prices, causing the belief that purchases 
some weeks ago were larger than be- 
lieved at the time. On April 21 mills 
quoted cream meal, basis 24’s, at $4.75@ 
5.10 bbl for prompt shipment. Resellers 
still are in evidence, and many distrib- 
utors are getting shipments costing near- 
ly $1 less than replacement value. Buy- 
ing by consumers continues from hand 
to mouth. Corn bran is scarce and firm. 
The price on April 21 was $40 ton. Corn 
receipts last week were only 44 cars, 
the rapid advance in price checking buy- 
ing. 

Kansas City.—Corn prices have ad- 
vanced 3@5c. Generally, the market is 
unchanged. Demand is good, especially 
for yellow corn. Quotations, April 21: 
white, No. 2 9714@99c, No. 3 961,@98c, 
No. 4 9444@96c; yellow, No. 2 $1.024,.@ 
1.03%, No. 3 $1.02@1.03, No. 4 $1.001,@ 
1.011%; mixed, No. 2 9714@99c, No. 3 
96,@98Y,c, No. 4 94@96c. 

Chicago.—Only a fair -demand pre- 
vailed for corn goods last week. The 
high prices are restricting sales, and buy- 
ers are only taking on pressing require- 
ments. On April 21, corn flour was quot- 
ed at $2.45@2.60 per 100 lbs, corn meal 
$2.55@2.60, cream meal $2.55@2.60, and 
hominy $2.55@2.60. The cash market 
was active and steady. A good demand 
prevailed all of the week. No. 2 mixed 
was quoted at $1.063,@1.08¥, bu, No. 3 
mixed $1.06, No. 4 mixed $1.024@ 
1.0334, No. 5 mixed $1.0044@1.01; No. 2 
yellow $1.10%@1.11, No. 3 _ yellow 
$1.074,@1.10, No. 4 yellow $1.03@1.05, 
No. 5 yellow $1.01144@1.02%, No. 6 yel- 
low $1@1.02; No. 8 white $1.064%4@ 
1.07%, No. 4 white $1.0434, No. 5 white 
$1.004%,@1.01, No. 6 white 99@991',c. 

Minneapolis.—Spot corn has advanced 
another 2c bu, compared with the option, 
over last week’s level. A brisk demand 
is reported for the light offerings. Ship- 
pers are active, and are taking all the 
good corn offered. No. 8 yellow is quot- 
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ed at Chicago May price to lc lower, 
and No. 4 yellow 3@5c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
21 was 97%c@$1.05%2; the closing price 
on April 23 was $1.04@1.06. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on April 
24 at $5.70@5.80 per 100 Ibs, and yellow 
at $5.60@5.70. 


Milwaukee——Corn was very stron 
here last week, and closed 5@6c higher 
than the previous week. Local buyers 
and shippers were active, and their tak- 
ings were very good. Discounts are be- 
ing allowed here for May corn. Quota- 
tions, April 21: No. 4 yellow, $1.041, 
@1.064% bu; No. 4 white, $1.04,@ 
1.061%; No. 4 mixed, $1.02144@1.041,. 


Indianapolis—Corn again hit the $1 
mark on April 21. Offerings are not 
large, and demand seems to increase as 
the price mounts. Local grain men be- 
lieve much of this situation is caused by 
the mounting price of wheat. Much of 
the demand comes from small country 
elevators. Quotations, April 21: No. 4 
white 98c@$1 bu, No. 5 white 95@98c; 
No. 4 yellow 99c@$1.01, No. 5 yellow 
97@99c; No. 4 mixed 95@97c, No. 5 
mixed 98@95c. 


Pittsburgh.—Prices of corn advanced 
slightly last week, which did not stimu- 
late buying. Offerings were light, and 
prices firm. On April 21 No. 3 yellow, 
shelled, was quoted at $1.18@1.19 bu. 


Baltimore.—Corn was sharply higher 
and moderately active last week, though 
with little export business in evidence. 
No. 2 spot started the week at $1.10% 
and ended at $1.14%. Arrivals were 
2,830 bus by rail and 11,174 by boat. 
Sales reported referred mostly to water- 
borne grain, and included southern white 
at $1.15, delivered; No. 2 white $1.135, 
and No. 3 yellow in special elevator at 
$1.17. Closing prices, April 21: No. 2 
spot, $1.144%4; domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, $1.18@1.19, or 5c up from the 
previous week. Cob corn was firmer and 
more salable at $5.75@6 bbl. Corn meal 
and hominy were higher, but in limited 
demand at $2.60@2.76 per 100 lbs. 


Buffalo—tLocal stocks of corn con- 
tinue to decline daily. Spot prices last 
week showed a substantial advance over 
the preceding one. Receipts are ex- 
tremely light, most arrivals coming from 
the West. Country shipments are prac- 
tically negligible. Demand continues 
good, with every prospect of continuing 
so for at least several weeks. 


Boston.—Hominy feed was firmly held 
last week, with some advance in prices, 
and a quiet demand &t $45.50 ton, in 
sacks, on April 21. Gluten feed was un- 
changed at $45.85 and gluten meal at 
$61.60, in 100-lb sacks, May shipment. 
Granulated yellow corn meal was held 
higher, with a quiet demand at $3.10, 
with bolted yellow at $3.05 and feeding 
meal and cracked corn at $2.45, all in 
100-lb sacks. Demand for corn for ship- 
ment was quiet at the higher prices 
quoted. No. 2 yellow, all-rail, was of- 
fered at $1.28@1.29 bu, and No. 3 yellow 
at $1.25@1.26; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.26@1.27, and No. 8 yellow $1.23 
@1.24. 


Philadelphia.—Corn, while somewhat 
unsettled, ruled generally higher last 
week, and prices advanced 4c. Supplies 
are small, and there is not much doing. 
Quotations, April 21, car lots, for ex- 
port: No. 2, $1.14%4 bu; No. 3, $1.11%. 
Corn products meet with fair sale and 
are higher, in sympathy with corn. Quo- 
tations, April 21, in 100-lb sacks: kiln- 
dried yellow and white meal, fancy, $3; 
pearl hominy and grits, $3. 


San Francisco—Demand for corn is 
dull, and trading is inactive. Quotations, 
April 20, basis 100 Ibs, delivered, San 
Francisco; eastern No. 2 yellow $2.23, 
bulk; Egyptian $2.40, sacked; California 
milo $2.85, sacked; eastern No. 2 milo 
$2.10, bulk; Kafir $2.05, bulk. 


Toronto.—Corn continues to advance 
in price, and it is hard to do any volume 
of business at present levels. Both 
American and Argentine corn are 5¢ 
higher than a week ago. Quotations, 
April 21: No. 8 American yellow corn, 
old crop, $1.21 bu; old and new crop 
mixed, $1.18; Argentine $1.22, Toronto 
freights. 
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FLAXSEED **%=, PRODUCTS | 





Minneapolis.—Linseed meal continues 
fairly firm, the price being $49.50@50 
ton. Mills have been well supplied with 
shipping directions for the past month, 
D> | instructions on old orders continue 
satisfactory. The export market was 
rather dull last week, but has firmed 
since the beginning of this week. Cake 
for May-August shipment is offered at 
$43.50 ton, f.a.s., New York,—slightly 
under the quotation of a week ago. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———Duluth——_, 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
April 17..$2.28% 2.24% 2.31% 2.27% 2.27% 
April 18.. 2.29 2.25 2.32% 2.28% 2.28% 
April 19.. 2.29% 2.26% 2.32 2.28 2.28% 
April 20.. 2.27 2.23 2.29% 2.25% 2.26 
April 21.. 2.27% 2.23% 2.30% 2.26% 2.27% 
April 23.. 2.27% 2.23% 2.30% 2.26% 2.27% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to April 21, 1928, compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 

Minneapolis .. 11,696 7,479 7,603 1,867 
Duluth ...... 7,360 7,318 7,946 5,541 





Totals ..... 19,056 14,797 15,549 7,408 

Duluth.—Under fair bidding and slow 
offerings, both May and July flaxseed 
recorded new high at $2.28%, bu last 
week. The advance uncovered more sell- 
ers, which, with a breaking grain list, 
soon set prices sliding downward, erasing 
the early gain besides scoring a fair ad- 
ditional decline. When the selling had 
run its course the contracts stood on the 
bottom, May $2.251,, July $2.26. Quo- 
tations, April 21, were at just about the 
level of April 14. The appearance of 
more operators and the urgency in exe- 
cuting orders stimulated trading interest 
and increased the volume of business by 
a comfortable margin. The crushing in- 
terest, which flattened out recently, was 
slightly noticeable in cash again. No. 1 
spot was quoted at May price to 4c 
over, Top sale reported in this market, 
$2.46. 

Chicago—A fair demand prevailed 
last week for linseed meal. Offerings are 
not plentiful, and prices are firm. On 
April 21, it was quoted at $52.50@53 
ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—There is no cessation in 
the demand for linseed oil cake and 
meal, Local mills continue to dispose of 
their output, and have only light stocks 
on hand, Quotations, April 21: oil cake, 
in bags, $46 ton, and meal $48. Flaxseed 
has been more or less neglected. Buy- 
ing on a small scale by local crushing 
interests was the only trading done. 
Cash flaxseed closed, April 21, at $1.93%, 
bu, basis in store, Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed meal closed $1 
under the previous week. There is no 
selling pressure in the market. Quota- 
tions, April 21, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $52@ 
53 ton. 

Boston.—There is a nominal market 
for linseed meal locally, with very few 
offerings for shipment and only an oc- 
casional one by resellers. A quotation 
of $59.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, was made 
by resellers on April 21. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for linseed meal 
was light last week, with offerings only 
fair. Sales were confined to small lots. 
Quotation, April 21, $56.70 ton. 


Buffalo.—Linseed meal prices dropped 
$1@1.50 last week, with mills more anx- 
lous to sell. On April 21, 34 per cent 
was quoted at $53 ton for May shipment 
and $53.50. for April. 


Kansas City.—Buyers are hesitant be- 
Cause of recent declines, and linseed 
meal is weak. Quotation, April 21, basis 
Kansas City, $54.30 ton. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal mills report a 
slower demand for their product. The 
price is unchanged. On April 21 it was 
quoted at $55 ton, in secondhand bags, 
f.o.b., mill points. 

ovo 


Boston.—There is a higher market lo- 
cally on all grades of oats for shipment, 
with only a fair demand reported at the 
advanced prices. Quotations, April 21: 
fancy 40@42-lb, all-rail shipment, 84@ 
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86c bu; regular 38@40-lb, 80@82c; regu- 
lar 36@38-lb, 79@80c; regular 34@36-Ib, 
77@78c; lake-and-rail, regular 36@38-lb, 
T7@78e. 
oo 

Winnipeg.—Coarse grains were fairly 
active last week, mostly on speculation. 
Germany, however, was reported to be 
buying Canadian rye in good quantities. 
The cash spreads were firm, and a little 
business was worked for export. Fair 
quantities of barley were sold for ship- 
ment oversea. Cash oats sold steadily 
for domestic account, and a limited busi- 
ness was done for export. Quotations, 
April 21: cash No. 2 western Canadian 
oats 735c bu, barley 94%c, and rye 
$1.323%, basis in store, Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 

oe 


CORCORAN MILL CHANGES HANDS 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—S. C. Dunlap, for- 
merly in the grain and milling business 
here, is now living in retirement, owing 
to ill health. He has sold the Corcoran 
(Cal.) Mill & Warehouse to a group 
that owns the V-O Milling Co., a local 
concern doing business in grain and 
grain products. 

The mill is now operated under the 
name of the Corcoran (Cal.) Milling 
Co., and the manager of the company is 
L. E. Weir. 

oo 


DOUGHNUT MACHINE EXPORTS 

Cuicaco, Int,—The Doughnut Machine 
Corporation, New York, reports that its 
export business has expanded consider- 
ably during the past year. Of late this 
well-known manufacturer of doughnut 
equipment has shipped machines to many 
parts of the world, including South Af- 
rica, Norway, Mexico and Canada. 


oS 


Toronto—Advancing prices of oats 
and other coarse grains are having an 
adverse effect on business. Dealers say 
that, at present figures, sales are few. 
Compared with a week ago, Ontario oats 
are 1@4c higher and western oats 3c. 
Barley is unchanged. Quotations, April 
21: Ontario oats 70c bu, No. 3 barley 92 
@93c, f.o.b., shipping points; No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western oats 851,c, No. 1 feed 
oats 83c, all-rail, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

oo > 


Oklahoma City.—No millfeed is selling 
in car lots as supply barely takes care 
of home trade in mixed car lots. Mills 
are continuing to operate on a 50 per 
cent basis, with a resultant scarcity of 
millfeed. Prices, April 20: straight bran, 
$1.80 per bag of 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.90; 
shorts, $2. 





q TRADEMARKS 














The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on April 17, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

Flour 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE and design of girl 
at kitchen cabinet; Hogan Milling Co., 
Junction City, Kansas; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since May 1, 1927. 


ORD’S BIG 4; Ord Milling Co., Ord, Neb; 
wheat flour. Use claimed since Jan. 1, 1909. 


Cereals 


HART; W. R. Roach & Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich; hominy, spaghetti, and other 
foods. Use claimed since 1894. 

LAXATIZED; H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa; rice flakes. Use claimed since Feb. 2, 
1928. 

“THE TASTE IS THE TEST”; H. J. 
Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; rice flakes, cake, 
macaroni, spaghetti and other foods. Use 
claimed since Jan, 5, 1928. 


Stock Feed 


HOM-O-LASSES; Patent Cereals Co., 
Geneva, N. Y; stock feed made of hominy 
and molasses. Use claimed since Nov. 2, 
1927. 

SUNRISE; Royal Feed & Milling Co., 
trading as Royal-Stafolife Mills, Memphis, 
Tenn., and Meridian, Miss; laying mash and 
hen feed. Use claimed since 1913. 


| BRANSPORTATION | 


DEMAND FOR SHIP TONNAGE 
REPORTED DULL AT DULUTH 


Duturu, Minn.—Cold weather during 
the past week has prevented any possi- 
bility of an early opening of navigation. 
The boats that contemplated leaving Du- 
luth April 15 if ice conditions permitted 
are still in port. They are taking on 
cargoes, but have not set any time for 
sailing. Ice at the Sault is reported as 
firm. The boats that have been held 
there all winter with grain cargoes are 
still fast in the ice. On the night of 
April 18 eight inches of snow fell, and 
in the lower river the ice is 15 inches 
thick, with this snow on top. Demand 
for vessel tonnage is dead. Shippers 
are making few sales, and no charters 
are reported. The rate situation is un- 
changed, with 3c bu the rate on wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo, and 24%2c to Georgian 
Bay ports. 





oo DS 

GRAIN RATE ADVANCE PROTESTED 

Minneapouis, Minn. — Northwestern 
flour and grain interests appeared be- 
fore Interstate Commerce Commission 
officials in Chicago, April 17, and pro- 
tested against the proposed advance in 
grain and grain products rates from 
Minneapolis and southern Minnesota 
points to Buffalo and intermediate points 
east of Chicago. The proposed advance 
was the result of an adjustment in rates 
from Missouri River points. Northwest- 
ern interests contended that the rates 
should be fixed in relation to water 
transportation charges. 

oo > 

WARMER WEATHER AT BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—A fresh southeast 
wind, accompanied by warmer weather 
and rain, has encouraged marine men to 
predict that navigation at this end of 
the Great Lakes will open not later than 
May 1. 


oo 
GREAT LAKES TRANSIT TARIFF 
The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
has filed a tariff, effective May 21, from 
western lake ports to all eastern desti- 


OL OL OL OL OL OOOO OSD 


Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 lbs: 








¢ From \ 

Montreal 
April- tNew 
To— . tNew York June Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 24.00 31.00 tf27.00 
Amsterdam ....... *23.00 22.00 **23.00 
Antwerp .......... *23.00 sees %*23.00 
Avonmouth ........ 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
OGRERES cc cccccccces 24.00 24.00 tt27.00 
SE 665 was 606054 *30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux 40.00 cose 30.00 
pT Ae 22.00 22.00 **23.00 
.  BAPPeP eye ro yy 24.00 22.00 127.00 
COOPER cc ciccoecune 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
Copenhagen ....... *30.00 31.00 35.00 
ree 24.00 34.00 ft27.00 
DERE cccevccscscs *30.00 32.00 45.00 
SPE. Ske ceesisecs 24.00 24.00 tt27.00 
| EPP 24.00 9124.00 tt27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 ‘aa 45.00 
GAEMPGRGRE 5 icccacncs *45.00 cece eeee 
GlASBOW 6c vecccvewe 22.00 22.00 +f25.00 
Gothenburg ........ *30.00 31.00 37.00 
Pe *22.00 22.00 **23.00 
PEMOUS 650s acsecceue 40.00 aéae 30.00 
Helsingfors ........ *31.00 32.00 45.00 
BRO... 10.0000 0¢s cee . 23.00 23.00 tt27.00 
EME cowscecesensies 23.00 23.00 ft27.00 
Liverpool .......... 20.00 20.00 tt25.00 
Pa eee 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 29.00 127.00 
BEGIMRO 0000s eg cceces *33.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 20.00 20.00 tt25.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 deve 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 23.00 23.00 tt27.00 
oO RS Aer *30.00 30.00 37.00 
PUGNES foie cccccsece 30.00 eeee 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... *23.00 22.00 **23.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 25.00 tt27.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
ea WEEE *35.00 36.00 46.00 
Stockholm ........ *33.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@23c, Antwerp 21@238c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Copenhagen 29@ 
30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 35c, Gothen- 
burg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22c, Helsingfors 
28c, Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@30c, Rotterdam 
21@23c, Stettin 28c, Stockholm 30@33c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. Effec- 
tive through June, 1928. 

**Effective through June, 1928. 

ttThrough April, 1928. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

q{After May 1, 25c. 
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nations, providing that flour and grain 
products shall be carried under insured 
rates. It also has filed an application 
for authority to advance the effective 
date of that tariff earlier than May 21. 
Initial lines publishing through tariffs 
from Minneapolis and common points 
have been asked to amend their tariffs in 
a similar manner. 


; BUFFALO GRAIN SHIPMENT 

Burrato, N. Y.—The first grain ship- 
ment of the 1928 season of navigation 
via the New York State Barge Canal left 
here the afternoon of April 19. One fleet 
and a steamer with a barge cleared with 
approximately 150,000 bus wheat for the 
eastern seaboard. 

oS 
WINTER WHEAT AREAS 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—The total winter 
wheat area for the 1928 harvest, as re- 
ported by 16 countries, is now 137,680,- 
000 acres, compared to_ 132,020,000 in 
1927, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has been advised. The win- 
ter wheat area in those countries in 1927 
represented 66 per cent of the estimated 
Northern Hemisphere acreage totals, 
and 56 per cent of the estimated total 
world acreage, excluding only Russia and 
China. 








Convention Calendar 




















April 30-May 2.—Bakery Sales Promotion 
Association meeting in Chicago; C. A. Bas- 
combe, Chicago, secretary. 

May 3-4.—South Dakota Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, annual convention at Brookings; 
Charles McCaffree, Sioux Falls, secretary- 
treasurer. 

May 6-9.—Texas State Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, annual meeting at Laredo; William 
Colmorgan, Lufkin, Texas, treasurer. 

May 7-10.—Southern Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Atlanta; Robert W. 
Branch, Jr., P. O. Box 266, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary. 

May 14-16.—Iowa Bakers’ Association, an- 
nual convention at Des Moines; C. O. 
Schweikhardt, 1523 South Main Street, Bur- 
lington, secretary. 

May 16-18.—Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association; annual meeting at Cin- 
cinnati; John M. Van Houten, Beacon, N. 
Y., secretary. 

May 16-18.—Millers’ National Federation, 
annual meeting at Chicago; A. P. Husband, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, sec- 
retary. 

May 18-19.—Oklahoma Millers’ Associa- 
tion, convention at Enid; Frank Foltz, 505 
Grain Exchange Building, Oklahoma City, 
secretary. 

May 20-22.—New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, meeting at Swampscott, Mass; H. 
D. Likins, 465 Stuart Street, Boston, secre- 
tary. 

May 22-25.—Biscuit & Cracker Manufac- 
turers’ Association of America, annual con- 
vention at Chicago; R. T. Stokes, 90-92 West 
Broadway, New York, secretary. 

May 24-26.—American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, annual convention at West 
Baden, Ind; L. F. Brown, 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, secretary. 

May 28-29.—National Federated Flour 
Clubs, annual meeting at Pittsburgh; F. 
W. Colquhoun, 45 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, secretary. 

June 4.—National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, annual conference at Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago; Walter C. Hughes, 1921 Conway 
Building, Chicago, secretary. 

June 4-6.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, annual convention at Wernersville; C. 
Cc. Latus, 60 Methodist Building, 524 Penn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, secretary. 

June 4-9.—American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, annual convention at Minneapolis; 
R. K. Durham, 605 Huntzinger Building, 
Kansas City, secretary. 

June 4-9.—Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, annual convention at Minneapolis; M. F. 
Dillon, 203 Postal Telegraph Building, Kan- 
sas City, secretary. 

June 6-7.—Washington State Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual meeting at Hoquiam, 
Wash; Wallace A. Macpherson, 1107 South 
K Street, Tacoma, president and secretary. 

June 11-14.—National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, annual convention at New Or- 
leans; M. L. Toulme, 6 Harrison Street, New 
York, secretary. 

June 11-14.—National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, annual convention at New Or- 
leans; C. H. Janssen, 2388 University Av- 
enue, St. Paul, secretary-manager. 

June 14-15.—Wisconsin Millers’ Associa- 
tion, midsummer meeting at Oshkosh; S. 
C. Northrop, Watertown, Wis., secretary- 
treasurer. 

June 18-20.—Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual convention at Virginia 
Beach, Va; H. R. Thomas, 1226 Broadway, 
Baltimore, secretary. 

June 19-21.—National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers’ Association, annual convention at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; M. J. 
Donna, Braidwood, Ill., secretary. 

June 26-28.—Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota, annual convention at Minneapolis; J. 
A. Janovec, 3724 Third Avenue South, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 

Sept. 24-28.—American Bakers Associa- 
tion, annual meeting in Chicago; Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, 
secretary. 





CHANGING A TIRE 


Operation One—Remove hat and coat. 
Place robe on ground and crawl under 
car. Adjust jack and raise car. Crawl 
out from under. With handkerchief re- 
move grease from neck and collar. Im- 
mediately wipe perspiration from fore- 
head; now remove grease from forehead. 

Operation Two—Call to wife: “Is brake 
on?” She will release brake, and car 
will roll off jack. Repeat operation one. 

Operation Three—Ask wife where in 
thunder she hid the lug wrench. Find 
wrench in side pocket. Unscrew lugs. 
Scar toe of shoe kicking tire free. Re- 
move tire. Bark knuckles of right hand 
on underside of fender. 

Operation Four—Approach tire rack. 
Find it empty, and remember spare tire 
is home in the garage, flat! 

Operation Five—Replace tire. Ride 
to nearest town at speed of eight miles 
an hour. Locate drug store. Purchase 
new tire there. 

Operation Six—Continue joy ride— 
Life. 


* #* 


PRESENCE OF MIND 


The scholarly appearing little man 
hurried into the precinct station. “I 
wish to report,” he gasped, “that my car 
has just been stolen!” 

“See who did it?” growled the desk 
sergeant. 

“Y-yes. . .” 

“What'd he look like?” 

“I fear I could not describe him ac- 
curately,” said the little man. “But,” 
he brightened and produced a notebook 
from an inner pocket, “I succeeded in 
taking the number of the car.”—Life. 

* * 


A New Orleans business man employs 
two gardeners. One morning Sam did 
not appear on the job. 

“Where is Sam, George?” he asked. 

“In de hospital, sah.” 

“In the hospital? Why, how did that 
happen?” 

“Well, Sam he’s been a-tellin’ me every 
morning foh 10 days he gwine to lick his 
wife because of her naggin’.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, yesterday she done ovahheah 
him, dat’s all.”—Eachange, 

* aa 


Three hundred and fifteen thousand 
dollars is the latest high price paid for 
a seat on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Our only hope now is that Tunney and 
Rickard don’t hear about it—Judge. 





FEED MILLING NOTES | 














A feed mill has been placed in opera- 
tion at Hartland, Minn. 

The E. E. Beckley Co., Pratt, Minn., 
has installed a feed mill. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Hardy, 
Iowa, recently put in a feed mill. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Mount 
Union, Iowa, will build a feed mill. 

A feed mill has been installed by the 
Elgin (Oregon) Grain & Storage Co. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Enderlin, 
N. D., recently installed a feed grinder. 

The Quality Grain & Flour Co., Cor- 
sicana, Texas, has added feed grinding 
equipment to its plant, 

George Kostner has sold his interest 
in the Arcadia (Wis.) Mill & Feed Co. 
to his partner, John Kamla. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Carey, 
Ohio, has installed a new feed mill, 
greatly increasing its capacity. 

The Washington Co-operative Egg and 
Poultry Association will erect a feed 
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mill at Winlock, Wash., to supplement 
its present plant there. 

The Jackson County Gin & Milling 
Co., Newport, Ark., is building a mill 
for the manufacture of mixed feeds. 

The Western Alfalfa Milling Co., Inc., 
Kearney, Neb., has been incorporated 
for $20,000 by William H. Pace, Howard 
A. Clark and William Cox. 

The Henderson (Ky.) Feed Mills have 
been incorporated by J. S. Evans and 
A. S. Bugg, with $100,000 capital stock, 
to manufacture mixed feeds. 

Hammer mills have been installed by 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co., Sublette, IIl., 
the Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., Co- 
lumbia City, Ind., and the C. F. Dun- 
ham Grain Co., Atlantic, Iowa. 

Aaron Corbitt, identified for some time 
with the mixed feed manufacturing busi- 
ness in Georgia, is planning the erection 
of a mill at Willacoochee, Ga., for the 
grinding of corn and manufacture of 
feed. 

The Cortland (N. Y.) Flour & Feed 
Mill Co., consisting of Ralph R. Kirk 
and Homer H, Jones, partners, has pur- 
chased property at 174 Port Watson 
Street, on which to build a warehouse 
for feeds, seeds and fertilizers. 


oS 


MR. BROEG IN CHARGE OF 
TRAVELING BAKING SCHOOL 


Since March 1, William Broeg has 
been managing The Fleischmann Travel- 
ing School. He has earned the name 
of “the traveling baker.” Many years 
of his life he spent working in bakeries 
all over the world. It is said that he 
has mixed doughs even in faraway Singa- 
pore. Thousands of people, both in the 
Orient and in the Occident, have tasted 
his breads and sweet goods. A traveler 
by nature, it is therefore quite fitting 
that he now finds himself, after his many 
years of experience in knocking about 
the world, the manager of a baking 
school. Hugh B. Griffiths, the former 
manager, is now permanently attached to 
the New York office of The Fleischmann 
Co. 











Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIR- 
GINIA SALESMAN WANTED 


A southern Minnesota mill with 
established business in western 
Pennsylvania and northwestern 
West Virginia wants a salesman for 
that territory, a man who is a 
hustler and can produce. Give full 
particulars in first letter. Address 
1570, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Flour salesman wanted for southern 
Wisconsin territory to sell our com- 
plete line of flour, millfeeds and 
commercial feeds. This is an ex- 
ceptionally good opportunity for an 
experienced salesman. Please give 
full information in first letter. Ad- 
dress Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn, 





NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA 

SALESMAN WANTED 
Leading southwestern milling concern is in- 
terested in hearing from salesman acquaint- 
ed with trade in North and South Carolina, 
or good sound experienced man not ac- 
quainted with that territory, but with suf- 
ficient confidence in himself to feel sure he 
can extend our well established business; 
will pay good salary and added commission. 
Address 541, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 

















HELP WANTED 








WISCONSIN SALESMAN WANTED 


A well known southern Minnesota 
mill, with established business in 
central and southern Wisconsin, 
wants a salesman for that territory 
that can produce. This is a real 
opportunity for an aggressive, re- 
sponsible man. Address 1556, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN FOR ARKANSAS 


Large Missouri River mill with established 
trade in state of Arkansas has opening for 
experienced, capable salesman for that state. 
Straight salary and participating interest 
in volume, with exceptional backing from 
office. Replies confidential. Address 540, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





YOUNG MAN’ TO HANDLE SPANISH COR- 
respondence and detail office work in 
export department of large southwestern 
mill; experience preferable. Write 543, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


HARD, SOFT WHEAT AND CORN MILL- 
er now available; 30 years’ experience; do 
millwright work; go anywhere. Frank M. 
Mayer, Bellefonte, Pa. 





WANTED—STEADY POSITION BY LI- 
censed engineer; 23 years’ experience; first 
class repair man; state wages. Address 
1558, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


BY A YOUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER 
just finished college; can do bookkeeping 
also; would prefer work in a mill or 
grain office, although not essential. Ad- 
dress 1555, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS CEREAL CHEMIST-BAKER, FOUR 
years’ experience; familiar with hard 
spring and hard winter wheat flours; mar- 
ried; references. H. L. Shirk, Bedford 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH AIRPLANE 
wants position calling on large buyers, 
eastern states; 33 years old; best of ref- 
erences; salary or commission. Address 
1577, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
who has wide acquaintance among job- 
bers, bakers and general trade in Michi- 
gan; can produce results. Address 1549- 
419, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


SECOND MILLER OR HEAD MILLER IN 
spring or semolina mill of any capacity; 
past seven years with Commander mill, 
Stillwater, Minn; married man; family; 
can come at once. Address J. C. Salak, 
402 S. Main Street, Stillwater, Minn. 








HEAD MILLER SUPERINTENDENT; 20 
years in charge mills up to 1,200 bbls 
capacity, spring and winter wheat; now 
available; full particulars; reference fur- 
nished; correspondence solicited. Address 
1564, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





GRADUATE CHEMIST IN CHARGE OF 
mill laboratory will consider position with 
a larger firm; nine years’ experience with 
hard and soft wheat flours; able to fur- 
nish reliable evidence of ability as a thor- 
ough cereal chemist. Address 1560, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat mills, 300 to 5,000 bbls; capable 
making improvements where needed and 
producing high quality products; age 35; 
excellent references. Address 533, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 
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DO YOU WISH ILLINOIS REPRESENTA. 
tion? whole wheat, graham, rye, gluten 
and special flour; mills wishing represen. 
tation in Chicago and Illinois are invited 
to write address below; manager of a 
large wholesale bakery, baking only above 
breads, who desires to change positions 
will market noncompetitive lines; years 
of experience in baking and selling such 
products furnishes background for suc. 
cessful representation of your product, 
Address 1568, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








BAKERY WANTS 








BAKERY FOR SALE, RENT OR TRADE. 
Fichtner’s Bakery, 2101 West Fourth Sst., 
Davenport, Iowa, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








SELLING CHEAP TO MOVE QUICKLy, 
equipment from 500-bbl mill; late type 
Allis rolls; Barnard & Leas reels; puri- 
filers; complete power plant. Write for 
full list and prices. Address Gross Grain 
Co., Oakes, N. D. 





FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in and five double stands 9x30-in, 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling, rolls; these 
rolls are in exceptionally good condition 
and for the entire lot we can make an 
attractive price. Write or -wire Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 











HAVE COMPLETED FIFTH YEAR WITH 
present connection and would consider 
change where broader field is available; 
am seasoned salesman with good track 
among jobbers, bakers and large textile 
stores of Southeast; have not been idle a 
week in past 17 years. Address ‘“Pro- 
ducer,”” 1567, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED TO BUY 
One experimental mill for labora- 
tory work. Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. 


The Comfortable 


Great Northern | 


Hote 
CHICAGO 


FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


bi 





service, = t 
charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 

400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, 56. , $7.00 and $8.00. 
New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 














See the new —_ 


TWO TON HEAVY DUTY 


FOUR SPEED FOUR WHEEL 
TRANSMISSION BRAKES(#ea522) 








W.O. Hartig Electric Co. 


312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Svulicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 


SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
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A State in the Flour 
Miling Business 













> IT RIGHT and proper for 
la state to enter the milling 
business? The answer is 
undoubtedly “yes,” if by 
entering such business, it 
aids in the marketing and 


distribution of the principal product of 
that state. 






North Dakota is the largest producer of 
hard spring wheat among all the states, 
and the principal function of this mill and 
elevator is to aid in educating the farmers 
regarding the protein value of their wheat, 
so that the premiums paid for such wheat 
be reflected back to the grower. 





State Mill & Elevator 


Grand Forks, North Dakota 








Farco Mii Company i ie gaa 

ERE AREER The Rugby Milling Company 
n ea 7 7, 4 

Flour 3 nadie ‘Tooun the fomeoes RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA 

Red River Valley Wheat. Manufacturers of 


FARGO, N. D. Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour 














“SNOW WHITE?” fiour, a high quality 
CavaALiER MILLING Co. spring patent. 
“PIONEER” Rye flour. 
“PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour. 
quality North Dakota flour. Split cars a specialty 
Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY 
Cavalier, N. D. Minot, North Dakota 


Can offer typical strong, high 


























There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
never been successfully attacked on 
the high grade of the product it 
sells. The world over, S. George 
Company paper sacks are the 
standard of excellence. In Minne- 
sota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and 
Michigan its sacks are standard for 
quality. S. George Company never 
would have withstood the storms of 
years but for the quality of its. 
products. No one can measure 
the worth of quality. 


Si GEORGE COMPA 


gWELLSBURG, Ww. 


> 
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“GOLDEN LINK” 


Special Short Patent 


“QUALITY LOAF” 


Standard Patent 


Made From the Finest Spring Wheat Yields 


These Flours are Quality Flours 


Milled and Merchandized With the 
Satisfactory Thought of Real Flour 
Value and Superlative Performance. 


' Always Uniform 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CoO. 


General Office 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. New Ulm Roller Mill Company 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours RED JACKET PATENT 
Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS New Una COMPASS WHITE RYE Mnewnsora 














Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


Wire for Samples and Prices MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY EMPIRE EXELO 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Spring Wheat Short Patent Fancy Semolina 














THE HiIGHEsT PRICED FLOUR IN AMERICA AND WorTH ALL IT Costs 


Aing Midad SLOU? 
Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. mpyzarous 














